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The New Year 

The Old Year lias passed out amidst the triaU and 
agony of millions and the acute nervous tension 
the hundreds of millions inhabiting the Indian sub- 
continent. But despite the manifold honors to which 
the people were subjected and the terrible ord^^als 
through which the despoiled^ disp^^asesed and ravished 
millions of innocents had to pass, the year that has 
passed would be marked for ever in Indian history as 
the year of Independence and the year of the Parting 
of the ways of the two ideologically different peojdes. 
1M7 was in all truth a year of black gloom and despair, 
lit only with Freedom's solitary bfilliant shaft of light., 
cleaving through the darkness. 

The year that is newly born has not brought lu 
its train any happy auguiy for the future as yet. But 
today the nationals of the Indian Union are perhaps 
more ready than ever before to face the future with 
a stem resolve to t^e all that comes without flinching. 
With ominous signs of scarcity all around and with the 
increased tension consequent on Pakistan's machina- 
tions, few have hopes that our trials and tribulations 
would be ended in the near futui'e. Indeed, it seems 
as if tiie nation would have to pass through the fieriest 
of all ordeals within the very fint year of its existence. 
But still, though concern and anxiety is marked 
on all quarterSi there is no despair to be perceived, 
and there is no lack of confidence in the capacity of 
iihe nation to meet all trials. If only the nation’s Elder 
statesmen would steel their nerves, reinforce their 
ideals wilh realism and get rid of all emotional frenzies, 
there is no reason to doubt that, come what may, the 
Indian Union will survive with glpry all its trials and 
tribulations. For just as the sole message of hope for 
the nation is forthcoming from the staunch attitude 
of the Man in the street and the Mw in the field, 
so does, in all tmth, (he deepest cause of anxiety lie 
in tile emotional vacillations and lack of realkn ^ 
some of our most beloved leadent Baltic principles of 


democracy of deepest significance arc being ignored— 
even violated— by them, through over-emphaais being 
laid on abstract ideals, to (he deep detnment of the 
broader interests of the nation. This is leading to the 
confusion of the mass-mind, creating tension and 
resentment in quarters where there was only loyalty 
and faithful trust before. 

The time has come when our trusted leaders, in- 
cluding the Father of the Nation, have to be asked for 
a clear reply to a plain question. Where does tlie Hindu 
of the Indian Union stand today and what does freedom 
mean for him ? Does he possess along with others 
the dem.ocratic birth-rights by which a State has to 
be ruled and administered for the greatest good for the 
majority, or is he there merely to serve as so much 
fuel for a burnt sacrifice— to be used as “conscience- 
fodder,” so to say, by his leaders, just as the totajjtarian 
Fuehrer used his people as cannon-fodder ? It is the 
Hindu who did by far most of the fighting for liberty 
and offered by far the vastly greater part of the 
sacrifices. Then why should his interests be sacrificed 
at every emotional impulse of his Elders and Leaders ? 
A State cannot be run on the lines of a Passion-play, 
and what would avail the working of a miracle in the 
minds of the recalcitrant infinitesimal minority, if 
thereby the trust of hundreds of millions of the 
majority be betrayed 7 

While the rest of the world, including Pakistan, 
has awarded first and foremost priority towards giving 
surength and succour to its own nationals and dlvoting 
all its time, energy and resources towards nation- 
building, it seems the nati(m«ais of the Indian Union 
are to be doomed, to wait for ever in helplese misery. 

Mahatmaji’s fast will, we are sure, attain its object 
for the time being but the results would be futile and 
disastrous in the long run, unless the Pakistanis mend 
their ways. Indeed, this fast wiQ enhance communal 
bitterness a thousand-fold on this side when the people 
realise the futili^ of all their saoiifii^ and would 
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make the ultimate aud iaeviteble ebA korr&b 
cataetrophio beyond all meaeatre; mdem MaliatBMUi ean 
week hie miracle in PakMe«ti tut weQ, Aoid ae yet m 
have seen aot a vestife m eigii a ohaiife of heart 
ta that quarter. Iiideed» if aa^^iit, they aie gettiag 
i&ereaaiugly arrogant eveiywliere ae the following 
example win show. The extraet is Iroxn a letter written 
to the Secretaiy of tiie Indian Central Jute Oommittee 
with the copy of a note from Dr. B. C. Sundu, PhD^ 

Direetofi Jute A^eultin^ Besearoh : 

1 submit betov a rimort of the ineidents whkh 
took p}aoe at the Jute Agrieultural B ei ear ph 
Laboratories on the 16th» ITth and IMi Dee6Bibkr» 
1M7. 

On the idth December, 1947, at about 10 ajn. 
(B,T.) Mr. Q. A. Funuri* Seeretaiy, Agtieoltuial 
Department, Qovanment of Bast Bengal, along 
with Khun Bahadur 8. 4M'd]ah, Dimtor c| Agri- 
culture, Khan Bahadur Bedyetullsh, Asristaat 
Dkeetor of Agriculture (Besearoh), Dr. 8. D. Chow, 
dhury, Economic Botanist, Mr. Yusuf, Economic 
Botanist and Dr. M. O. Qhani, Chief Chemist came 
to me and wanted to itake possession of the Jute 
Afpicultural Besegreh Laboratories immediately. For 
tms purpose he asked me to rive him a list of all 

T ipmmits. etc. 1 refused to do this in the ab^noa 
any oroer from you and stronriy protested 
against the tone and manners of the ^retacy. He 
sm that as we were in Pakistan, we must obey the 
orders of the Pakistan Qoremment. I informed him 
that I was not an officer of the Pakistan 


over tihe lists of equipments (e^ page of which 


of our.iAboratories for'the purpose of yetincation. 

Bobn .after this I sent a letter to the Chief 
Seeretaiy, East Bcmgal Oovemment. (copy enclosed) 
and after some time personally went to explain him 
the position. The Chief Secretaiy was in the midst 
of a conference. 1 waited for some time and then 
rang him up and infocmed him of all that had 
happened. Be said that he did not receive any 
letter from me and could not s^ me at that time 
and asked me to see Mm next day. 

jn the meantinne the officers and assistants of 
the East Bengal Agrieulturo Department checked 
and verified the apparatus, furniture,, books, etc., 
and coerced my assistants to hand over the keys of 
the abnirahs. rooms, etc. After doing all these they 
posted gua»u at the Laboratory end we were not 
allowed to enter the Laboratories without their 
permisBion* A note received fiom Mr. R. L. M. 
Qhose during the time I was away is enclosed here- 
with 

in riiort, the East Bengal Government has by 
force taken posseaaion of the Laboratories. We were 
' helpless as we received no help from any quarters. 
I tried to get you over the ’phone several times, 
but failed. 

While the Pakistanis behave thus, what lasting 
benefits can accrue to the people of the Indian Uniou 
despite all. appeasement ? 


Government and was not prepared to obey 
any orders of the same Government In the 
Bfaumnee of any orders from my Secretaiy, besides 
there ymre no written orders of the Pakis^ 
Government. He replied veiy rudely and with hi^ly 
arrogant gesture, am the Government, you must 
esny out my orders” and then served me with a 
memo asking for the Hsta, etc. (copy enclosed). I 
refused to cany out his orders and explained to 
him that the matter of handing over Charge of ^e 
Laboratories had been discuased by Sis DaSar Singh 
and myself wi^ Mr. Axis Ahmed, Chief Secretaiy, 
East Bengal Govemment over the ’phone and he 
(Mr. A. Ahmed) agreed to wait for 10 daysL Besides 
risked him. for some time to conrider the matter 
and to ring you up and the CSiief Secretaiy, 
Bengal Government. He said that he could not wait 
even for a minute and did not allow me to ring you 
up or the Chief Secretary, East Bengal Government. 
I kept quiet and refused to do an^hing. At this 
he threatened me with the diro consequences tliat 
were going to fall upon me if I did not comply with 
his orders immediately. He actually aiked the 
Director of Agriculture to phone the Superintendent 
of Police for ompiug immediately and taking action 
o^nst me and. he gave him some written instruc- 
tions. I informed the Secretary that I was fully 
aware of the conse^ences and t^t he would not be 
able to coerce me in that way. In the meantime the 
l4d)oratories were lull of peons, beorers,*^ assistants^ 
clerks, etc., of the East Bengal Agiieultural Depart- 
ment. 1 found that carpenters and peons were mov- 
ing about with door rings and big p^locks. 

As some time went on, the aii^tude of the 
Secretary became more and more tt&resaonable and 
overbearing. His tone and manners became ex* 
tremely rude and highly objectionable. 1 appre- 
hended that if I did not give him the l^t, an the 
doors of the rooms of the Laboratory wouU be 
immediatebr locked iq> and they wo^ probably 
rive me no receipt lor the arttolss tdesn oyer Isy 
tibem. XTndej^ pressure of Ike oiroumstaiioet t banded 


Kashmir" Question at U. N. 0. 

The Government of India has placed the Kashmir 
issue before the Security Gouucil of the United 
Nations Organisation., Pakistan Dominion and other 
Dominion representatives in Delhi have also been 
apprised of India’s intention to raise the issue before 
the Security Council. The Indian Government have 
for some time past, been in communication with the 
British Government who have been fully posted^^with 
India’s case. This decision to approach the Security 
Ootmcil is without prejudice to the military operations 
which ai'e now in progress in Jammu and elsewhere. 
It is presumed that this reference is a prelude to a 
relentless and more vigorous drive against the raiders. 

The United Nations legal counsellors at New York 
are of the opinion that India’s deeiaion to refer the 
Tfiighmtf dispute to the Security Council is entirely 
proper and legal. 

It is underotood that reference to the Security 
Council is based broadly on the following lines : 
Pakistan, which is also a member if the U,N.O., has 
continued with its hostile activities against a frien^ 
neiriibotiring country by aiding and aotivriy assisting 
the raiders in Kashmir and Jammu which by virtue 
of its accession to India fornui pari of the Indian 
Dominion ) repeatfid appeals to Pakistan to deny to 
the raiders the use of their teirito^ as a base of 
operation against' have, failed r there is eon- 

riurive proied of guUt by way of her assiating 

the Ttkiim with all the sinews of wmr induding oiU 
munitions artiiUejry and ordnance stores. In this connec- 
tion, it has been reeaDed ftat Jbdia had already offored 
to held a rsIsroiMlntt on the aeoession iaaie under the 
auspices of the H. N. 0* c^en though the peopk of the 
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Steta 4o sot <te8tre a rrfaiMpvi on the ground that 
aeoeaaioii of the StajCa to ]bd& is fittal and complete. 

Pakistan, which contested tioe accession oi the 
State to India eras duly informed of India’s desire to 
bold a referendum under impartial auspices, subject, of 
eotirse, to the eatablisiiment of peace following the 
ejection of the raiders from the State territory.. It 
appeared that Pakistan desires no referendum but 
wished to force a dedaion by the might of arms 
ibroui^ the subterfuge of a tribal raid. 

Obeenreie in New Delhi feel that the outcome of 
this reference to the Security Council will be that 
either Paldstan will take steps to stop the influx of tbe 
raiders in accordance with international morality or 
the Indian dominion must be free to take such appro- 
priate action as might be necessary to protect the inte- 
grity of the State and of her subjects. Judging from 
Pakistan's usual practice of ^ breaking every agreement 
arrived at with them, we do not share the optimism of 
New Delhi that it would conform to international 
law and morality even under pressure from the U.N.O. 
We would consider the reference as fruitful if it only 
clears the way for the Government of India and 
enables it to attack the raiders’ base in Pakistan. It 
is impossible to stop the raids of a modem mecha-* 
nised army unless its base is destroyed. 

India's efforts to arrive at an amicable settlement 
with Pakistan pn the Kashmir issue must be considered 
as exhausted. The two-dominion conference at 
New Delhi on December 22 could come to no conclu- 
sion owing to the intranmgence of Pakistan to face 
facts and its inability to honour agreements. Agree- 
ments about the treatment of refugees and return of 
abducted women have all been systematically dis- 
honoured. Even an ultimatum, handed over peisonally 
by Pandit Nehru to Mr. Liaqat Ali, remains unreplied. 
The New Delhi correspondent of the Sunday Times of 
Londern gives the foflowing meaesge splashed on on 
the front page of the paper : 

1 am able to state on the highest authority that 
on December 22, Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, handed over to Mr. Uaq^t AH Khaxi, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, a formal Note which, although 
couched in friendly terms, states that the Indiai^ 
Ooverninent is satisfied that the invasion of Kash- 
mir has the backing of Pakistan’s arsenals and trained 
personnel, who are held responsible for the obviously 
..experienced direction of tibe operations. 

Hie Note calls on ‘Pakistan to withdraw the 
tribes and its own personnd immediately,’ failing 
which the Indian Qovemmept trill appeal to the 
United Nations Security Oou^. If no reply is re- 
tseived by Wednesday, instnictiohs will be cabled, 
trifdiout further dday, to the Indian representative 
at U.N.O. 

, The correspondent sgys that 'the forces which 
India can maintain in Kariunir site limited by the 
immense supply difficulties from which the iwo 
Ckottinander is free. In tha past week, the invadete 
have felt strong enough lo abandon guerilla tactics 
for fho pitted battiea ^hidh led to 
withdrawals. It is reported that there ere 19, W 
inyadetg in the Uri area alone; and?; Jncludi^ th^ 
Poondi feweas, the Aaad army is now said to out- 
nnatar the Sadians Inr tfo 


la view of the fact that the jiarleys with the 
Pakistan Govenunent'have failed to produce any peace, 
ful solution, the Qovemmeut of India are understood 
to have decided to mobilise ail their military resouroes 
in order to intensify the Kashmir campaign: 

Pakistan’s refusal to withdraw raiders from Kadi- 
mir and refrain from hostile acts have led the Govern- 
ment of India to reconsider as to what they should 
do about the payment of remaining Rs. S70 millions 
to Pakistan. It is apprehended that if such a large sum 
is immediately placed in the hands of Pakistan it may 
provide sinews of war to it. There have been reports 
earHer that Pakistan was attempting to purchase 
modem arms and annaments from foreign countries 
and emissaries were at work for that purpose. Any 
large catii payments made to Pakistan at this stage 
might be spent on the purchase of war equipments to 
be utilised against the Indian Dominion. 

Sheikh Abdullah has zeoeatly stated, with refer- 
ence to the huge concentration of raidezp along Jammu 
border, that the stage had been reached when the en- 
tire* situation must be faced militarily. No state could 
allow concentrations of hostile armed bands along it^ 
borders. Pakistan officially is not at war with India 
or Kashmir but apart 'from concentrations of enemies 
in Pakistan and her supply of arms and ammunition, 
there is sufficient proof that Pakistan troops were 
actually figl^ing in Kashmir under the subterfuge of 
deserters.” As soon as a large number of Pakistan 
troops were caught in Kashmir the Pakistan radio 
came out with the announcement that two battalions 
of Pakistan troops had deserted. Bhcikh Abdullah also 
stated that the e^emy was concentrated in large num- 
bers in Rawalpindi, Jbelum, Sialkot, Gujrat and Sakkar- 
garh. Total enemy strength was .estimated at between 
one and two lakhs. All these people were armed with 
rifles. They had armoured cars, other weapons and had 
two aeroplanes. Only a few days ago, the Pakistan 
radio announced that two aeroplanes were being hand- 
ed over to the “Asad Kashmir Government” but kepi 
silent as to who was giving them and what wore the 
types of the planes. 

In reply to a question put by a press reprcsenla- 
tive, Sheikh Abdullah made an observation which pro- 
vides the key to the whole situation: Aske<l whether 
he thought that a conflict between India and Pakistan 
was inevitable if the present state continued. Sheikh 
Abdullah said, *Takistan people fire across the borders 
while our army docs not. This state of affairs cannot 
last long. No army can allow such big concentrations 
across the border. If the Pakistan people ssy they have 
nothing to do with the raiders, let them stop this thing. 
If they say that they are not capable of stopping the 
raiders, then they should allow India to stop them.” 

Kashmir Before August 75 

The full details of Pakistani conspiriHC^ with regard 
kaihinir have yet to come to light world outside 

appears to know more of these, thanks presence of 

ferdgn ccitespoadettis at New DcAhi, «t in N.-W. 
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Frontior P^H>vince and Xi^tr. And in Iiidi% w can 
attempt to get at the by pacing; together items of 
news pnbliahed in the foreign Freas umier banner head- 
linea. The majority ol these broadcast the Pakistani 
brief. The Ray*s W^mly of „ New Delhi gives out a 
story that .went to ihoir that the oonspkaicy started before 
'August 15 (1947), and that the late Dewan of Kashmir, 
Ram Chandra Kak, played not a very docent part in it. 
The names of the Nawab cif Bhopal and of Sir Conrad 
Smifli, Poilitioal Secretary to ithe ^Paramotintey** Depart- 
ment, figure M the story. And the Maharaja of Kashmir 
was as clay in thoir hands. Ho tried to enter i moi a Stand- 
Srill Agmment both with India and Pakistan. We will 
allcnr the Roy's Feebly to deaoribe what followed: 

Aooordingly, he sent wirea to both on August 11. 
The wire was deHrered to Mr. Jinnah who 
promptly replied accepting the proposal. The wire 
meant for India waa held up by the Muriim etaff of 
^ the tekgraph office and waa not delivered to the 
Indian States Miniatry until August 27. Naturally, 
there waa no hurry to sign a atandatill agreement 
when it had been annouxuced that Kashmir had 
already aiamed an agreement with Pakistan. 

‘The Prime Minister of Fhkistan has been at pains 
to mislead world opinion by asserting that his (kivernment 
had no hand in famlitating the march of Tribals through * 
his territories. They simply walked or marched over it, his 
(Government looking in benevolent helplessness on this 
eoapkit. The London Jkdfy TeUgraph puUlshed the fol- 
lowing report from Rawalpindi date-lined November 23, 
oonfirmbig the charge made by the Indian Union that the 
Pakistani authorities were helplul to the raiders on 
Kashmir. The report also directed attention to the hand 
of the Soviet Union trying to have iu fingers in the Kash- 
mir pie. How British policy would gain by allowiing this 
story to go out into the world is more than we can say at 
present. The Soviet Union cannot be anxious to do an un- 
friendly act CO the Indian Union. The Zkdly Ttlegraph 
story is as follows: 

A pmty of BOO tribesmen from varioue parts of 
Bouthem Af^anistan who passed throui^ here 
yesterday is going to Pooncb armed with the latest 
pattern of Russian rifle. Pakistan Intelligence offi* 
cers who seised one rifle for identification confirmed 
that it is this year’s pattern of firing rimless ammu* 
ttition. 

The Pakistan Gtovemment have flown an agent 
to Gilgit to test reports that the Independence 
Movement there, althoui^ noxnixially a part of ^e 
Asad Kashmir Movement, is in fact backed by 
Russia. . . • 


PakU^m Minorities *' 

West Punjab and the N.^W.F.P. have been cleared ot 
all minority problems by driving sweiy the Hindus and 
Sikhs from these two psorinces el Pakista]i. The plight of 
fifhdns in Sind, who have been foiribly prevented from 
. migrating to India becau^ the prorindal and local adt 
ministrations cannot be run witboid them, are wdl-known. 
^The Cbngress leaders of Sind have not let down the vcuceless 
mflMons ^ have succeeded in drgiriiig the i^tmtibd of 
^)$Mk^hN»mand. Efforts are now being made to bring 
IPidK as has been revealed by Serdar Pi^el in 


his Caloima riweeh and dM.cfrctilaV ktM of Dn tUieftdra 
Pirasad to dm Pkovinees, vTk, Prasti the Conigess Rnni- 
deni, is .stated td have issued directives to jthe Presidents 
of the Bombay, Gujarat^ Central PmvIiieeB antb tbp United 
Provinces Congress Conmittees for making arrangements 
for the reception and aooommodatiOA of a large humber 
of Hindus who are anxious to migrate foom Sind. This 
step has been taken by the Congress President as sequel 
to the sepreieotttion made by a delegatiosi of ffind Con- 
gress leaders beaded by Dr* Choitram Cidwanfi President 
of the Sind Piorindal Cmigieas CkmimiUee, drawing the 
former^s attention to tho ‘^steadily deteriorating sitaaflon 
in Sind as a result whereof a large number of Hindus are 
anxious to migrate hrom that provinoe.** In his ctrcular 
letter to the Provincial Congress presidents mentioned 
above. Dr. Prasad has also asked them **to secure for the 
refugees assistance from the ministry there.*' Sj. Sri 
Pt^akash, India’s High Commissioner to Pakistan, has also 
been approached and it is understood that he is soon goLitg 
to take up the question with the Central Government.'^ It 
is also understood that the Sind situation is <»ng «g j Ttg the 
attention of the Government of India and Dr. Prasad is 
expected to place the Sind issue before the Congress 
Workmg Ck)iumittee as well as before Dominion Cabinet. 

Tho East Bengal Hindus, on the other hand, have been 
left to their own devices./ Migration is steadily going 
on wd it can safely be said that it had .crossed the 
million mark long ago. Calcutta alone has registered a 
rim in the number of ration cards to the extent of a million. 
Living conditioos in East Bengal may become gradually 
comparable to that in Sind and may be summed up as no 
rights^ little security and constant humiliation. /biU there 
Is one vital difference between them, namely, that while 
the Sind leaders are moving to secure succour for their 
people, Bengal Cijngresg leaders, the West Bengal Govern- 
ment and Bengal’s representatives at the (^tiluent As- 
sembly have maintained a studied silcmce, apparently for 
slflrking responsibility which would devolve <m them as 
soon as facts are admitted. Most of the members of 
the Bengal Congress, West Bengal Government and re- 
presentatives to the Constituent Assembly are themselm 
East Bengal men, and the betrayal of their own men has 
hardly any parallel in the world. In reply to a question, 
put by Pandit Kumru it was revealed that Dr. Ghosh’s 
Government had not supplied any infotmatum aboM Eut 
Bengal migration to the Dominion Gbve]nineDt.^/|iistead 
of detailing the day^o-day happenings in Esat Bengal, 
oven a small amonnt of whidi would be eoffioieiitly le- 
volfing, we quote below the statement of Sj. Satindraiiath 
Sen^ a Chngrm leader of the diistrtet of Borisal which 
hraa foiincriy knewn as the granary of Bengal b mnat 
be ^remembered that unlike the tcq^ittikiiig foadme of the 
Bengri Cengresa, S|. Sen lives lit Barii^ hfo native dis- 
trictv He says: ^ 

/ ^ o!arifloa«on ^ 

to the Qaid-e^Aaaffi Relief Fund; Bat Ike 
i OomaRteea, as announoed 

i Ot^ernawj? ^peal« refoaia the 

A BtndiL Both ht my 
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Adequate tep^eeeiitatiotL' the minority in the 
Central and the Proi^incial Committees f^ould be 
immediately made, Keliei should be for all kinde 
of local distrese. For some time past people 
especially the middle-class in East Bengal, have 
been suneinfig as the price level of rice and other 
essential articles is far beyond th« reach of the 
overwhelming majority of the middle-class. In 
HijJu and Mohcndigauj police stations the level 
rose to Its. 60 per mauiid. Even now, when the 
har\'Ost is in full swing, thore are places where the 
level is near about Rs. 30 maunii. Tiie result 
of all this has been very grave deterioration in 
the vitality and power of resi.'stance of the people. 
(Jradually selling or rmutgaging their movable and 
immovable property to keep the wolf from the 
door, they are making serious pit^parationa for 
exodus. During the whole of last 3^ear, though we 
pjo.stwd for It, to our knowledge, there has Lueri no 
governuurital relief. So a substantial part of this 
fund should be earmurked for local relief and the 
Centre siioujd generously supplement the local 
fund. 

I am sorry Mr. Na/imuddin has not said any- • 
thing about the voluniary character of the fund. 
He must have seen in the Press how various licenses 
are being abused and prcs.sure exercised by short- 
sighted and ovi'r-zealoiLs ollicers. Its onlv (ffect on 
Ihe minority i^ to enf\uirage the inevitability of 
exodus. The same effect us being st^riously produced 
by (Jio same tj pe of oflicers in tim mattiT of Income 
Tax. Suiiu) of tliem aic augnumtitig the assessment 
10 lo lo*1inus on the ground that Pakistan is badly 
in need of funds, ('an there by anything more pre- 
posterous and monstrous ? Is thi.**’ not cOinplcteLv 
at variaiU’e with the public statements of the 
(jaid-e-Azum, Mr. Jinuah 7 

In Pakistan 

'fhe following advert isement appearing in a Lahore 
paper on bciralf of a welbknown Punjab bank throws more 
light on the doings of Pakistanis than any criticism by ua 
can do. 

The management of the . . . bank regrets the 
inconvenience caused to their patrons on account of 
the non-functioning of the branches in West Punjab 
for reasons beyond their control. The bank is mak- 
ing eveiy endeavour to resume functioning as soon 
as possible. The Hindu and Sikh staff of tlu^ bank 
being uiraid to serve in Pakistan, resumption of 
service calf only begin after Muslim staff had been 
recruited and properly trained. For this purpose a 
few of our Hindu officers arc staying on in Pakistan 
during the training period of the new staff. Such 
officers should receive the full and sympathetic co- 
operation of the public to enable them to train 
Muslim personnel. In case of any hardship or rough 
handling of such Hindu officens of the bank, it may 
become difficult for the bank to re-start func.tioning 
ill Pakistan. 

And what the friendly Civil and Military Gazette said 
in connection with the looting of non-Mualini property at 
Lahore and other West Punjab towns is revealing of the 
morals of the classes who rule Pakistan today. 

People in every wal^of life, from the highest 
to the lowest, found it impossible to resist the 
chance of a rich harvest while the sun of disorder 
shone, and the result has been all-round lowering of 
moral values which persist despite the cessation of 
murder and fire-raising. 


We had experience of the same thing in Calcutta on 
the 16Lh, 17th and the 18th August (1946) when Mr. H, 
S. Suhrawardy was Cliief Minister of undivided BengaL 

1 

Central Administration’s Cost 

The Finance Minister in the Central Government of 
India gave us certain figurcb of the progrcissivo rise in the 
expenditure of the Central Govcrnuicnt, The pro-war ex- 
penditure on ‘‘General Adminibiraiion” was 1 crore 87 
lakh rupees, in 1944-45, it was Ks. 4 crojjes 24 lakhs, 
lof 1V46-47 it was Ks. 6 ferortis 23 lakhsi, and for the 
present year it has bean estimated at Rs. 6 crores 24 
laklr*. Shri Shanmukbaju Cheity dire*, led aueniion to 
three fuclors that have been responsible (or tliis ri*:e — ^ihe 
Pay Conunission’h rec.mimendalions; dearnc-s allc’wance 
■payments; control measures connected with what has come 
to known us Civil Supplies Department; the last item 
including purchase of food'grains from foreign countries at 
inflated prices. The niembers of the (ientiul Legislature 
as usual i.uhj<*cied lhi« rite lo criticism; the Fiiiaiicti Minis- 
tei' trh d to disarm them by agreeing to all that they had 
said, and pleaded that over this rise the “Government had 
no control.” Shri Bichitrananda I3a«^ of Orissa who initiat- 
Cii this discussion had to remain saiished with the en- 
nouncement that an Economy Committee would be so^m 
appointed to suggest reirenclimcnt. Recalling the fate of 
the recommcndalfims of previous Comnuitees on this sub- 
ject, the public who ultimately pay for these cons need 
not be very hopeful. The bureaucracy all the world over 
has developed a habit of multiplying its buieaus and in- 
flating the number of their denizens. The New Delhi set-up 
cannot be an exception to this rule, until the Finance 
Mjni.ster reverts back to the traditions of cartful handling 
of public monies. 

Help to Provinces 

Shri .Shaiimukham (^hetty has shattered the hopes of 
Pi'Ofvinccs for subsidies from the Centre to start measures 
for die Teconsiruction of ilieir economic life in conso- 
nance with the Congress Election Manifesto. The unexpect- 
ed expenditure incurred for the relief and rehahilitation 
of the refugees from the Punjab, Sind, Beluchistan and N.- 
W, Frontier Pri»vince has upset all these plans. Rs. 
crores have been budget ted for this purpose during the 
seven and a half iiioaths till the end of the official year — 
August 15, 1947 t’o March, 1948. We cannot think lliat the 
represeqtatives e.£ the people in the Ontral Legislature 
will take this decision without demur. For more than 
eight years the Provinces have been kept on short ralhvn. 
With the end of the war and the removal of British control 
from over cur destiny, the Provinces should refuse lo live 
on doles, lo agree ito be spoonfed by the centre. Timid 
finance lias outlived its use. The balancing of the budget 
is- im the last word in the plans of a Finance Minister. 
Expenditure on the minislrant services of the Slate, on 
health services and education that would produce a better 
crop of citizens, men and women, would pay handsome 
dividends many times over. Shri Sbanmukham Gherty will 
have to reply to the question why the State cannot spend 
on purpo99B of peace aiuna equal to those which were spent 
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4 uri 0 g the last war year*. The Indian public unwillingly 
found the finances for on unwanted wat. Why should it 
be thought that they (would be unwilling to pay monies 
that would be devoted to bettering their own lives? Indians 
Finance Minister must satisfy the public with regard to 
this query. 

Two Philosophies at War 

The meeting at London of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the ^‘Big Four^ — the United States, the S>CHviet 
Union, Britafh and France — that started during the last 
week of November last has dispersed after registering a 
failure again. It sat for a little over three weeks, and the 
differences between the Soviet Union and the ‘‘Western'* 
Powers are no nearer solution than when they met at 
Mosocmw in April lasit. The ostensible reasons for failure 
are given in two versions, one issuing from the U.S.S.R. 
and the other from the U.S.A. London and Paris appear 
to be more restraiined in giving expression to their feelings 
with regard to this failure. The Soviet Union has been 
propagandising the thesis that the United States has 
some dark designs in Europie, as the upholder oif. 
**free enterprise,** agoinsu the planned economy of> 
the Sofviet-dominatd area stretching from East Prussia 
to the Pacific. The United Stales returns the compliment 
by saying that the world cannot expect to have peace am.d 
happiness under the shadow of totalitarianism for which 
the Soviet Union atands. The Soviet Press never misses an 
opportunity to warn the world of “dollar imperialism**, of 
“Anglo-Saxon** reactionary influence. And the dominant 
feeling in the United States was expressed by Karl Mundt 
in the House of Representatives in course of a speech made 
on November 27 last : 

Europe today was a gigantic ideological battle- 
field . . . the United States faced two alternatives, 
one to pull out of Europe* entirely and the other to 
project our influence in such a way that we can help 
to hold the line established between the free 
peoples of Europe and those who have corralled to 
come within the orbit of the Red masters of 
Moscow. . . . 

With Mr. Mundt this was a “hope** only; and it is as 
likely to be fulfilled as the disinclination of the British 
Government under Neville Chamberlain to see the world 
disrupted into ideological rivalry and engaged in bloody 
war. They in Biuope and America have begun to talk of 
m “World War IE**, and appear to be preparing for it. 

Where is Asia ? 

* 

And in this war where stands Asia? We know that 
in China there has been an “undeclared war*' between the 
Communists and the Kuomintang Goveriunent. It is af- 
fecting countries across the Pacific. For instance, in 
Canada under the inspiration of Labour there has been 
staged a stoppage of exports to China!' In our own country 
war cries have been echoing demonstrating that we are 
in line with the world-wide battle of ideologies. Both in 
Imiia and in Pakistan, observers appear to detect the battle- 
Rnea between “free enterprise" and Totalitarianism. The 
Chit and Military Gazette of Lahore appears to be watch- 
fid oi the tendency of tbiags in Us own Stale: 


There is little to chopse between dictatorship 
by an individual and dictatorship by a politick 
party ; and it is the second which threatens 
Pakistan. India was luckier, or wiser. The Govern- 
ment of India is of the Congress, bqt it is not the 
Congress. . . . This is healthy and wholesome. But 
in Pakistan, the Muslim League is the creator of 
the State and of the various Governments, Central 
and Provincial. Tliere is thanks to t|;ie conditions 
under which election campaigns were fought (and 
election results were negatived or changed) an in- 
extricable inter-relation between party, Government 
and religion. Criticism of the Government is liable 
to be construed as condemnation of the? party and 
even as political and religious rcncgadism. This 
creates all the circumstances in which totalitarianism 
can best flourish. 

This British paper assures us that wc are “luckier” or 
appear to be so. The Central Government in the Indian 
Union is not a “one party*' Government. But in the Legis- 
lature the Congress Party dominates, and there are not 
many signs of the emergence of an Opposition — the seed- 
plot of an alternative Government. Consiitnticma] pundits 
have taught us that witlioiut this development, there cannot 
be any democracy that Britain has popularized in the world. 
And though Britain is no longer the diciaior of fashion, 
her example has been copied with a little variation here 
and there by different parties in the world. The Soviet 
Union has developed a pattern of its own w}iirh it pro- 
pagates as democracy. And those who say ‘*nay** to her 
do not find life made comfortable them. And we are 
brought back to the battle of ideologies and practices tliat 
threatens to burst out again in a virulent form. 

Military Training in India 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister of the Indian 
Union, -said in course of his speech made in the Central 
Legislature on November 27 last, that the Government had 
not decided “whether the new organization should be a 
National Militia or a Territorial Force or some other 
organization, and what its size should be.” The general 
public cannot be expected to understand the Coterie mean- 
ings attached to words — ^National Militia, Territorial Force 
etc. Wihat they are anxious about is that the mass enthu- 
siasm created by freedom from British control should be 
harnessed to the service of the State, that theHnsult implied 
in the division between “martial** and ^‘non-martial*’ races 
in India should be effaced. TTie military bureaucracy do 
not appear to have realized the value and significance of 
this popular feeling. But better late than never. We 
understand from the daily Press that “the Government of 
India have decided to put into operation a fi-crore (rupees) 
scheme for giving military training to school and college 
students in the Indian Union.” While being thankful 
for this decision, we desire to press the idea that the 
masses ^ould he enepuraged to embrace the service of 
India’s defence. The East Punjab and West Bengal border 
areas should, in this connection, receive special attention. 
Hie need for an officer cadre to organize and lead the 
masses is not denied. But the training of the masses has 
become more than ever necessary to meet . the exigenciea 
of “total war.” We in India cannot afford to ignore thn 
leasoBS that others have leaaiit with hlood and twa. 
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West Beiif^s Defenoif y. 

The visit of Sardair Vallabhbhai Patel, India’s Deputy 
Prime Minister to Assam and Bengal, cannot have been 
undertaken Icur ceremonial purposes. There will be mass 
rallies, ovalionl and such other things in Sardarji’s honour. 
But more serious things will be engaging his time and at- 
tention, we are sure. Char-Sarandaspur and Char Raina- 
gar in the bed of the river Padma that divides the two 
States in Bengal through the district of Murshidabad, have 
high-lighted the situation for us all. The antics of Pakis. 
tani squatters in East Bengal have been giving trouble to 
the Assam Administration. A message from Shillong dated 
December 29 last described how a large tract of land 
in the Patharkandi area of the district of Cachar has been 
taken possession of by the East Bengal Government; the 
infiltration of ’^Pakistanis” into Goalpara, into Naga Hill 
tracts has also been reported. Tlic Governmenig in West 
Bengal and in Assam appear to have been taken unawares. 
Both the West Bengal and Assam Governments have pro- 
tested to relevant authorities at Dacca, and the latter are 
reported to have agreed to withdraw their forces from the 
disputed areas. We have reasons to believe that Muslim 
League National Guards were quite openly active in the 
areas, preparing the Muslim inhabitants in the neighbour 
hood for this coup. The Magistrate of Murshidabad and 
the Deiputy Commissioner of Cachar must have been very 
badly served by their Intelligmce Officers to have been 
thus caught napping. They failed to realize that they were 
in charge of border areas which threw certain special res- 
ponsibilities on them. This could have happened only 
because at Calcutta and Shillong were installed Govem- 
ments that had no training in the duties of rulershvp in a 
free Slate and who had no idea of the perils of the new life. 

In Shri Chakravarty Rajagopalaehari we have a philo- 
sopher who has left his militant days behind, and though a 
philosopher as a ruler is said to be an ideal combination, 
the needs of a modern State with “Pakistan” as a neigh- 
bour create for Wert Bengal certain new silurti'ons as a 
frontier Province. ^^The Premier, Dr. Prafulla Chandrai 
Ghosh, plumes himself on being an orthodox believer in 
Gandhian non-violence, devoted Vot “constructive” activities. 
The revolutionary patriots of Bengal whom he. used to 
know in his youth and who have retained their interest 
in organizing the physical might of their people could have 
been of inestimable value at this hour of trial in thinr 
people’s life. But he, out of fixed ideas, has kepi them at 
arm’s length, thus depriving his State of the services of the 
most vital element in his people’s life. Dr, Ghosh, as a 
Bengalee, should have realized that he has much leeway to 
make up in organiring the ardour of his people so long 
kept* down by British policy.. Does he not know the hi.s-; 
tory how the Bengalee was made into a “non^martial” 
race under British dispensation? And does he realize the 
special responsibility that has developed on him to wipe oat 
this stigma from his people’s record? 

Other Provinces have Jjwn training their “He me 
Guards” or “National Milhias” or ’rPerritorial Forces” to 
donstitute their “second line of defence” to keep watch aud 
ward over their frontiers, to organize their manhood and 
womanhood to meet the dangers that m, free country ia al- 


ways threatened with. We have seen an announcement is 
the daily Press thalt two batallions are being stationed at 
dotted lines on West Bengal’s eastern frontier of 500 miles 
stretching from Jalpaiguri to the Bay of Bengal. 1600 men 
to watch over 500 miles appear to be a parody oi defence 
of a frontier which crosses paddy-fields and creeks in a flat 
countryside. If the Defence Authorities think that this 
force is adequate, we will not enter into a futile contro- 
versy with them. 

But what we are concerned with is the organization 
of army formations stationed in West Bengal./ We pro- 
pose to say it straight away that we shall dot be satisfied 
if West Bengal’s defence is effecicd by non-Bengalee ele- 
ments alone. We want to see the Bengalee in line with 
them. We will be satisfied vrilh nothing else. Wc want 
to see stationed in West Bengal’s eastern frontier army 
fofimations manned by Bengalees. We want to see Bengalee 
men and women of tliese frontier areas roused to a sense 
of their duty as defenders of their ovm hearth and home. 
It is a truism today that in modem wars there can^ 
not be any distinction made between combatant and non- 
combatant elements in the warring peoples. West Bengal 
l)eing a frontier unit of the Indian Unkm cannot be granted 
any special dispensation of non-combat ivene'*s. After one 
hundred and fifty years of neglect, her people must be 
prepared to pass through greater military j^scipline tbani 
their neighbours in other parts of India. 

Bengal’s Claim on Bengalispeaking 
Areas 

Bengal's claim on the Bengalee-speaking areas of 
Bihar and the adjoining Stales about which ihere has been 
a lot of agitation for a number of years, has now assumed 
great importance. It should be clear that the Constituent 
Assembly, which will meet in April, will not l>c able to 
postpone consideration of this ticklish issue. Tliere is 
every likelihood that the present Hindi maiority in it. who 
have been trving to get Hindi installed as State language 
liy the force of a bare majority attained tlirough brisk 
canvassing, will also try to settle Bengal's claim in tbeir 
favour, y The newly elected Congress President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad’s address at the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan gives serious cause few apprehending that the return 
of the Bengalee-speaking areas of Bihar will he resisted 
by the TIindi-speaking authorities at the Highest level. 
Bihar for long has been engaged in a campaign of con- 
verting the Bengalee-speaking areas into a Hindi-speaking 
»onc through the disseminalion of Hindi with the ruse of 
popularisation of Rashtrabhasa. Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
blurted out the truth, the saint taking a queer stand when 
his self-interest is touched. It is now clear that Hindi 
has been exploited as an insidious form of territorial 
aggrandisement. Dr. Prasad is angry with the Hindi 
Sammelan because they have not succeeded in defeat- 
ing Bengal’s claim on these areas through a success- 
ful propagation of Hindi. Knowing as we do Dr. Pra- 
ehad’s efforts to crush Bengalees in Bihar, his last utter- 
ance has not been anrprising but West Bengal will commit 
a blander if she still remains complacent on the verbal 
aBauranopa cl the High Command. ^ ^ 
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Sardar Paters aotioo in allcKtiog Seraikela and 
Kharswan to Orissa instead oi! amalgamating them <with 
Bengal, is another proof that all is not well with Bengal 
at the highest New Delhi level. Pressure, it seems, was 
put upon the Government of India from within as much 
from out^de immediately to rescind the original order 
of the States Department for the amalgamation of the 
two States with Orissa and to issue a fresh order for 
their merger with Bihar on the ground that the two 
States are contiguous to the district of. Siiighbhum and 
constitute asVas claimed, a part of Singhbhum and there- 
fore of Bihar. This pressure from Bihar seems to have 
borne immediate fruit. A communi^fue has been issued 
by the Government df India stating that the arrangements 
made about the different units of the Eastern States Agency 
arc only temporary without prejiidiro to the claim of any 
lirovince to have any one of these States. Although the 
initial success goes to Bihar, Bengal should also welcome 
this latest statement of policy because it leaves the ques- 
tion open. ^As has been pointed out by (he Hindusthan 
\ISutndard, the incorporali(m of the States of Seraikela and 
Kharswan with Orissa constitute? a grave injustice not to 
Bihar but to Bengal, or rather to West Bengal which alone 
has the rightful claim not only to these two States but 
also to its contiguous districts of Singhl:>hum, Maubhiim, 
Santal Parganas and Pumea, which at present form part of 
Bihar, 

Bihar’s claim to Seraikela and Kharswan, as on those 
four eastern districts, is only fantastic as there is no lin- 
guistic, cultural or ethnological affinity with Bihar. In 
Seraikela, 30 per cent of its population are Bengalees, 25 
per cent Oriya, 20 per cent Sanlal, 16 per cent Ho and 
only 3 per cent arc Hindustanis. Even assuming that 
the remaining 6 per cent have greater affinity with Hindu- 
stanis than with any otlier group in the Slate, Hindu- 
stanis would even then constitute only 9 per cent of the 
(Population. The fact really is tliat Seraikela and Khars- 
wan are parts ofi the Dhalbhum Pargana of the Singh- 
bhum district which is predooiiinnnlly a Benj^alee-speakin? 
area and culturally, historically and ethnologically form 
part of Bengal. Dhalbhum is contiguous to Purulia on 
the one side and Midnaipiore on the other, Tliis Pargana, 
and in fact the wiiole of Singhbhum^ had formed part of 
the Midnapore district. In the 1931 Census, it has been 
clearly stated that *'outside Jamshedpur town Bengali is 
the dominant language in Dhalbhum, Oriva comes a bad 
second and Hindustani a poor third.” Bengali in this area 
is al^ the subsidiary language for the Adibasis, Kecent 
iiiveitigaiion,<( have revealed, states the Hindusthan Standard, 
that the most ancient documents in the Raj Sherista, as 
well aa in the District Record Room, so far as matters 
relate' to Dhalbhum, are all in Bengali. Out of the doco- 
ments tlwt are registered in the DTIalbhtim Sub-Rcgistry 
Office every year, not nwe than one in m’ttry thousand 
le in Hindi, not even one in Oriya, ahtmt S per cent are 
Iff English and the rest are all in Bengali, So wdl-recog- 
iffaed is the predominant position of Bengali in Dhalbhum 
^ eouit language in the aub-diyilsion has all along 
been B^galf. The position is ekibstantiaUy the same in 


the two States on which have faBen the gmaiy efts ol 
Bihar. • , 

The machinations through which these two States have 
gone to Orissa have been revealed in an article contributed 
to the Amrita Bazar Patrika, The CapiralJ of these Slates 
exercise great influence over the rural areas, because the 
ruling dynasties, their leading officials and the urban 
population arc Oriyas. Oriya has, for some time past, been 
made the official language of the Sutes and the medium 
of instruction in their educational institutions. 

The same writer gives an account of Oriya and BiharJ 
activities in Singhbhum and Manbhum for altering the 
Bengali language and culture in tlieir respective favour. 
Bengal’s activity there is conspicuous by its absence. 
Organisations, both political and cultural, have been set 
up under differem names in Singhbhum working for the 
incorporation of this district in Orissa, large amounts 
are being spent for the establishment of Oriya Schools 
in institutions to infuse Oriya culture among an unwilling 
people. On the political front, the claim for the inccir- 
Ipotration of Singhbhum in Orissa h vigunnisly agitated 
and pursued. Bihar is already holding the district and 
trying by every means in its power to retain it. Bengal 
has no organisation and no activity there. Thider such 
conditions a perplexing situation prevails among the local 
Adibasis who neither desire to remuiri in Biljar nor like 
to join Orissa hocause both are alien to their culture and 
tradition. In their exasperation they have started a se)para- 
tist movement for an autonomoi:? homeland of their own 
in default of any co-operation or sympathy from Bengal 
to which they are eloscJy lelaietl by a common ciihure, 
tradition and language.v It is signiheam ihnt although 
Singhbhum is under the Bibar Provincial Congiess Cotn- 
miliee, the Orissa Provincial Congress Committee main- 
tains and operates its offices at different centres in Singh- 
bhum which actually function in competilion with the 
Bihar Congress organisations. <'The Bengal Congress main- . 
tains no organisations there. It u pity that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has not yet lljouplit fit to 
ostablisJi an office even at jamshedpore nlthoiich Orissa 
P.C.C. offices are briskly functioning at Chakradharpur 
and other places of Singhbhum. In jMnnbhum, 70 per 
cent of the popularicn are Bengali-speaking and Adi- 
basis constitute the remaining 30 per cent. Almost the 
same is the case with Pakur in Santal Parganas and the 
Kishenganj area in the Piiritea district. 

Congress is committed to the reconstitution of pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis, but some of her top-most 
leaders have not concealed their eagerness to go back upon 
this accepted principle. The t^ubject oC reconstitutiojn of 
provinces on a linguistic basis has been under llwi con- 
sideration of the Constituent Assen^ly and different pro- 
vinces in South and pentral India are pressing forward 
their claims. Gandhi ji has supported this move, to which 
Congress stands committed, in respect of many provinces 
•bat has not yet mentioned Bengal. It is high time for 
the Government of Bengal and the Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee' to move into the mstter, assert themselves 
end get the immense wrong and harm done to Bengal 
rectified. Ddoy we^M dangerous; 
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West Bmgql Under the B.P.C.C. MUusXry 

After the Mountbatteu decisioa had eettled the 
matter of partition, West Bengal, as defined under the 
National ^vision came under the regime of a dual 
Minlstiy./lh^re was in existence the League Ministry 
under which Bengal was torn up with famine, com- 
munal disturbances and ruthless oppression and ita 
economy was totally disrupted through malpractices, 
corruption, black-marke tecring and prohteenng on a 
titanic scale carried on largely with the knowledge and 
backing of the administration. /The story of that 
procefftj of decay and degeneration of the services is a 
long one, but some day a full histoiy will be wTitten 
giving the detailed background of the Rowland Report. 

In accordance with tlic Mouiitbatten decision, a 
^Shadow Cabinet’^ came jointly into othcc at the 
beginning of June, 1947, professedly to look afti r the 
inUMCsl-a of the? pcoph* of West Bengal in particular, 
and that of the Nationalists of Bengal in general. This 
‘Shadow Cabinet" was in office f-or neaily two months 
and a half, wliicli was amiile time in which to observe 
•the root causes of the decay of administrative procci^cs 
and Ui devise a j^liin for the process of reform and 
regcneraiion that was essential to relieve the suffering 
of the pcopJcj. In due etjurse came tlie Paitition award 
and the “IShadow CMbinel” niateriaJizcd into the 
Cabinet ffi sole control of the adannistration of West 
Bengal. The jieople heaved a sigh of relief, as they 
thought thal since the Congress had come into power, 
reforms and re dress would soon be und(>r way and the 
Question of the bedermcnl of the peojde with reiiet, 
rehabiJilation and slaitQung out of bJaek-niarketf^ering, 
maladministration and coinipfion, would be tackled i*' 
a nietiiodical and planned fashion. 

But West Bengal had made a inisluke, for it was 
not a Congress Ministry that had come into power, to 
foim a democratic government of the people in 
accordance with the v’ongress ideals, to rule the pm- 
vinco by the people for the benefit of the peojile. On 
the contrary, it was a caucus of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee that had obtained control of the 
province, to rule it through its chosen tools, for the 
aggrandlsc'nient of its own partieiilar party faction. It 
had leamt*^ little during its '^=3hadow” regime, beyond 
acting certain League methods for future um(>, jukI it 
has done nothing for the relief and regeneration ut 
the province in the five montlu* that it has been in 
full control. Scarcity of the fvs.srntials of life is on Ihe 
Increase, costs are rising on all .sides and the profiteer 
and the black-marketeer is still canying on his mal- 
practices with impunity. Thanks to Mahatma Gandlu 
and the oomparativoly high literacy of the province, 
there has been no communal trouble in the province 
beyond a momentary flare-up. There is no strain on 
the finances of the province either for the present. 
Yet tliere are no indications of any nation-building 
activities, nor is there any attempt at the rebuilding 
of the morale and the restoration of the efficiency of 
the province. The administration is as loose and 
lackadaisical as ever and the only things that^rr on 
the increase are inefficiency and the costs of adminis- 


tration. The voice and opinion of the people ntill 
count for as little— if not oven less— as it did under 
the rule of the British bureaucracy. 

In short Bengal is having a taste of the Caucus 
rule — which is running true to pattern — ^that has been 
imposed on this unfortunate people under the false 
label of a “Congress government.*’ The Indian National 
Oomgress has all along stood for the ideals of demo- 
cracy. But the party-faction that has today obtained 
control of the province of We.«»t Bengal, did not come 
into power through democratic and opon^ methods, nor 
is it willing, even toilay, to change it-s methods. Let 
us illustrate the point. 

At the time when the question of partition of 
the Punjab and Bengal was being discussed in the All- 
India CongnjAs Coinmitlee, it was decided by the 
Working Committee tlmt directly the Partition was 
settled the Provincial Congress Commit tce.s concerned 
should be split up info Zonal Committees so that e.icli 
partitioned sector could w'ork out it? own probleinr- in 
accoixtan»a' with the peopled will as it obtniup in that 
f’cetor. Bui. tliis evidently would go the interests 

of the Paity-bossert who tu'w dominate the IVmgal 
Provincial Congress Commdiee Uirough low intrigue 
and fraudulent methods of voting and election. Kast 
Bengal is the main source of strengih for these party- 
bosse.«», the tens of millions of its Moslem people — 
almost all hostile to the Congress-providing numbers 
of fraudulent votes for the BP.C.C. So what would 
happen to the party-bosses if Zonal Committees are 
formed ? And. thendore. in West Bengal, no Zonal 
Com mi lire h:w materialized. We append below two 
letters from Acharya Kripalaui. the then Prr.sident 
the A -I. C C. to prove our -«fafenienf. It, should be 
noted th.at Sri Kali Pachi Mukhrrjeo. to whom the 
letters are addresse-d, is a Minister in the Ghosh 
Cabinet of West Bengal, wdio ha.s not relinquished his 
Seeretar>’ship of the B.P.C.Cm for obvious rea.sons. 

ATL-TNDTA CONGRESS COMMTTIT.E 

Camp : fi, Jactar Mantar Road. New Delhi 

22nd August, 1917 

My dear Kali Bab\i. 

I had persoivdlv talked to you about the 
formation of the Zonal Committees. Now that the 
Boundarv' Cnrnmi.'^si'on has given its award there 
should b«* delav. I ."^airo ycni n alize tliai after 
the decLsidn the problems affectiTur t)ie two Zones 
are different I s.aw this in Sind The problems of 
Sind are quite different from iho^e of the Indian 
provinces. S.nd has therefore to n'fer to me for any 
fundamental roli<-y about which there .is doubt. 
While We.st Bengal is a ^u'ocincf* of India, East 
Bengal is not so Therefore if in East Bengal Con- 
gress organis.ation is to be kept up it cannot be 
tacked on to West Bengal but must have direct 
a.c(TSs to us in the matter -of fundamental poli<'ies 
to be followTd. 

I have already told you as to how the Zon.'il 
Committees are to be formed. Tlie delegates from 
each Zone form the Zonal Comniitteo. The rrvem- 
bers of the executive of each Zone fonn the i.*xe- 
cutivp for the Zone. Tlie new 'officc-l:>earers for the 
Zone may be elected. The President of the B.P.C.C. 
as he belongs to East Bengal may continue to be 
President of the East Bengal Zonal Committee as 
also the B.P.C-C. If there is any Vice-l^eiftdent 
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from the Western Zone in the present Committee 
he may be elected <he Acting President Of the 
WMem Zone till fresh elections are held. 

The matter must be expedited. You have 
nothing to do except to make the necessary 
announcement. If this is not done I may be 
obliged to issue orders from here that Zonal mem- 
bers arc free to meet and transact business. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd|- J. B. Kripaianz 

Sri Kali Pada Mookerjee, 

Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
115-E, Dharamtalla Street. Calcutta. 

Copy ifb : Sri Surendra Mohan Ghose, 

Camp : New Delhi. 

ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITIEE 
6, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi 

Dated 1.9.47. 

My dear Kali Babu, 

Your letter of the 29th August. When we 
personally met during my last visit to Calcutta you 
told me that the Boundary Commission having 
given its award, the Zonal Committee will be 
formed. Now I that your Committee is not pre- 
pared to give effect to the decision of the Working 
Committee. You even doubt if that was the decision 
though you have been told so by the Secretaries 
and myself. Yon refer to your President’s letter 
which was not addressed to me but to the General 
Secretary. Only a copy was sent to me. I was not 
therefore called upon to reply. But if you must 
have a reply from me I must tell you that what- 
ever the Permanent Secretary wrote at first was an 
obvious mistaJee. The argument given in your 
Resident’s letter against Zonal Committee would 
apply even to the Zonal Comnnittee if it were 
created in the eastern Zone only. The decision of 
the Working Committofs seems to have been 
wrongly worded by the Permanent Secretary, ^ He 
immediately corrected it. The Working Committee 
does not pass resolutions only. It also takes decisions 
that are recorded. What the Permanent Secretary 
wrote afterwards ‘ was the correct decision of the 
Working Committee. It eould not be otherwise. 

In taking this decision the Working Om-mittee 
was not influenced by any resolution of any Con- 
ference but by the new circumstances created by the 
political division of India. Not to adjust oneself to 
the changing conditions and to ignore them is not 
political wisdom. 

I had a talk with your President on the point. 
I am soiTv to say he failed to see the chang^ 
situation. I think he and those who think with him 
are harming the best interests of Bengal. I am sorry 
to say this about those whom I consider as dear 
friends. But political judgment may differ. I have 
only 'to warn you about the oonsequences of delay. 
Ahrarfy (here is an idoa that East Bengal hag bedn 
trying to dominate West Ben^gal* If Zonal Com- 
mittees are not formed this feeling lof antagonism 
between East Bengal and West Bengal will grow. 
But yoti will say that you know the feeling*, there 
better than myself. That could not be theoretically 
denied if there were not vocal opinion with argu- 
ments given by the other side 4 ..,You must, however, 
jemember that I have not given you tny opinion 
but the judgment of the Working Committee. As 
yen seem determined to take time I can only keep 
all the papers before the next meeting . of the 
Working Oommittee. But may T suggest that at 
least for the distribution of membership forms the 
BP.C.C. should make itself alcove suspicion by 
i^n^^^ing the task to a West Bengal Committee, 
a Committee may be formed in eonsultation 


with Sri PrafuUa Obosh and any other person who 
represente West Bengal ai^ constituted today. You 
know there are edtsopa amptainU dbout the dietri- 
buUofn of forme. You will ieAiow your bana-fide$ if 
you dio this little. 

I am afraid we are eoncemipg %aurselvee with 
our email grerupe and parties at a time when the 
country ie passing throtigh the most diffkuli times. 
As for the publications of my letter to you a 
.copy of which I sent to your President, the rei^on- 
sibility is not ours. However, I may remind you 
that the decision about the formation of the Zonal 
committees was not considered a confidential 
decision. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd|- J. B. Kripalaki 

The Secretaiy, 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

With this background, .the intolerance towards 
public opinion and obduracy of Premier Dr. Ghosh can 
be well understood. When those characteristics are 
coupled with almost absolute ignorance and in- 
experience in administrative affairs, the results are 
bound to be disastrous. At the time of our going to 
press there is talk about a change in the Ministry. 
There is little hope from such a change if it merely 
means that another group of professional dealers in 
corrupt politics obtain mastery over the destinies ol 
West Bengal, using the name and status of Dr. B. C. 
Roy as a shield to hide their malpractices.* Indeed, it 
might even be worse, unless Dr. B. C. Roy is extremely 
careful in his choice of associates. 

The Ghosh Administration in Bengal 

We have till now refrained from making any 
comments about Dr. Ghosh's Ministry, though we were 
pained to find the rapidity with which Dr. Ghosh had 
started copying the methods of his predecessor, with 
the hope that things would improve as soon as Dr. 
Ghosh sensed the trend of public opinion. We regret 
to have to admit that our hopes have been belied. 

The list of officers appointed in key positions by 
Dr. Ghosh at the time of the transfer of power came 
to us as a surprise. Many officers of proved honesty 
and ability had cither been excluded or relegated to 
unimportant positiions and many of those who had 
either proved worthless or. had actively worked against 
the interests of the country were placed in high 
positions. Private patronage was writ large on the list. 
The Secretariat was filled in the main with the in- 
experienced, such as the civilians from the judicial 
cadre with little administrative^ experience, and with 
the pmved incompetents, the inevitable result of all 
which has been gross inefficiency. 

Appointmente at the Calcutta Police Headquarters 
at Lalbaear, from the very beginning, were equally bad, 
if not worse. On the efficiency and honesty of the rtalf 
at Lalbaear depends' the peace and security of Calcutta 
on which in its turn depends the tranquillity of all 
Wert Bengal and a good deal of India. 

It is now further being stated that Dr. Ghosh’s 
Cabinet has practically decided to amalgamate the 
Calcutta Police and the Bengal Police. The matter la 
of moment becauos }urt now the peK>ple of India can* 
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afford to let Oakutt^ becotee a ground for retrial 
of rejected theoriee. On (flalcutta’a security and strengUi 
depend the stability of Indiana Eastern defences to a 
very large extent. The danger of lowering the effective- 
ness of Security arrangements in Calcutta had already 
been demonstrated during the communal carnages of 
1046-47. Dr. Ghosh, the Bengal Premier, brought a 
number of inexperienced police officers, having no 
knowledge of the city criminals, their habitats and 
their modus operandi, into the City Police right at the 
beginning of his tenure and placed them in high posi- 
tions. The result had been very disciuieting. as imme- 
diately after these postings, tliere was a serioui; increase 
in armed robberies and otlier crimes in the city. Wlien 
the “district’' police oflicors failed to cope with the 
situation, as was only to be expected, a batch of 
Calcutta police officers were silectcd to form an Anti- 
Robbery Squad. Anriod robberies, sim-e then, have 
been practically brought under control and the previous 
crimes are being traced. This, together with the recent 
detection of Pakistani smuggling, has proved, if proof 
was newasjiry at all, that rural and metropolitan crimi- 
nals differ radically in character and tliereforc different 
standards of investigation are needed to stop them. In 
India, from the time of Monitsamhita and Kautilya 
down to the present day this distinction has been 
observed, \6 has been the case in evety other civilised 
country. It is very difficult to understand Dr. GlKishs 
eagerness to break this age-old tradition. At a recent 
press conference at the Calcutta police headquarters, 
in the presence of the Police Commissioner and a 
number of Deputy Commissioners, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Detective Department admitted, iii 
reply to a question, that at least six years’ experience 
was needed for qualifying an officer to be placed on 
detection of city crimes. Unless the top men of the 
Calcutta police have requisite knowledge and expe- 
rience of the city crimes and criminals, the entire work 
of the police stations are bound to beconie inefficient. 

A reference to the reports of Sir Henry Harrison, 
Sir Stuart Hogg, Sir John Lambert, Mr. David Lyall 
and many other police admini.strators of high reputa- 
tion will reveal that all previous proposals fOr amal- 
gamation were turned down on the ground that it would 
lower the efficiency of the administration and foster 
friction and jealousy within the force. The present 
talk of amalgamation, together with the influx of dis- 
trict police men in all the ranks, hjuj already gene- 
rated jealousy and friction within the force threatening 
its integrity and discipline. The recent arrests of ^ 
clerk at the office of the Assistant Inspector-General 
of Police, dealing with transfers and postings of the 
force, on a charge of bribery, and of six armed police 
constables brought from the districts into Calcutta on 
a charge of robbing a passerby on a highway, while 
on patrol duty in a police lony, indicates the level of 
indiscipline to which the ■force has sunk at the very 
inception of this proposal. 

Corruption and ineflBLciency is still going on ^ 
the Civil Supply department. Dr. Ghdsh’s Ministry has 
mot been able to fulfil its promises regarding the 


eradication of those evils from that department. Given 
proper encouragemeift, information would have been 
forthcoming from inside the Civil Supply Office regard- 
ing the collusion of certain oihciai^ of the department 
with the black-market. Indeed right at the outset of 
its tenure the Ministry received such information, but 
no action was taken against the officials concerned. In 
another case a junior oftict,r of the Knfiorcemeat Branch 
brought a flagrant case uf black-marketeermg directly 
U> the notice of the Civil Supply Minisiter. Big men 
were involved and they had mflueuce, m the result 
WHS that the zealou.s officer, who hMd detected the 
transaeliion and tried to urge the Minister into taking 
action was summariiy dismissed by the Deputy Cowr 
missianer in charge as a disciphnary measure, ttie 
grounds for dismissal being that this junior offir'cr had 
gone over the heads of his iminodiate superiors and 
laid information diri'ctly with the highest authontiea. 
After the orders for dismissal were passed, the victim 
went to the Civil Supply Minister and asked for pi*o- 
teetfon and rc'tlress, lioinling out Ihat the Minister 
concerned had hiiii^lf asked all officials to go to him 
directly when such .serious eases of moml turpitude 
involving corruption and biiick-rnarkcting were m- 
volvod. The Minister pleaded inability to intervene 
and the offi<‘.er was rcinstatc'd only after there was 
oousiderabh' adverse comment in the press. 

A.S with the anti -corruption drive, that for procure- 
ment Ims misfired, due to there being no strong band 
at the head to enforce action in cither direction, to 
encourage and promote honest officers and to PUt 
down and punish the dishonest ones. Black -markets are 
floinrishing as a result and procurement and dcstribu- 
tion is lagging beliind in cveo’ direction. I'uday, wJien 
the iiarv4*st has just come in, there is scarcity and 
cutting down of rationa to below the minimum 
subsistence level in all the rationed areas. And the same 
is the story about all the controlled materials, and the 
consumer i.s being victimised eveiywhere in every w^ay. 

As in the Secretariat and the Police, appointments 
have been made by Dr. Ghosh in other department 
without due rt'gard to the ability, experience or quah- 
ffcatioDs of the officers appointed. The general result 
has been a down-grade movement, without any hopes 
of betteiTnout ,in the near future. A Pulilic Service 
Commission for Bengal has been appointed at lasjt, but 
the personnel of that body also seems tn have been 
chosen with more emphasis towards acquiescence to- 
wards Dr. Ghosh’s dicta that anything else. In the 
Education Department, Dr. Ghosh has turned matters 
tox)^-tur\’y at the bottom, slopped the functioning of 
the two colleges for the (raining of primary education 
teachers, and has held up the functioning of the 
Sargent Scheme without replacing it with any well- 
laid-out plan of primary education for the province. 
He has looked upon higher education with a step- 
motherly eye and there is a distinct divergence of 
opinion between Dr. Ghosh and the University and 
college teachers. Here, as in all departments, Dr. GhoeQi 
has been seeking for and being guided by yes-men. A 
most unworthy person, with extremely doubtful 
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political afitfeccdentSi was appointed Secretary to the 
Adv^isojy Committee on Secondaiy and Higher £duca* 
tion set up by Dr. Ghosh’s administration. This gentle- 
man has now been appointed as the Secretary of the 
Public Services Comnusskm. This appointment is typi- 
cal of Dr. Ghosh’s attitude of irresponsibility towards 
the people of West Bengal, as the sole point in favour 
of this cx«KadicaI Democrat is that he happens to be 
matrimonially related to that poliucal stooge of Dr. 
Ghosh Vi ho made room for Dr. Ghosh in the West 
Bengal Lcgis|atui’e. 

What surprised us most is the exclusion from Edu- 
cational Committees of Dr. Ghosh’s Administration of 
Sj. Anathnath Basu, an acknowledged authority on 
education and who has gained knowledge as a delegate 
to the UNESCO about the latest improvements in 
educational methods of Uie world. 

In the posting of surplus officers who have opted 
for West Bengal, the veiy approach has been wrong. 
Instead of fitting persons to services, a policy of fitting 
salaries to the vacated posts was adopted. The result 
has been that accountants have gone where clerks were 
needed and Sub-Registrars have been posted where 
auditors arc required. In the Sales Tax Department, 
nearly sixty tax officers and inspectors have gone over 
to East Bengal. Qualified auditors and accountants 
were required to replace them, and a large number of 
them came from East Bengal. But because their salary 
was less than that of the outgoing officers, and 
because the salaries of Sub-Registrars and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors were the same, the latter have been posted 
there. With no knowledge of audit and accounts, it is 
impossible for them to prove useful at the Sales Tax 
Office with the inevitable result that while the taxes 
will continue to be collected from the consumers, little 
of it will go to the public exchequer. It is also doubtful 
whether persons on the wrong side of life will be able 
to master a new subject which requires yeors to learn. 
Consultation with the heads of the departments bs 
regards the kinds of officers they require and the fitting 
of men to the departments at their own pay would 
have solved the entire problem. But Dr. Ghosh is 
impervious to reason and advice. He has declared in 
many press conferences that he is guided by “the grey 
matter in his head” and he is determined to continue 
to do so. Meanwhile, during the five months of his re- 
gime, the people have become exasperated and serious 
concern has arisen in public mind about the dangerous 
risk the province is running in entrustftig the adminis- 
tration in him. 

At the present juncture, the foremost duty of 
Governm^$nt is to arrange for military education and 
prepare for defence. He seems determined not to do 
either of them. East Bengal refugees are pouring in 
this province, he is hot prepared to face this fact and 
to distribute the refugees aU over the province in a 
pfanned manner but wants to evade re^onsibili^ty by 
mere denials. He has also withheld information of the 
arrival of East Bengal refugees from the 
Ck)vemment in spite of the fact that in Greater 
Calcutta sione, during the past few weetce, the mm^ 


of ration cards have gone up by a miUjon. Imi&ediate 
considerations of defence, relief to refugees and future 
programmes of reconstruction all require ihat Dr, 
Ghosh with his group, impervious to all reasons and 
advice, must vacate office for the safety of the people. 

The Birbhum bye^lection referred to above, through 
which Dr. P. C. Gh^h, the Premier of West Was 

returned to tlie We^ Bengal Legislative AsBembly, had 
its lessons for Dr. Ghosh, if he only had the capacity to 
assimilate tliem. The main It^soii was that the days of 
political jobbery are slowly coming to an end. In this 
election, his rival wlio has no political record wliaisoevei 
and is not even a native of the Birbhum district, being 
only a senior lawy'cr in an obscure district bar, scored 
nearly 11000 votes out of a total of about 33000 against 
the sitting Premier of West Bengal, who was a member 
of the Working Committee of the AlLIitidia Congresa 
Committee, and Birbhum is a staunch Congress District 
to boot ! For comparison, wc would merely state that 
a year agio Dr. Shyamaprasad Mocker jee, a veritable titan 
amongst the nonX^ongress leaders of India, barely managed 
to get one*tenth of the total votes cast, when he was 
defeated by one of the obscurest of Congressmen of Bengal, 
In the Birbhum election,, Dr. Ghu.sh came within an ace 
of defeat, being saved at the very last moinem through 
the full weight of the A.-1.C.C. and the B.f\C.C. Ijeing 
thrown in his favour tlirough an Ukase being* issued by 
Aebarya Kripalani, liic Congress President, calling on all 
the faithful to ward off the defeat of the Congress. 

When Dr. Ghosh realised that his position was shaky, 
he turned for assistance to the Congress President, Acharya 
Kripalani, who in an appeal to liie voters, declared, “Know- 
ing as I do the worth and wwk of Sliri Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh 1 feel that to oppose him in this election would 
1)6 doinig a distinct dis-senice not only to West Bengal but 
to United Bengal.” Thus, it will be seen that in certifying 
the ”work and worth” of Dr. Ghosh, in order to get him 
through, even the Congress President had to come down 
to tlie level of doing election propaganda for him. 

But Dr. Gho.sh had incurred so much unpopularity 
during his tlieree-month reg^e for his high-handed methods, 
his patronage of the worst elements at the Administrative 
and Polite headquarters and his failure to inspire con- 
fidence in his Government, that it seemed that even the 
Congress President’s Ukase was not having its desired 
effect. He next turned to those very men whom, only 
two months ago, he had unceremoniously removed from 
the Ministry. Shri Jadabendra Nath Panja, the first 
Finance Minister in lus Cahiniet, went to the conetiiufency 
and in spite of his ripe old age did yeoman’s service in 
turning the tide of unpopularity in favour of Dr. Ghosh. 
The leaders of the H(x»ghly distiiot, whose sympathy he 
had alienated by refusing to listen to their advice in 
the final {ormation of the Cabinet, also oame to his rescue 
and appealed to the voters to vote for Dr. Ghosh. The 
Communist Party also mobilised their fall Strength and 
worked in co-operation with the Congress woiken. It is 
also worth mentioning thact almost all the newspapers 
of CalcuUa gave full support to Pr. Gho|lj|K and some of the 
Ministers went there to omiditcriAg &e election props* 
gsads In penoiu 
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Foreign Capital 

Mr. N. V. Gudgil, India’s Minister for Worka^ Mines 
fffift Power revcoied in a speech at Madras that the Goyern- 
jneut of india were actively considering the question of 
encouraging foAign capital either through the agency of 
foreign firms or foreign governments in the execution of 
major projects in the various provinces. Mr. Gadgii said 
that lie wuis aware of prejudiecs in certain quarters about 
the utili!»aLiuii of foreign capital und talent and declared, 
"Xljc&e prejudices were valid before August 15 but now 
tliat we are free, whtilicr it is foreign lalcnt or capital 
both are going to be coinpleJciy under our control and 
wilJ be made available and acceptable on our own condi- 
tions. 1 do not tiiink;, in the present circumstances of 
the world, '(iicie are countries which can afford to neglect 
both or either of foreign capital and talent.” 

He also i$uid that there were two limiting cunditiona 
in the way of our industrial advancement and added, '*One 
iri shortage of tochincaJ rnun-power and the second is that 
of finance. By speuking in an uuoithudox manner, £ refuse 
to believe liiat the second one is really an impediment. The 
que^^tiou of encouraging loroign capital is engaging the 
aileiilion of the Governnu. nt.” 

Two difTcrenl thiiigi* have here been unnecessarily 
mixed up. India can have no ohjcciion in bringing 
foreign expeit^. They will come here and work under 
stipulated i^ndidotis under terms of the contract mutually 
agicod upon and will have no tiption to go beyond that. 
Service of fonugii experts need not be feared. But it ks 
not so easy with the import of Ifnrcign capital. Entry of 
foreign capital in undeveloped couiUrics has invariably 
been accompanied with foreign control ultimately leading 
to foit'igii domination, China and India are both burning 
examples of what misehief foreign capital is capable of 
doing. India has been politically free, but her economic 
freedom is yet to be attained. Tlic foreign agency houses 
fifllill continue to follow their predatory economics of ex- 
ploitation and unfair x^ompotition unchecked by the Cen- 
tral or Provincial Governmenls. Mr. Gadgii has spoken 
of keeping foreign capital under control, but till the Govern- 
ment of India has succeeded in putting a stop to the pre 
datory economics of the fmeigii Agency Houses, the hopes 
held ou; by him of future control of fresh capitiils from 
abroad will not bo convincing. 

Capital, in every country, has ORily one aim, amassing 
of bank bulaujces for the few at the cost of the many, 
Indian capitalists are no exception. It did not take them 
probably more than a few hours to forget that they 
owe llieir fortunes to the protective duties enjoyed by them 
for decades together^ the enhancement of cost having 
been borne by those very consumers who later on 
were mercilessly fleeced during the war and post- 
war years. Most of them now seem eager to let in, 
foreign capital to be worked jointly with them for the 
merry exploitation of the masses. With the protection 
clauses for British capital in the Government of India Act 
wiped out, British capital *4ia8 no otlter Bliemative but to 
combine with its Indian ctmfrere in order to gain a foot- 
hold in this country. lliO same is the American game. 
Wo believe that Mr. Gadgil’s view of shoxtago of 
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Indian capital is not borne out by facts. Proflu subject 
to tax are officially slated to have increased manifold be- 
tween .1938-39 and 1943-44 from Rs. 377*6 millions to 
Ks. 1344*9 millions. There is no doubt that actual profits 
are much higher. There are no means of knowing the 
amounts of hidden profits, secret reserves, capital accumu- 
lation and various other methods of making secret profits, 
which have escaped taxation. Large-scale tax evasion has 
been ad mil ted by Govern ineiit 

The paid-up capita] of companies in India r^se be- 
tween MaA:K, 1939 and 1942-43 from Rs. 2<4P3*9 millions 
to Rs. 3163*8 millions. Later figures are not available. 

The colossal amount of idle capital can only be gauged 
from the weekly returns of the Imperial Bank and Sche- 
duled Banks. Total depoMis in Scheduled Banks have 
risen between 1938-39 and Novfinl)er, 1947 fioin Ks. 2378*3 
milJiims to Rs. 10752 millions. 

Between May, 1943 (when the capital issue «‘onirol 
was enforced) and September, 1945, (rcf-h caj>iial issues 
for Rs. 2600 millions were sajiciioned. War bonds have 
not been popular, Tfie tendency of the capitalists have 
l>con to avoid war loans intended mainly for drawing extra 
money from the markot and this accounts for the enor- 
mous increase in idle money at the banks. As against 
a huge dop»vdt of Rs. 10752 millions advances account for 
Rs. 3685 millions and bills discounting for only Rs. 154 
millions. 

Higher conrentraiion of capital and managejwml i4 
the last thing that .should be desired in a country which 
is predominantly agnciihural. At the end of the war, wo 
find that 18 Agency ffouses of foreign origin o>>nliol 601 
subsidiaries which is nearly 70 i)er cent of tlie total con- 
cerns in India and 7 Indian Agency Houses have 225 sub- 
sidiaries under them. 

We believe that the most uTgriil need of fndian in- 
dustries today is freedom fiom the grip of h-nh foreign 
and Indian agency houses which has been the mo.-t dan-* 
gerous engine lor the drainage of the pcot»lc's life 
blood for conversion into the huge hank balances of the 
capitalii»is. For a planned industrialisation suited to our 
own basic economic and social srrucliire, we think, tliere 
is already enough capital in the country itself for a start, 

""Peace in Industry" 

The world has been getting used to the use of 
military terminology to describe event a in civil life. 
War in industry has become a familiar thing, and 
after the combatants, capital and labour have wasted 
the national wealth in their quarrel, there is a period 
of uneasy peace as in Ihe world of nation-Statos. In 
India also we have the same phenomenon. The Indus- 
tries Conference, Iteld at New Delhi on Deceniber 18 
last, passed a resolution on “peacje in industry” for 
three years at least. Wc do not see the value of this 
peace. For, during this truce, the combatants will be 
thinking more of the defence arrangements for the 
impending war than of serving society of which both 
are limbs and instruments. This particular resolution 
demonstrates once again tliat the Central Qovernment 
of the Indian Union has been living from hand to 
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mouth, having no definite policy that they can try to 
implement in the immediate future. They have been 
tolerating profiteers and black-marketeers ; they dare 
not touch tliem. Pandit Nehru in his opening speech 
at the Conference was mildly critical of '^the employer 
class” who during the war years “did not behave well.*' 
He did not appear to undei'Stand how '*in spite of the 
tremendous and heavy taxation” in India, this class 
made “vast fortunes”. He assumed that those who 
were present at the Conference, representatives of the - 
Government, of capitalism, of labour, were all “honest 
people,” and n seemed to suggest that “honesl people” 
failed to reconcile differences as distinct from dishonest 
who “sooner” made up their differences. This excursion 
into human psychology' has not, however, taken us 
nearer a solution of the diaput^e between capital and 
labour, and the three years’ truce resolution may prove 
to be as ineffective as the appeasement policy of the 
Congress High Command towards the “Pakistanis” 
This attempt to balance themselves between capital 
and labour takes us nowhere except to futility. This 
prospect does not taste well in the context of the 
freedom that we have acquired. With capital and 
labour failing to meet the consumer goods necessity 
of the country, the Government should not wobble. 

MiinorUy in Sindh 

There is an impression in the country that things 
have been happier with the minority community in 
Sindh than in the other provinces of “Pakistan.” 
Premier Khuro of the province has been loud in hia 
protestations that the minority of 15 lakh Hindus have 
nothing to be afraid of, although. 3 lakh.<? of them have 
already left their hearth and home. It is true that the 
bestiality that broke out in West Punjab and the 
N.-W. Frontier Province has been absent. But pressure 
of a more insidious character has made the life, 
honour and possessions of Sindhi Hindus wholly un- 
safe. The resolution passed by the Sindh Assembly 
Congress Party at its meeting of December 11 lost 
described conditions that have made the future of the 
minority in Sindh daik indeed. The following restric- 
tions have been placed on the officer class amongst 
Hindus ; 

No Hindu Government servant could draw 
anything from his Provident fund as a loan. 

No Hindu Government servant should be given 
any advance for any public works, e.g,, for purchase 
of ftiotor car or for building a house, etc. 

No Hindu Government serva^jt should be given 
any leave, privilege or casual, except in case of 
bona fide illness but even then that leave should not 
exceed a week or ten days. 

No Hindu Government servant should be 
allowed to commute his pension or part of his 
pension. 

No Hindu Government servant should be ap- 
pointed as Head Clerk of any department. 

No Hindu Government servant should be ap- 
pointed as confidential correspondence clerk of any 
department. 

No Hindu ^ould be appointed in the Central 
Investigation Department. 

In order to prevent Hindu Government ser- 
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vants from leaving Sindh it is reported that the 
Government is considering the question of taking 
photographs of Hindu Government servants ,eud 
passing on the same to the police to prev.ent Hindu 
Government servants from leaving &ndh. Hiudu 
Government servants are also being warned to send 
for their families otherwise suitable action would 
be taken against them. 

Wholc^e notices have been issued against 
Hindu Khatedara in several talukas in the province, 
prohibiting them from disposing of their agricul- 
tural produce before payment of land revenue, thus 
throwing them in financial difficulties as land 
revenue is always paid after disposal of field 
produce. 

Shops and godowns beloi^jing to members of 
minority communities ar© being scaled, under the 
Economic Rehabilitation Ordinance, without pro- 
per enquiry whether the owner of a shop is running 
it or not. 

The Muslims are a minority in West Bengal* 
Have they anything like this to complaiu of 7 

Oriya-Biharee Rivalry 

While Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has every reason 
to feel pleased with the “merger” of the Orissa and 
Chhatrisgarh States into the Indian Dominion, the 
quarrel that has started between Bihar and Orissa over 
the Soraikola and Kharsawan States will be taxing his 
patience. Here it is not a case of irresponsible “rulers,” 
but of two Congress Governments. We have been 
witnesses to the tragedy at Kharsawan wlmre about 
40 aborigines wore killed and a hundred wounded by 
the firing of Orissa police in connection with n 
demonstration behind which the hand of Bihar leaders 
could be detected. This, at least, is the impression 
left in the mind by a perusal of the statement issued 
by the office of the Regional Council of Orissa and 
C. P. Stales, affiliated to the All-India States Peoples' 
Conference. It is summarized below : 

According to information received here, the 
ruler of Seraikela has been "trying to wriggle out 
of the agreement” with tlie Dominion Government, 
which he has signed, and to “set up the Bih^ 
Government against the Orissa Government/’ in 
regard to taking charge of the administration of 
his State. 

The recent propaganda in the press and acti- 
vities* of some of the Ministers of Bihar, the Note 
adds, are attributed to collaboration between some 
leaders of Bihar and the ruler of Seraikela. The 
Prajamandal leaders of Seraikela and Kharsawan 
resent the activities of the Bihar leaders who had 
never interested themselves in the agitation of the 
people in the States, "but are now oollaboiating 
with the ruler to frurtrate what has been achieved 
after years of struggle.” 

The statement also charges Bihar leaders with 
egging on the Momin organization, the organiiatlon 
of the occupational classes amongst Muslims of Bihar, 
to take a hand in the game. Mr. Ansari, President of 
the Zamiat-ul-Momm of Bihar, is a Minister in the 
province. We do not like the look of things. Provin- 
cialism has too long been tolerated by Congress 
leadership. It is time, something is done to scotch this 
evil, if after communalism, provincialism is not to 
wreck the Indian Union’s integrity. 
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Greater Maharaahtra *^0^ 

Tbe for a greater Maharwtro, the forma- 

tion oi a Province in the Federation of India sheltering 
the majority of MarhattU-speaking people, has been con- 
sciously moving the thoughts and activities of the Mar- 
hatti people since tlie agitation against the Partition of 
Bengal when our people had put up a strenuous fight for 
the integrity of their cultural autonomy. Speaking ai the 
16th session of the Brahan (Greater) Maharashtra Pari- 
•had, Shri Balawanirao Kher, Premier of Bombay, 
mised co-operation in this ambjti>m but wanted the matter 
to be left to the Constituent Assembly of the Indian 
Union. Maharasbuians may not appear to be playing to- 
day any significant part in India's poditical evolution. But 
the people from wliom canic Balwant Gangudhar Tilak, 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Vishnusaslri Chiplunkar. and 
Gopal Krishna Gokhalc, cannot have exhausted their re- 
serves of rapacity. And in the Federation of India they 
are sure to make their weight felt in the near future. 
The Greater Moharasthra that they desire will be a step- 
ping-stone towards this greater guial. Shri Balwuntrao 
Kher spoke of * tw'o Maharashtrians making a quairel'" 
wherever they congregated, and a Maharashtrian being 
**too much an admirer of his own riilturc and history to- be 
able to gel on Bnioio?hly” with lliose who do not belong 
to his tribsk This is not a particularly Mubashirian foible. 
The Bengalee, the Biharee, the Oriya, the Andhra, the 
Tamil, the Kannadiga, the Malayalee and the Punjabee 
share the same foible and appear to gloat over it as a 
virtue. But out of these divergent characteristics will have 
to be hammered out a unity of purpose that can bind all 
these together. During the British regime our insiinctive 
hatred of that had been a cement to our divergences. Now 
we have to reason out a new philosophy of associated life. 

Assam’s Problem No. 1 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Palel is a realist. Therefore, 
do we find it a little difiicult to intci'pret a statement 
in his Gauhati speech made during his recent tour m 
Assam that ‘‘Ajssam has fortunately no complex pro- 
blcma as in other provinces.” Since the refeiendum in 
Sylhet basketfuls of complaints have been emptied 
on his table at New Delhi, and Sardarji has promi.sed 
his “personal attention” to many of these. These raise 
the whole question of the constitution of the i)rovincc 
of Assam as it is today, divided by rivalry between 2® 
lakh Bengalees and 23 lakh Assamesc-speaking people. 
The representatives of the latter are in power today 
and are trying to establish their rule over the pro- 
vinpe’s life, A secret circular dated October 22, 19-17, 
throws a little light on this matter. The circular had 
the name of Shri Nanda Kishore Singha, speaking on 
behalf of the Cachar Kalyan Samiti, Here is the 
English rendering of the circular : 

You know that„ under the leadership cf the 
Revenue Minister of Assam (Shri Bishnuram 
Medhi) and with the monetary help of the Assam 
Jatiya Mahasabha the agitation for Bangal Kheda^ 
drive away the Bengalees— has been going on 
right* In Caohar aliw) we have been getting results 
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in our efforts to oust Sylhet traders and others from 
the Hailakandi Sub-division and further up. The 
Miwhm League Party are also with us. If you 
desire to get possession of the bazars (market-* 
places) of Kalain, Bihara, Barkhala and Shealtek, 
then organise a Kulyan Samiti and a Defence Party. 
There need be no anxiety for finance in this behaif. 

A deputation on beiialf of the Cachar District 
Committee presented a Memorandum to Sardar Patel 
on January 4 during his oliorl .slay at Calciitta, Paras 4 
and 5 of this Memorandum high-light the present 
position. In para 4 is quoU-d from a speech by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Governor of Ass-im, on the occasion ot 
the last session of the As^am Assembly, the first held 
after the Sylhet Referendum. Sii Akbar’s sentiments 
show that the old spirit of acceniuating differences lu 
India that animated members of the bureaucracy is 
still presemt amongM. lho.=j« wdio have inherited 
“Bnti^h” traditions. We can only pity Sir Akbar’s 
crude attempt to curry favour with the dominant party 
in Assam. We quote below the two paras : 

4. That our Committee has been watching the 
activities of the Governor and the Government of 
Assam, with no small misgivings. We are not an 
Assamese-speaking people our dialects being Bengali 
and Hindusthani. The Governor in his recent speech 
in the Assembly on the 5th November, 1947, referred 
to us as “i>tranger.s'' and practicallv sought to rouse 
the feelings of the ‘^natives of Ass-am” (bv which 
he apparently meant peuyile spealdng A^amese 
dialects) again&t I ho Bongulees. We quote the fol- 
lowing passage from his speech to explain the 
position. 

Sir Akbar Hydari said : “The natives of Assam 
are now masters of their own house. They have a 
(jovemment which is both responsible and respon- 
sive to them. They cun take what steps are neces- 
saiy for the encouragement and propagation of 
Assainc.^e huiguage and culture and of the. language 
and customs of tiie tribal [leoplp*^, who are their 
fellow' citizens and who also must have a share in 
th*' formulation of .-^uch policies. The Bengalee has 
no longer the* power even if ho bad the will to 
im}‘Ose anytliing on the people cf these hills and 
\ alleys winch constitute Aa.s-am. The basis of such 
feeding again.-st him us exists is fear — Imt now* there 
is no cause for fear. I would therefore appeal to you 
to exert all the influence you pos.sess to give this 
stranger in our mid^i a fair deal, provided of course 
he in his turn deals loyally with us.” 

5. That in present Oachur 75 per cent speak 
Bengali, 14 per cent speak Hindusthani, 9 por cent 
speak Manipuri wliilc the rest constitute 2 per cent. 
This fact has betm ignored and the Government of 
Assam is trying to impo.«e A-asumcf^ language upon 
us. The Govemment is refusing facilities of Govern- 
ment contract, admission to schools and colleges and 
Trade Licenses and Permits to Bengalees and 
Hindusthanis whose forefathers settled in Cachar 
even over half a century ago, only for the reason 
that they were not “Assamese” in the sense that 
they do not speak Assamese dialect. Efforts are 
being made to make Assamese the Court and State 
language of the district, though not even one 
per cent of the people know or speak Apsamese 
dialect. Gur position in the circumstances is becom- 
ing intolerable. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s complacence about 
Assam may not last long. ' 
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** Rescued Women** 

Attacks on women and their Honour has been charac- 
teristic of the disturbances that coincided with the Direct 
Action Day of the Muslim League on August 16, 1946. 
Under the protection of Mr. Huseyn Saheed Suhrawardy’s 
Ministry the Muslim League enthusiasts started the game 
in Calcutta. Cases of women being snatched from trams 
and buses were not unknown. Then came Noakhali, and 
60,000 men and women were forcibly converted to Islam. 
With the (peace campaign started under the initiative of 
Gandhi ji and some either organizations, the overwhelming 
majority of these reverted to their parental religious fra- 
ternity. Then followed Bihar where Muslims were the suf- 
ferers. The nadir of degradation was reached in the Punjab, 
West and East, where women have suffered at the hands of 
Muslims and Hindu -Sikhs respectively. The number of 
women affected run into thousands; 2S.000 to 30,000 is a 
conservative estimate. Their fate and future have become 
a **problem** especially to Hindus and Sikhs. Muslim society 
has a certain elasticity in matters like this while in Hindu 
society, men and women, have developed a particularly 
sensitive feeling about it. The deputation of Indian 
social workers, mostly women, who were sent to West 
Punjab have reported that many “women and girls refuse 
to return because tliey are convinced that their families, 
friends i-elations and society will not treat them fairly,” 
that being the gist of a letter that has appeared in a New 
Delhi daily. The writer has called for **an unequivocal 
declaration on the point.” Gandhiji has given it. But 
iwiill his voice stir the individual conscience that count 
in the matter? The leaders of the orthodox Hindu com- 
munity in Bengal representing oil the Pundit Samajes did 
issue such a verdict after Noakhali. And we have reasons 
to believe that it carried some weight. Not all individuals 
were satisfied, we know. In the Punjab, the leaders of 
Hindu society should not be found wanting. The crisis 
will test the strength of their social habits. And in the 
now India they cannot prove to be less responsive to the 
appeal of sufferers who have suffered for no fault of their 
own. 

India and the ^'States"* 

The “merger” of 39 States in the Central Province 
and Utkal is a landmark in the path of Indiana integra- 
tion, threatened by many queer conceits and ambitions. 
Foiirt.een Chattrisgarh States agreed on the midnight 
of December 15 last to cede to the “Dominion Oovera- 
ment full and exclusive authority and jurisdiction and 
powers for and in relation to thd*^ governanoe of the 
State,” and they transferred the administration of their 
States to the Dominion Government on the 1st day of 
January, 194S. The one-clause Preamble to this 
Agreement said : 

Whereas in the immediate interests of the 
State and its people, the Raja ... is desirous that 
the administration of the State ^ould be integrated 
M early as possible with that of the Central Province 
Government in such a manner and throiui such 
agency as it may think fit. 

By this act of renunciation, the rulers of t he se 
Btatac, the Raja or the Ztaiii, ..do &ot osees to bo 
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rulers, it is only expected that they will accommoda4» 
themselves to the new dispensation under which they 
will reign but not rule. They are guamteed their 
personal privileges, status and dignity as they wore 
before August 16. In TJtkal except the Slate of Mayur- 
bhanj, 25 States have accepted the arrangement. 'This 
“merger” has been hailed as a triumph of Indian 
statesmanship, transcending what Dalhou.sie achieved 
by his “Doctrine of Lapse ’’--States' territory going to 
the Ciwa in the absence of legal succession to ruler- 
ship. It is hoped that the Deccan and Guzai'at States 
wiU emulate tin's example and contribute their share 
to the cohesion of India. Hyderabad remains a head- 
ache. The spirit of the Nizam’s Government becomes 
blatantly offensive in the Oidiimncu th.at lias made the 
Indian rupee a “foreign currency” circulation of which 
is punidiablc with fine or a month’s inipric^onmont, H 
is fdr legal ptindt/s to say whether or not the Ordi- 
nance contravenes the terms of the Agreement signed 
on November 29, 1947 Whatever be the legal position, 
it is not possible to regard the OrdinancT ns a derions- 
tration of a friendly spirit. Hyderabad cannot gain any- 
thing by this pin-prick into India. It i« in stmiige con- 
trast to what the rulers in Hyderabad’s neigltbonrhood 
did on December 15 renouncing their privileges. All 
honour to them 1 

fiurma 

As we go to the Press, Burma has been celebrating 
ihe day of her freedom from British control, of her de- 
claration as a sovereign Republic, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
President of India's Constituent Assembly, has flown over 
to Rangoon to represent the Government of India. lie 
also happens to be the President of the Indian National 
Congress. At the Rangoon function he will thus l)e re- 
presenting both the Government and the people of India. 
And he has carried to the Burmese people the nies'iage of 
Maitreyi represented by sapling of the Bodbi Tree under 
which Gautama, the Sakya Prince, had attained supreme 
Enlightenment. This gift renews the kinship of Burma with 
India — the country whose Buddha has been the central 
inspiration of Burma’s life for about 20 centuries. On this 
joyful occasion we share the feeling of tragedy that 
must be’ hovering over Rangoon as they surveyed the seats 
of Burma’s leaders and missed therofroin the faces of U. 
Aung San and his murdered fellow-Minislcrs. Genera- 
tions of Indians have helped to mould Burma as a modern 
country through good report and evil. In remembrance 
of that service we share Burma’s proud joy with the 
hope that the unity of thought that the Buddha had helped 
to forge between India and Burma will reach a new 
flowering in the days to come. 

Indians in British Territories 

The question whether the Indian Union will maintain 
iu connection with the British Commonwealth is being 
discussed with a certain amount of anxiety hy men and 
women of IiuUan birth who for generations have been 
living in various countries and islands of the British 
Empire andi Gromonwealth. The Soefed Re/ormsr 
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(weekly) of Bombay has started ' a ^iscussioin on the sub** 
ject by an article ‘written by a “Kenya Indian”. It ap- 
peared in its issue of December 20 last. His article on 
East Africa will illustrate the position of all Indians. The 
^wrilear summarized the position thus: “A majoiity of 
Indian citizens, a substantial number of Brili^-b subjects 
or British protected persons (some of wliom will psscss 
double nationality), a few slaU’less person**, and a few 
Pakistanis’ (assuming Pakistan also leaves the British 
Commonwealth)” will comprise the Indian rommimity in 
East Africa, for instance. TIjp tcrri:wies in FJnst Africa 
comprise Kenya, a colon Tanganyika, a nramlaled terri- 
tory', Uganda and Zanzibar, Briti>h ProiecioriUcs. Those 
who were “British subjects” by birth or “Briiish piolecied 
persons” because they were born U\ Briii**!! India or in 
the Indian Slates will lo-e tlicir ‘"British noli;)»ialitv"‘ if 
Indin elects to c«;.isc her coiuvetion wirii tlu' British (com- 
monwealth. They will come under |bo i](’f»ni’ioji of 
“citizenship” propose! hv the (^mstiiulion T jnimi5fee c.f 
the Indian (ion**li{ncnl Assenibly: 

At the dale of the commencement of Ihi? 
constitution, evf*rv person dninicibd in territories 
subject to it'j juri^-diet ion vlio lias been ordinarily 
resident in Ibo^e Terviinnrs tor not less than five 
years or eith(‘r of whose parents w'n** or wcTe born 
in India, sh.ill be a cjliziu vof the Federation 
vidc’d anv .sueli pejson bi’ing a eilizcm of nnv other 
Slate nny, in fu'cordanee with the I'^deral Law, 
elect not rccej)< the r’ihzen-liip hereby conferred. 

Under ihe proposed definition, eitizen-hip depends on 
diomicilc with ihe added rc(pnrcrrJ€'ni of cither rei*idence 
or of parentage, llmsc who were Injrii in Ka^i Africa 
of Indian paientage, can claim to he “British national.s” 
thus having “d»mble nationality”— Tn<lian citizenship by 
virtue of their parcnlaae and ''Brirish nationality” by vir- 
tue of their place of birth, Tim*! if and when India elects 
to secede from the Biiti'^h Onnmonwealih. ihe following 
clianges in the status of Indians in Kasi Africa ensue: 

(fx) ThoFo bom domiciled in India These will 
qualify for Indian cilizenshi}) and will not, possess 
British nationality. It wall . . . comprise^ the major 
portion of the Indian community in Kasi Africa, 
though perhaps a considerable numbcT of Muslims, 
especially Lsniailis, infiy cliiini East African domicile 
and seek to become naturalized British subjects. 

(bV Those born in India but dorai<!iled in 
East Africa. These will lose British imtionnlity if 
India leaves the Commonwealth and will not qualify 
for Indian citizenaliip : they will thus be Stateless. 

(c) Those born in East Africa but domiciled 
in India. These will be British subjects bv birth or 
British protected person, «« and w.ll also generally 
qualify for Indian (citizenship, thus possessing 
double nationality. 

*, (d) Those born and domiciled in East Africr*. 

These will possess only British nationality. 

«tn * « >11 r m 1 . . :x._ <.1. .«4 «.t:11 

Indians resident in Britisli territories whose prosperity they 
have helped to build up. Kememhering that “British 
nationality” has not saved Indians from indignity and dis- 
criraihalion» as in Soufh^Africa. there need hardly he 
anxiety about the worsening of Indian status in British 
Commonwefdth and Empire. About four million men and 
women * of Indian parentage will be affiwsted by the im 


pending change. It will be the look-out of Indians Foreign 
Office to watch over -their honour and the protection of 
their material interests. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru con- 
fessed in the Central Legidaturc that he has not been 
able to do much for them as yet. We can only hope that 
India will be able to assert Imrsolf in discussions about 
Indians’ status in the various countries of the world. 
Sovereignty will have no meaning without a satisfactory 
solution of this ticklish question. 

All-India Womens Conference 

A mid-19t.h century British poet sang of the 
woman’s cause being mans. Since then the “mere man” 
luis Jo.'jt his self-assurance, and Ihe woman has lost 
faith in his chivalry and capa(uly to help, llicrefore, 
>ve have, all over the world, «< parale women’s organiza- 
tions to help build up a brave now^ world out of the 
d(‘bris of the mis-shapen inan-mado worhJ. The AU- 
India Women’s Conference owed its birth to some 
such in*^)iration. And presiding over its 20th session 
h(*ld at Madras on December 29 last. Shrimati Anasuyu- 
bai Kale lecalh’d our attention to the many 
adequacii s of our .'■(‘chil life. Sinc^* Iho rmv«rgeuce of 
Ciundhiii into ihe icJi(ler&hip of our national move- 
ment, wvjinen in India have b»*rn taking an increasing 
part ill aelivities outside tlioir hoine.s ; they have been 
found at the forefront of our balric for national 
emancipation. Many of the di'^ibilities that handi- 
capped their fr(‘cdotn have vanished not by any act of 
State but under I lie pre.s'^^iiro of a new consciousne® 
that w'omrn have duti(\s apart from and in addition to 
rocking the crtd!(\ And Indian women along with 
their sjstnrg in othcT pnrt?( of the wunld have shown 
that the intimate knowledge of life’s mysteries with 
which they are endowed can play a great part in 
simplifying the probh ms of the modern world. Shrimatj 
Anasuyabai drew jv-irticular attention to “the alarming 
inci rase of population” that is at “the root” of many 
of our problemg : she w^oiild have us. ihe people and 
the State in Inrliri, “regulate this abnormal increase.” 
Thi.s and many other problems she would put in charge 
of a Ministry of Social AlTairs, both at the Centre* and 
the Provinces wdiose duty it wouhl be “to equalize the 
status of all masses”; t. “remove caste distinction and 
imtouehabilily”: to “safeguard social security aiid 
justice”; to ndvance “adult education and literacy,” 
rai.sing “the consciousness of the ma®es to assert their 
rights.” This Mini*?try would codify “a new Manu- 
smriti” in consonance with modern ideas and in res- 
ponse to tlie needs of the citizens of a free State which 
aspires to give a new ideal and lead to the world. 
Shrimati Anasuynbai Kale has set up certain standards 
which the State in Indi.a must, reach if her people were 
to have a worth-while life. 

“ Indo-Ceylonese Problems ” 

Mr. D. S. Sennnayake, Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
came over to New Delhi to hold parley with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in order to straighten out relations 
between India and his island. These hav© got twisted 
owing to conflicting apiireoiation of certain facts of 
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modem Cejlon and Malabar and Tamil Nad« On liie 
way hom«^ Mr. SenanayaJm declared at Madras that 
"there would be no more Indo^Ceyloneae probleme.'* 
In the happy prospect held forth before uai, it i* 
necessary that we should understand what the trouble 
was about. This can be simplified thus. Ceylon has a 
population of about six millions, of which one million 
claim Indian parcmtagc. The mainland of India and 
the island being near neighbours from time im- 
memorial there has been crossings over from India to 
Ceylon. ' 

The trouble started from the middle of the 19th 
century when British capital started to open out the 
island to the world’s markets, when British capital 
started tea and coffee 'cultivation, and m\ich later rubber 
cultivation. These new industries required the services 
of labour which the island could not supply. Perhaps, 
the simple wants of the island people could not dnve 
them to hire themst'lves into contracted labour which 
the unemployed amongst Tamilians and Malayalees 
wore glad to avail themselves of. With the turn of the 
century unemployment amongst the Ceylonese appeared, 
and they began to notice that ^‘foreigners” were taking 
off the cream of their land. The Tamilian and the 
Malayalee being the weaker amongst the foreigners as 
compared to the British, the resentment of the native 
population burst upon the former. This was the same 
•'problem** that appeared in Burma to poison relations 
between the two countries— India and Burma. Along 
with labourers in gardens came workers in the port of 
Colombo, both of them holding a monopoly of the 
labour market of Ceylon. Professional men and traders 
followed. This alien element in the island*.? life stirred 
the first signs of Ceylon’s nationalism* This element 
did not get absorbed into the island society, India's 
peculiar social polity of castes standing in the way of 
such a consummation. Tliis is, in a nutshell, the story 
of the ‘Tndo-Ceylonesc problems.*’ 

With tbe awakening of Ceylonese eyes to the 
reality of their economic helplessness, they started to 
push the Indians out of their island. As tlie latter 
desired to maintain their Indian nationality, the 
••problems” became subjects of political controvert- 
Indians contended that the creators of the island’s 
wealth could not be discriminated against, that without 
being Ceylonese nationals in the constitutional sense, 
they should be accorded voting rights and other signs 
and symbols of citizenship. The Ceylonese refused to 
accept this plea of •‘double citizenship.*’ Though we 
have not got the details of the satisfactory settlement 
between Pandit Nehru and Mr. Senanayake, it ap- 
peared that the latter has tcored his point. And he is 
satisfied. But will the Indians in Ceylon be satisfied ? 
How this settlement will affect position of Indians 
in Burma, in Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s realm has yet to 
be seen. It will test the wisdom of the countries 
concerned. ' ' ‘ 

Sugar Racket 

In his post -prayer speech of December 16 evening 
Gandhiji quoted certain figures to indicate that there had 


been t dUstinet te&deney towards a Ml ia prices of things 
de-cbntrollsd recently. He did it on the authority of the 
figures given him by one Shri Brij Krishna Ghandiwala. 
We quote this part of the speech and the c^inion expressed 
in the last line: ^ 

The price of gur has fallen to eight annas a seer 
from a rupee. Price of sugar has fallen from lUi. 34 
to Rs. 24 a maund. One rupee now bought 14 eecrs 
of pulses instead of 14 chhataks. The price of gram 
has fallen from Hs. 24 to Rs. 18 per maund. The 
bJack market price of wheat had been Rs. 34 per 
maund. It has come down to Rs. 24 . . . The results 
had so far falsified the fears. The poor seemed to 
be better off without the control. 

We do not know the name of the happy place which 
was the recipient of this windfall. If it be New Delhi, we 
can understand the motive that had led the traders and 
manufacturers to practise a certain amount of decency. 
But in Calcutta a sugar magnate has been advertising that 
his two stores would be selling sugar at Re. 1 a wjer. In 
Patna, they say, sugar has been selling at Re. 1 and as. 2 a 
seer. These two instances ought to convince Gandhi ji that he 
has been depending on a class of people to make a success 
of his de-control campaign wdio ha\o ever been found to 
exploit a social necessity. In liis Hind Swaraj written in 
the days when Bengal had made Swadeshi almost a reli- 
gious duty, did he not describe bow a cloth mill-owner of 
Western India regarded Bengalees as so many fools that 
were fair game for his tribe? The Indian ipeople by their 
eagerness to advance Indian manufacturers imposed on 
themselves protective duties for these. During the laat 
fifteen years they must have paid the sugar industry not 
less than Rs. 200 crores. And how has the trade responded 
to this generosity? How has the mill cloth industry be- 
haved during the last eight years? Gandhiji should not 
have forgotten their crime. 

Economy of the VS.A. 

The richest country in the world appears also to 
be hastening towards an economic crisis. The President 
of the United States in his message of November 19 
last to the Congress recommending 637 million dollars 
interim aid to France, Italy and Austria referred to 
the “ominous threat” of inflation, "spiralling prices and 
living costs.” Mr. Truman gave the world an idea of 
the rise in living costs that has occurred in his own 
country : 

Since the middle of 1946, fuel has gone up 13 
per cent ; clothing prices have gone up 19 per cent; 
retail food prices have gone Uf) 40 per cent ; and 
the average for all cost of living items has risen 
23 per cent. 

The housewife who goes to buy food today 
must spend 10 dollars to buy what 'seven dollare , 
bought a year and a half ago. 

The cost of living is still climbing. In the past 
four months it has risen at a rate of 16 per cent a 
year. 

Wholesale prices are rising, too. They affect 
every industry and trade, and they are soon tran- 
slated into retail prices. 

Since the middle of 1946, wholesale textile 
prices have gone up 32 per cent ; metals have gOnn 
up 36 per cent ; building materiab hsve gone up 

per cent ; and wholesale prices on thg average 
have gone up 40 per cent. 



NOTES 


Mr. Truman^s meoBage referred to other instances 
af inflation in his own country that go to show tliat 
it has come to be a world phenomenon, in seeking 
ior authority from the Legislature to combat iuilation^ 
he stressed the necessity of imposing '‘price cciiings on 
vital commodifies in short supply ’— food, clothing, 
fuel and rent ; raw materials of industry also c<ime 
under tliis category. All the powers that he scek^ are 
intended to “stamp out profiteering and speculations” 
in these areas of the people's life. Since the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the world lias been made 
familiar with the vicious circle of lismg prices, of dilli- 
cuJties created for the house-holder as his income 
cannot keep pace with rising prices. The m-Mjadjust- 
ment created thereby forces the primary producers ot 
food and the raw maleiials of industry to push up the 
prices of their commodities. Labourers engaged 
agriculture and industries, evep those wiio ply tho pen, 
demand higher wages and pay. And the controllers of 
these departments of social life are forced to yield to 
these demands, thereby helping to start a cy<ie of 
higher prices for all consumer goods-products of agri- 
culture and industries. Follow fresh demanda for higher 
wages and pay. The process is being repeated, and "O 
cannot sue the end of iis power of reproduction. The 
ordinary man and woman of the world are in general 
mute victims of this exploitation. He and she may not 
understand Hhe beauty of it, uU ; but he and she teel 
in their bones its cruelty, 

t ^ 

At the end of 1W5 the Indian National Army, 
organized by the Netaji and led by him into the fields 
of Arakan, Manipur and Kohima, was the rallying point 
of a great recovery from the irust ration of 1942 and the 
yeans following. W'ith the 1.N.A, slogan on tiieir lips, the 
Congress won the 1946 election. But where are they 
today when so much is heard of the ojganizition of 
National Militiy»s, of Home Guards, of Torritonal 
Armies ? And we also hear that the organization of 
these bodies is held up because of want of trained 
personnel. We along with many in the world have 
often wondered — but never have had a satiafaclory 
explanation— of the cause of the I. N. A.’s <’cli]>se. 
We have read that the C. P. and Berar Minit'tiy’ have 
been utilizing the services of I. N. A. officers to tram 
their Home Guards, starting with 1200 trninecs. But 
what of the other provinces 7 So far at the I.N.A. men 
are concerned, there appears to be a total atmosphere 
of studied silence. Col. P. K. Sehgal of the I. N. A. 
ia ap article in the Teleprinters describes what he told 
a nkvildar in the Indian Army who* hed ‘^shyly” asked 
his name and questioned him why the I. N. A. were 
not heard of nowadays. 

I could not tell him that for some strange and 
inexplicable reason the National Government of 
India had no use for Ijie services of the I. N. A. 
officers and men who nad dared to take up arms 
against British imperialism to free their Mother- 
land from the bondage of foreign s:avery. Tlicre- 
fors, I told my Bavildar friend that our Govem- 
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ment was so preoccupied with other affairs that they 

had no time to cunsder our cases for being retaken 

into the Indian Armed Forces. 

We have heard that thii Army High Command has 
been responsible for this hush-luish policy to which 
the 1. N. A. has been subjected. But why should the 
Indian public also appear to be indifferent and forget- 
ful ? In these days of Militiu and Homo Guards, the 
Provincial authorities might show a more human atti- 
tude to those who offered the cuproiuo saciitico for 
the Cause. Or aie the Congic.-s Governments uieiiiied 
U> follow the age-old policy of neglect kiwaids war- 
veterans ? ^ 

Governors in Free India 

Jn a recciU issue ol the Harijan Gandhiji Kok note 
of the objection raised by Principal Narain Agarwal to 
the coaiinuanee of Governor.^ for Prc\ini;es in flee India. 
The point was fcoughl to Le made that as (iovern ^rs will, 
under the new con.«lliuiion being framed by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, be the choice of the niajorily party se- 
curing the suffrage of the people under adult trancliiso, 
and the leader of the party wJl ))e elf‘ied Premie; , there 
is hardly any in dividing aulhority heiw'ecn a Gov- 

ernor and the Picnuer. Principal Agarwal cnipha-ized 
his objection on financial gnuiids, ihe liontTariiim of 
Governors and the paraphernalia ol their ofi'ice. Gandhiji 
sympathized with this particular p aiU. P*ut he appears to 
think that ii would be “bad economy to do away with 
provincial (Governors and regard Cl.ief Ministers as a 
perfect substitute/' fie spoke of the “^detached position” 
e£ Governors, of tlieir being able to “see things in their 
pn.>t)er perspeolive” and their preventing “mistakes hy their 
Cabinet.” We are afraid that (iandhiji has not Jioon able 
to devote attention to the ‘lignificance of e\en:s that lla^o 
bappciird in Bihar, for insiance. Covernoi Daiilatram 
wanted to prevent mistakes b> the Mini^'icrs, and he has 
had to quit. In Bengal, the Governor has not been able to 
maintain a “deiacbcil p‘-*sit!on“ in the mailer of the Security 
Bill, he is ck till wiib the Premier in believing that there 
is wi-wlom in the Bill. These two insla'iurs go against the 
retention of the <h>veriiors as mere figure-heads; if they 
want to prevent mischief by Minis^ters they are made to 
ge; if they observe phib’sophic reticence an<l a eertain 
air of cynical uimisemeni in relation to the Ministry, they 
become but rubber-stamps. Why ivasle money on them? 

Asoka Chakra {Wheel) 

The Charkha, the spinning wheel, has been associated 
wdih Congre.-> activities since Gandhiji emerged into the 
leadership of <(nir national cTg.inizaiion. It found the 
central position in the I'ri-colour flag of the Congress. It 
was, therefore, expected that the Charkha would occupy 
the same ipluce of hunour in our national flag. But the 
flag that has been accepted by the Constituent A'^eiubly 
does not have the Charkha as it has been familiar lo us 
these twenty-five years or more. Instead, the Asoka Chakra 
(wheel) has been adopted, and in recommending its adop- 
tion. Pundit Jawaliailal Nehru said: “We are, of course, 
convinced that the great symbol of the wheel (of tiie 
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Chvrkka) lliould be on the the mt of tho 

Charkha* The eMential part of thtXharkha ia tho wheel. 
So, we thfought that the Charkha emblem be the particular 
wheel of Asoka, instead of just any wheel/’ Prof. A. S. 
Wadia wnting to a Delhi weekly has pointed out Pundit- 
jee’s misapprehension by saying that: 

The wheel carved on the capital of Asoka’a 
Lion Pillar at Sarnath is neither a Charkha nor 
Buddha’s famous Chakra or ‘wheel of life’ of twelve 
spokes symbolising his twelve Ntdanas nor for that 
matter any wheel at all but the age-old mystic 
circular ’emblem of the Blue Lotus (nymphaea 
cacrulea) commonly known as neel kamal. 

Then he goes on elabjraihig the mystic meaning of 
this lotus-symbol, and thinks that ’ its adopliun as the 
central emblem o£ the National flag of India was no happy 
hit or lucky coincidence but a veritable fluth of genius,” 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru is no niysUc, and he has not 
taken the public into confideuice with regard to the in- 
fluence that moved* the Flag Committee of tlie Constituent 
Assembly to adopt the Asoka wheel. PruL Wadia's thesis 
would show that the members of this particular Com- 
mittee knew not what they were doing. 

Scottish Nationalism 

While further afield in Asia Britain is trying to liqui- 
date her imperialism — its signs and symbols at least — 
nearer home, beyond the Tweed, dissatisfaction with tlie 
“merger” eflected after the death of Good Queen Bess has 
become vocal. The nature of this dissatisfaction is elaho* 
rated in a memoorandum addressed to the United Nations 
Organization by the Council of the National Party which 
has been characterized as a “Claim of Kiglits/’ The rele- 
vant portion is quoted below: 

In every one of the countless wars, in which 
Scotland has been involved sincy the union with 
liSngland, Scottish mun-power has been exploited to 
an extent far in excess of English, profjortionately 
to population, and with no benefit to Scotland. 
Further, though Scotland as a territory has much 
ampler resources to supply the needs of her inhabi- 
tants than England can find for her inflated po))u- 
lation, the people of Scotland have been reduced 
to lower levels of living than the English, as is seen 
fnom official figures of slum housing mat<irnal and 
infantile death-rates, unemployment, and many 
other social and economic statistics. This inveterate 
discrimination against Scotland has steadily increased 
with the centralisation of economic power in Eng- 
land, no matter which British, and thus pre- 
dominantly English, political party has been in 
power. 

This is a charge-slicet that rings •.familiar to us, as 
we have broadcasted something like it against the Britain 
ooiistituted of England, Scotland and Wales. We can 
sympathise with the feelings given expression to flierein. 
But we cannot forget the significance of the well-known 
tag which said that tlie British empire was acquired by 
the Irish soldiery, administered by the English fur the 
benefit of Scotsmen. Clive Street in Calcutta sprawls as 
a standing witness to the canniness of Scots. And remem- 
berlng its opjposition to Indian Nationalism, we can hardly 
believe that Give Street, for instance, will let go its grip 
oh the life of the area South of the. Tweed. But, as we 
live In levolutionary timea, we may live to sed the Scots 


undergoing such a transforaatlon thus setting free the 
Ehglishman from his thraldom. 

Palestine Pot Boiling 

The Labour Government in Britain »has announced 
its decision to withdraw from Palestine by the initlUle of 
this year. The process of the evacuation of dieir civil 
servicott and military formalims will follow in successive 
stages. Curiously enough this liquidation of the imperial 
system has the support of Mr. Churchill who had been re- 
commending tiiat his country should place the Mandate 
over Palestine on the lap of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Attlee has iur once abit!od by the advice of 
•political rival. But even now candid fricjuls of Britain 
are a little suspicious of the sincerity of the Brili»h gesture. 
L F. Stone writing in the P..1/. of New Yoik, a cenlie-of- 
iho-Lcft paper, explains the reafoiu why. The Arab League 
being a BritiMh creation, the British cannot persuade the 
world to believe that they have had not hiiiiil in accent vial- 
ing the hostility of this League. 1. F. Slune explains: 

This brings me to the real point of tliis Arab 
‘‘threat.” Ihe British have a bud jcctml in the East 
in so far as mmorilies are coneerDCil. They stood by 
as Iraq massacred the Assyrian Christ inn^ and they 
helped L*uq crusli the Eurdish rt volis. Every- 
where the BrilEh have suppurlod the Musljm ruling 
class agiiiiiot Christian, Jewish and Muslim minority 
groups. 

We who have a vivid rccollecli'. n of BritihU policy ex- 
ploiting the Muslim inir:orIly in India for iis own purpuses 
can appreciate the scopiicism of Ainciicnn observes. In 
connection with Pah‘Sline die British may he i>oi>ihin;; Arab 
scnbibilitics and the sentiments of the niajoriiy. hocimse the 
dynastic ambiiicns of Arab rulers le.iii on tiu m for vaiious 
reasons. And the hope may lie lurking in tlie hearts of Bri- 
tish die-hards that U.N.O. will find it difficult to iinple- 
ineii't its decision on partition of Palesiine, and tliey being 
in possession will be recalled to straighten out the affair. 
In the United IS'ations W'^arld Ladislas Kazagti indicated 
tlic British personalities who are still present in this area 
of tlie Mediterranean world who can play the dual game 
with some hopes of success. 'Phese two persons are Briga- 
dier Patrick Andrew Clayton, “spiritual father of the 
Arab League” and Brigadier John Bagot Giubb, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Transjordan Arab Legion, consist-* 
ing of the Transjordan Frontier Force, ‘‘the best trained 
and equipped military organization of the Middle East,** 
and the Depert Patrol, “an elite guard recruited from 
the warrior sons of desert Sheiks” riding on camels or 
Bren-gun carriers with equal ease forming the “formidable 
Giubb Task Force that could spear-head the drive against the 
Jews.” Clayton and Giubb are said to have got inside the 
Arab skin as Lawrence did during the First World War. 
They are “unofficially responsible to Whitehall— hut it is 
a moot qucslion as to how far His Majesty’s Government 
is willing or able to curb their influence.” But there 
cannot be two opinions that if the British desired to play 
fair, they otmld control Gayton and Giubb as they did 
Lawrence when they withdrew their support from Sheriff 
Hossain of Mecca, to whom they had pledged their word 
about rulership of the Hedjaj within which lie Mecca and 
Medina. 



PLASSEY,1757 

By Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, D.utt. 


PuassT, THE Ground and the Rival Hosts 
Cayii'E camp, was a mango^grove called the LaA:^7ia- 
b^h (oT the Park of a hundred thoue^nd trees), 800 
yards by 300, with the trees plan led in regular rows, 
and surrounded on four sides by an earthen embink' 
meat, which served as a good breast-work, while the 
thick branches gave protection from the enemy’s shots 
o\'erhcad. The north-western corner of the grove 
only 150 yards from the Ganges, which thos guarded 
its left flank, while the village of Plaaiey, 1,100 yards 
behind, protected the rear. About 200 yards north ol 
the grove, on the bank of the rivt'r stood the Nawab'* 
hunting-lodge (known as **Plas3ey House”), a brick 
building surrounded by a masoni'y wall which Chve 
iniUK’diately ac('Tipied and the roof of which served ics 
a good observation poat. Four hundred yards nortii ot 
ihe hunling-lodg<* and again cloae to the river bank 
stlood a laigc tank and 1(K) yards north of it a smalh^v 
tank, siinouudod by high earthen banka, us usual in 
Bougal. Here were posted about 45 French heli»er6 ol 
the Nawab, under Monsieur de Siuiray with four light 
field-pieces, served by hia men with remarkaldo 
accuracy, ytill furtarr northwards, some 500 yards 
l)(’yond thi^ French parly and 400 yards east of the 
ri\( r stood a h rge dry mound, covered with jungle, 
wliich was held by the Nawab's own niori and guarded 
the nudn entrance to his camp. A redoubt jn the 
southern line of inn <jntn’nc}inicnts, a little wc^t of this 
mound, fonued the d<'ft'Uee of the main eiitraiicii on 
its w'c'stern side. From this puml the trcnclie-; ran in 
a long line curving north-oa''! wards, wi<h many open- 
ings to allow the Lrnopis t,o issue for battle from thejr 
res]iec1.ivo quarlers. Tlie siie of tlie Nnwabs camp 
rallied ManOuf^-pard in u Dutch h’ttrr from Q’lSim- 
bazar. 

Between tlu* '*:holte-r of tiie French tank and this 
big dry mound, wa.s masstvl the most efb etivr' i»ortion 
of Siraj-ud-daula’s army,— indeed the only men wIjo 
fought fur him, under the faithful Mir Madan (Chief 
of Artillery), Mohan Lai Kashmiri, and other jnen ol 
honour. This* was the vanguard of the Naw:«b\ tnxr;*-’ 
and numbered 6,(M)0 cho.seu Muglial horsr^ and 7,(100 
infantry (Rajputs and Palhans), with two Inavy guns; 
and these alone were actually engaged in that day^t* 
battle. 

The vanguard formed a short, nortl.-to-soufh liuc, 
behind the French tank. Making a sharp anglt' to thi'^ 
line, on Dhe k^ft of it the other troopvS v»'ere drawn up 
in huge aemi-circlc, to the cast and south in three 
vast columns, under Yar Lutf Khan, Riii Durlabh and 
Mir Jai’far, placed further nnd further nw.^y from the 
English in' this order. But all these troops were '‘out- 
side the combat’* on that eventful day. Each column 
^ad its own artillery placed^on its two flanks, instca i 
of aH. the guns being grouped together in one strong 
batteiy, , 

Tlije Nawab’s forces made a most impressive show, 
as alter issuing from their camp they drew up on the 


plain north-east of the village of PJassey, in a vast arc, 
over two miles in length, almost surrounding the 
British army and threatening to drive it into the 
Ganges which flowed on its left. Taking horse and 
foot together they numbered nearly 50,000 men, but 
only some 12,000 men forming the vanguard or the 
right wing and 12 pieces of cannon took any part in 
the battle.' The Nawab’s infantry posaossed little or 
no d;s(;iplinc . . . and most of the menVere armed 
wiili swords, pikes, bows and arrows ! His (cavalry was 
of ii siiperior description, both men and horses being 
of northern origin and large size, (Broome, 143). 

Siraj had 63 pi(?ces of artillery, mostly of heavy 
calibres, 32, 24 and 18 pounders. These were mounted 
on large platforms furnished with wheels, and drawn 
by 40 or 50 yoke of powerful oxen, assisted by 
elephants ; an elcplmiit followed each carriage, push- 
ing it forward with his head, whenever it came to any 
d.flicultv. Ou thesK* platforms were r.tuivcyed not only 
the guns liful c.irriages, but the ammunition, stores and 
gunners also. iBnumt, 142.) “Their cannon moved 
along, “ttml in front of their main body, in mich manner 
that their whole front was almost covered with the 
bu Hordes that drew them.” ((“^live ) 

This huge tnariy-ealoured crowd of men, horsee, 
and elephants was faced by a thin line of red coats 
jiTul whil(; cros.s-l>cll.‘^. some 600 yards in length, the 
white faces (9,50) in tlu' coni re and the brown faces 
(2.1(K)) iu I he wing- with six very light guns in front.*' 
But rhor<- was to be no clash ot steed that d:iy, no 
hand ti> bund cnv.dry iiaJit, so dear to the heart of 
every fuflian sohiuT of that ago. * 

The British of Clives ainiv was made np 

of 950 Kurnpean lulaurry and 150 artillervinen (includ- 
ing 57 siiilois), with a number of las'^ars to assist. His 
Indian troops wen* 2.100 sepoys, all infantry, partly 
Madras iju'n (call d Telingas) and partly the Bengal 
Native Tnfanlry (First B.U.talion) popularly called the 
Lnl Pallan. This la«t had been niised recently as 
Januniy, after ihf’ rernplure of Culcntln, by onlii^iting 
men of B!har. Oudh. the Doab and Rehilkband. and 
it eonlained Pa Ilians, R'»hillas». Jats, Rajputs and 
B^iibrnans (die “Pi\nd(‘='’ of the Sepoy Mutiny), but 
Ihe majority of the men in the ranks were Muslims. 

1 Ah Jean l.aw writes : “Wltli ttin cxcf^ption of some 50 Euro- 
pi’nnii who wort' with M. .Sinfrav, fliid two or three chiefs wKa com* 
ni.inaeil burlirs of c.ivalry, all ihr rest of the ■ri»y stood with folded 
arms or only showed that they were on the side of Siraj ud-dsulah 
by the itromptiiudr with which they took to flight. Vear porvadod 
the whole army before the action oomninnced. Every one was per- 
suadttd that Sirnj'iid'dauin was betrayed, and no one knew whom to 
trust.** (Hill, 111. 312). Except the vanguard under Mir Madan and 
Mohan IhiI. and Its 32 guns, the rest o£ the Nawab*s artillery (under 
the three traitors) did not fire a single shot during the day. 

2 Broome (p. 143) gives 900 Europeans (infantry, artillnry and 
naval gunners) and 200 Topasses f.e., rortuguese Eurasians serving 
with the British infantry, a total of 1,100 hosidoa Indian Las«ars 
Bisiat the artillery » 2,100 eepoya, eight ala-pounder guns and nvo 
howitsexs. Hilt (t, caev}) reduces the numbers of the Europeans «ud 
the Topaseet by 100 e«oh< 
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The Battle of Plassey, June 23rd, 1757 
The Nawab’fl artillery on its movable platform 

From • picture by R. Cirton WoodriUe. R.I. 


many of them disbanded soldiers of the Indian princes. 
(liroomBf 93), . 

The battle line of Clive was thus formt'd : in the 
centre were placed the Europeans, in four battalions, 
under Majors Killpatrick, Archibald Grant, and Eyre 
('OOte, and Captain Gaupp. On the two wings the 
sepoys were posted in two divisions, with three six- 
pounder guns on each flank of the Europeans, a little 
ahead of the infantry. They were drawn up in the plain 
in front of the mango-grove, in a line about 600 yards 
in lengtli, from west to east with the river on their 
left. 

BATTI.E OF PlASSET 

Thursday the 23rd of June, 1757, exactly one year 
and two days after the Nawab^s cgjpture of Calcutta, 
witnessed a battle which was destined to revolutionist’ 
the life of India, and, indirectly and slowly that of the 
eastern hemiffr>here, though wlien judged as a trial ot 
arms military critics are apt to slight it as a mere 
skirmish or distant cannonade. 

At eight o’clock in the mofhing, both hosts were 
in position. The first blood was drawn by white men 
from white men. The French opene^l fire from the big 
4smk only 200 yards from the English line axid killed 
one grenadier and wounded another of the Bei^ai 
Eyi^pe^n Hegiment; Tide was the signal for the whole 
■ join th the ' ^ 


cannonade began from the Nawab’s line, most of which 
was badly aimed and did little mischief. The English 
a I once replied with their six-pounders, which took 
effect on the dense masses of the enemy and kept 
them bark, but wen' too short in range to silence t>he 
Nawab’a artillery. In half an hour the British lost 30 
men in kiJlcid and wouiu1(h1, and Clive retired his men 
to the grove, where tho trees protected them overhead 
and the embankment in front. 

The ;smart and accurate fire of the English guns 
from the embrasures made in the mud wall of the 
mango-grove, killed a number of the enemy’s gunners 
and caused several serious explosions among their 
carelessly ex^K^sed munitions. Hence* the falling back 
of the English line did not embolden the Nawab^s 
cavalry to charge. 

Thre¥> hours passed in this static cannonade. And 
then, shortly after 11 a.m. a thunderstorm btunt with 
tropical fury, turning the sandy plain of Flasaey into 
a mud swamp. The Nawab’a artillery was now put out 
of action as their Uncoverjsd gunpowder had b&en.: 
damped by rain while the English had ewsefitlly 
their powder dry. When the rain cease^^ilir, Madan. 
ordered the long-waiteddor gallant chaege in the hdPa 
of overwbetming the $nglUh . by ; niMibera,^ 
that their guns had been idmilaily rendered useleas.^ to 
min. jkit tlic rapid, fim ^pf^giaipe^^ 
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itig <;rowd of Bengal cavaliers. Here at the head of the 
charge fell Mir Madan, Bahadur AH Khan (the sou-in* 
law of Mohan Lai and commander of the bahalia 
mtadcctecrs), JsTauwe Singh Hasari (captain of artil- 
lery), and some other high officers. Tlic advance was 


return of the tide; the Muslim retreat stopped. All the 
Bc^ngal army was not made up of Mir Ja’furs and Rai 
Durlavs; there were in it many men of honour, Raj- 
puts wifcii their inborn contempt of death and Bhias 
nursed on th(3 chivali'ous traditions of Persia who 


chocked and the cavalry turned 
their faces towards their entrench- 
ment. 

It was now two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Cliv(' on learning of the 
enemy’s flincliing, came out of the 
hunting-lodge and found that their 
cannonade had entirely ceased and 
the n^€n wore yoking their oxen and 
slowly retiring towards ^heir camp. 
Treachery had been at work in the 
Nawab’s army. Ou hearing of Mir 
Madfln*g fall, Siraj-ud-daulah had 
called Mir Jafar to hi? I<‘nt, appealed 
to his loyalty, by laying his turban 
at his feet and saying, “It is for you 
10 defend my honour.” Mir Jafar 
swore on the Quran to fight the 
English, and advised the Nawab to 
withdraw his troops fi’Om the field 
and fight with renewtul vigour next 
morning finder his leadership. On 
coining out of the Nawab’.-s tent to 
his own troops in the field, he sent 
a letter to dive telling him of the 
Nawab’a helplcssue'i>' and despair 
and urging the English to advance 
at one(’ and I he camp. 

Hifi treacherous advic<; bad begun 
to work. The troop.s in the field, 
while shaken by Mir Madaii’s l«'dl 
and the repulse of their vanguard, 
received orders that the engagement 
was .suspended lor the* day, and 
began a withdrawal. But the hand- 
ful of Frenchmen ki*pt their stand 
at the mof^t advanced post facing tlie 
English, £;U(!h wap tlie sight which 
had mAde Major Killpatrick on Iii>^ 
own initiative order an advance by 



a small English detachment. Clivc' 
came upon the scene immediately 
after this forward movement had 
started; he look the command him- 
self, and launched an assault u])on 
Sinfj-ay’s isolafted position in force. 
The Frenchmen were outnumbered ; 
but limbering up their guns they 
retired in good order and made a 


A. Position of the liriiish Army at 8 in th(' morning 

B. Four guns to check the fire of the I rciich Party at the tank D. 
(’. The Nawab’s Army 

D. A tank from whence the French Party cannonaded till 3 in 

Uie aTternoon, w’hcn part of the British Arm.y took post 
there and the enemy retired within their entrenched 
camp 

E. d: F. A redoubt and mound taken by assault at i past 4, and 

which completed the victory 
G. The Nawab’s hunting house 


second stand in the redoubt guarding the ontraiice to 
the Nawab’s camp. 

Baving seised the Freneh t>anks, Clive planted all 
hi$ field-pieces there and began to throw shots into the 
enemy’s camp. Here he halted for abou'^ two hours 
keeping a keen eye on the vast enemy position before 
him and watting for his chance. Soon there was a 


would not yield without one more struggle.** Tln> 
shower was over, they had eaten their afternoon 
refpeshmeliU in the camp and now began to come out 
again from the entrenchment with diy gunpowder 
from their stores, to renew the combat, even though 
they had no supremo leader to inspire and guide them. 
But the ground beneath them was rain-soaked. As 
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their horses were floundering in tihe mud and the 
clum^ wheels of theii; heayy gun-platforms were ink- 
ing in the ground , and their draught oxen refused to 
make any advance under the lash, the English cannon 
fired from only twp hundrcil yards’ distance ^ith 
deadly precision and rapidity, ploughed their dis- 
ordered and crowded ranks. The confusion passed 
beyond remedy from the writhing of wounded men, 
horses and oxen, the staimpede of olepliants, and the 
explosion of powder. But all was not yet over. 



Battle of Plaasey, June 23rd, 1737 
Clive on the roof of Nawab Siraj-ud-dauhih’s 
hunting lodge 

'*Sinfray plied his guns fromi the redoubt with groat 
spirit, and the enemy’s matchlockmon from the 
entroncliments and the hillock east of the redoubt, 
maintained an irregular but unintermitting fire, llieir 
cavalry also made several bold gttempts to charge, but 
were as often repulsed by the rapid and deadly fire (4 
the British field*pieces. It was here that the (voutest 

3 **The M«wab'» miMicTs could not ttndentafid bow co itnall • 
Britich force '^^'OUlil overwhelm eo powerful lUi »nikr m their own; 
•o, decllniag to ^eccept defeat, (biy brought np large bodiee of 
oQvalry, who had not hitherto taken en active port In the engagement; 
and who having obtained dry powder from their entrenchment, poured 
a' heavy lire on the mound which Clfre hod juet oaptured from the 
French,'* (Innee, Hist, of Bengol Emrop. Rog; 69)*' 

"When Jdir Jefar counaelled the Naweh to euopeod the fight for 
that day end recall bid troop* froih the field, Mohan Lai tefuoed to 
retreat on the ground that It would dead to a root. But Mir laft* 
•thoh to hie own advice and left the deoleloa to 81nJ/* (Sfyer, 
ttei. 2241. 


was most obstinate, and on this occasion the chief loss 
of the English was sustained*” (Brooke, 148)* 

But, in truth, by this time the Beitiga) army was 
really spent. In their centre and left, the vast cavalry 
hoi-des of Mir Ja’far, Durlav Ram, and’Yar Lutf were 
seen retiring furtlier and further away without having 
fired a shot during the whole day, while Clive’s 
musketeers, now lodged close behind the nearest* 
mounds, kept up. volley firing with a precision and 
rapidity unknown to our indigenous forces. Many of 
their own comrades were seem to bo on retreat behind 
them. 

The eagle eye of the British General seised this 
psychological moment. Clive sprang forward io deliver 
the decisive blow. His halt at the French lanks was ' 
ovc'r. He sent two strong delaclnnenls to advance on 
his two flanks to dislodge the defen<lers of the redoubt 
and the diy jungly mound east of it;* these were the 
last posts held by his enemy outside their camp. At 
the same time the main body of thp British army 
moved forward more slow'ly in fflipport of the right 
or the left advance as might b(s found necesisar>\ 

At last the struggle was over. I'he Nawab's .'irmy 
fled away leaving their guns behind, and then the 
whole body of the victors entered the entrenchments 
All was confusion and flight within. The Nawab Itim- 
self had fled away aoon aft('r 4 p.in , th^re was no 
leader left to conduct an onlerly retreat. The victory 
was complete by 5 o’clock. Clive’s soldiers, with 
wonderful discipline, did not stop to plunder such an 
immensely rich camp. but. pushed onwards to D!indT)ur, 
six miles from the field, that night, in order to seize 
the Nawab s ea))ilal before he could rally his forces 
there. 

In this historic action, the British lost only sevtm 
Europeans and 16 sepoys killed, and 13 Europea.ns 
and 36 sepoys wounded, a total casualty figure of 72.® 
Eighty per cent of this loss fell on their artillery, — 
evidently the feat of Sinfra 3 '’» men. On the Nawab'e 
side about 500 men were killed and a due proportion 
wounded. Araong the wounded oflicers were Mohan 
Lai, Manik Chand (a Bengali Kayastha), and Khwaja 
Hadi VHill, II. 4261. But all his artillery (53 pieces), 
baggage, camp equipage, stores and cattle fell into the 
victor’h hands ; nothing could be carried away. But 
as there was no oppositoin there was not after Plassey 
the carnage that usually follows a rout ; all the 
Bengal losses were suffered in the open field. 

Thb CoNTRAsnm Tactkss 

The tactics of the battle of Plassey are quite easy to 
follow when we bear in . mind the diffmnce between 
the two sides in armBasent and war training (espe- 
cially the vitally important elements of diseiplin^ 

4 (BTittoh) dtshdiflawt at fli« fint tti^, with ao«ia sopoyt 

in front, being oriiered, aceordingly roafaeS efn, on llie anemy 

when they got ta iit* top, dwve them off edlh 

uuoB.*' (cuvo fat irah n. 4M 

5 Broomo. 14A, . jloi Will . (V^* I, eeli) ghm KrnmfM, 4 JMM 

•nd IS wooaded; ovpofo is knte4» M VoaBdad^rHolM V’ke 
leittfB «lt«r tho Mttlo, Mjptod lb]l' Ifialev o< Brlgide,' ^olui bIm 

W aiM aod.iMttadtd a tdtd; of' fiSk’ ll^4Sl^% 
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among the men and leadership among the junior 
ofiHeers). pnly 12,000 men with 10 guns fought 3.200 
men with 8 guns. Clive’s policy after the first half- 
hour (in whicli he lost 30 men from the Frcuch- 
directed artillAy) wag to keep his men under cover 
and five his guns fromr embrasures fully shielded by 
earthworks. Mir Madan, on his part, followed the 
stereotyped Mughal war-plan of first making a big- 
gun cannonade for ovei-powering the enemy’s inferior 
artillery, throwing the opposite cavalry into confu- 
sion, and if luck assisted blowing up their munition 
in the field; thou after such a preparation for about 
twt) liourit, launching his own massed cavalry in on«- 
cliaige, riding down ihc cuerny forces, and winning llie 
d:3>^ by Olio stroke. 

Such tactics hud .siuaH-'cdcd in Indian warfare in 
ilif 17th crniury and (*vc»i in Ihc ISth, when bolli 
‘jidrs h:td ind:g<»n(ms arinunn ill nnd Icadf-rs; buf they 
p:o\ed futile when opjuiscai to tin* di‘^chargr of grape 
fr-Jin smaller but very mobile and rapid-firing guns 
:ti UH’d w'itli deinllv uc<‘uraey from close mage, and 
le'ghly IrMined inu^'kf'in rn (not, clninsy ifialch-lock- 
menl firing by pl.iioon-^ w^illi tiie shock effect ol 
m:'(’h ne guns. 

handled his small force (entirely infantry- 
men nnd foot nrtilh'iT) w’itli judici(‘'is economy After 
the first h:df-liour iwlien they were exposed and 
HiifT(’red nearly half the casualtit's of their ride for the 
entire day), he can'fully kept them back from 
exposure'. And when in the afleriioon, he did again 
i«sne into the open idain, <'ver>' step was? taken under 
arlillrry protcM'tinn, Jind every advance witsi made in 
(lie form of a dusli from one protective (‘iiibankmeril 
(round some tank) to another, where a halt w'a.s made 
u>’(|(‘r cover an<I !jis artillery brought up alongside 
and employed in pounding the enemy in their nearest 
post in front, so as to prqiare the ground for tlie 
next advance of his infantry. 

The Nawab's troops, after the failun; of their 
first old-.'^tyle charge under Mir Madan at about 2 p-in.. 
learnt a lesson and changed tlioir tactics by using 
every ground cover available and shooting down the 
Englisli sepoys from behind suoh covers as long as 
they could Hold them. 

Unlike the English, the Nawab’s troops had no 
grape-firing guns to support their infantry, and, 
indeed, no artillery help whatever in the afternoon's 
fighting, except Sinfray’s guns in the Redoubt at the 
angle of their entrenched line. The musketry fire of 
the British-led sepoys was far superior to that of the 
■NarrobVi hah(diaa. In the final stage of the battle, as 
the British advance was headed by the sefpoys, their 
white infantry suffered so loss, and their only 
casualties were among the sepby infantry and white 
artillery men.* 

* ClWt letter— **Oiir fear glMe flHWi Sief to]: ol the 

btiiag 4 rietaf groniu!, plejeSS' ‘ 4i*r Memr* (who covered 
the sMd «rlt]| iMr aiuabert and dlmnce), vritli vait 

Tbey (/.§., ike Nawab’a ' ttOi sot iieeeeHioa of 

taUk ><i0i^, the der mowtS^W^ eWi 'dIdo of eio main eounnee 
W the Nawab*^ earns) ■ or .foiaMn,— ee ttoof 


Thb End of Siraj-ud-daxs-ah 
From the lost field of Plassey, even before the 
last stniggle had ended, the craven Nawab deserted 
hifi ^soldiers and followers and fted away alone about 
4 p.ni., on a swift camel, with a few servants and 
arrived at his capital at midnight. All was terror and 
(xmfusion in Murehidabad. No real attempt could be 
made to organise a defeuec, as the soldiery bad lost 



Lai Pallan 
Grenadier Sepoy 

in'ari. ami gone utterly out of hand Above all yiraj-' 
u<l-dHulah knc\v not whom to trust. So, overcome by 
iV.ir and uiged by his women, he resoJvt'd ou a flight 
t> Patna. Irj the night of 24th June, he e.«cuped un- 
noticed from the city attended by a trusty eunuch and 
nis devoted wife Lutf-im-uiaa Begam. The capital ot 
Bengal whjs left without a magistrate or a master, 
because Mir Jafar who had i cached it on the day 
after the luittle, kept himself confined to his own 
house and refused to assume the government. But 
Clive entered the city on the 29th and took up his 
residence in the Murad-bagh near the palace of Siraj. 
Later, in the afternoon, he went to the palace of Hira- 
jhil, where Mir xTafar was in residence, and 

ft« oovlt] cover themtclves from out cannon, beiiind it, and from thence 
with tbftir mudtetry wounded tevere) ol onr men . . . The enemy 
endearottred to use their gone, but we cook pare to fire on tboae iperte 
which put their btdloeka in auoh ' confualon that we received but hm 
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"there in the presenee of all the Rajahe and great 
men of the Court, he Jed Jafar Ali Khan by the 
hand J;o the royal seat (masnad), seated him on it, 
and saluted him as Navrab of the three Subahs, 
upon which his courtiers conjpatulated him ^and 
paid him the usual homage.” (Clive, in HiU, Vol. II. 
437.) 

Thus ended Muslim rule in Bengal ; the foreign 
master of the sword had become its king-maker. 



Telinga Sepoy 


The fallen Nawab fled by road to Bhagwahgola on 
the Padxna and there took boa£ for going up-stream 
and reaching Patna and his French allies under M* 
Jean Law. A little below Rajmahal, he alighted from 
his boat (30th June) to ask for a meal to be cooked 
for him. Though he had disguised himself in mean 
clothing, he was recognised by a Muslim faqir, flamed, 
Dana Shah, whose cars and nose he had ordered to 
cut off in tlie days of his power. This nnim infongied 


the governor <rf Rajmahal, who seised 8iraj*ud-daulah 
and sent him under guard to Murshldabad. Here the 
fallen monarch was brought with great secrecy at night 
on 2nd July, Mir Jafar could not decide what to Ao 
with him, but left him in the hands of his son Miran 
and retired to sleep. This brutal youth had Siraj 
murdered in prison” that very night without the 
knowledge of the Enfflish. 

His executioner was Muhammadi Beg, a low 
fellow, whom Siraj’a father had brought up and mother 
given in marriage. The fallen monarch abased himseJl 
to the ground, made frantic appeals for mercy, and 
promised to live in harmless obscurity if only his lifo 
was spared. But all his efforts proved futile. No time 
was given to him to pray and prepare himself for 
facing the Great Judge. Then with his last breatli he 
cried out, “I am being killed in retribution, for niy 
unjust murder of Husain Quli Khan ” 

Next morning his mangled body was placed on an 
elephant and paraded through the streets of the 
capital as a mark of public degradation (fas/i-hir)- 
Men nol^d with horror that when the elephant came 
to a 'halt for a few minute^’ at the place where Siraj 
had caused Husain Qnli to bo murdered three years 
earlier, some drops of blood fell down from his dead 
body on the very same ^ot. Thug was piovcd divine 
justice. When the corpse reached tbe bazar^'in front of 
Siraj^s old residence, and a public clamour arose, a 
noble matron in dishevelled dress, without shoes on 
her feet, without a veil to cover her head, was seen to 
rush out of the palace and approach the elej^hant, 
beating her breast and uttering cries of anguish. It 
was the mother of Siraj. She learnt of her darling 
son’s fate for the first time from the noise outside, and 
broke out of parda with her weeping train, to have a 
last look at his mortal remains. But it was not to be. 
This daughter of a king, wife of a vice-king, and 
mother of another king was driven back to her home 
with blows by fhe ruffianly guards of Khadim Husain, 
a General, who had been watching the scene from his 
balcony opposite. And Khadim Husain had beet 
cherished in youth by Alivardi. His gratitude to his 
benefactor only paralleled that of Mir Jafar. iSiyar, 
text, 232.) 

Ignoble as the life of Siraj-ud^daulah had been 
and tragic his end, among the public of his comil^} 
bis memory has been redeemed by a woman’s devotion 
and a poet’s genius. For many year^ after hb deafl y, 
his widow Lutf-un-nisa Begain used to light a meatorial 
lamp on his tomb every evenflilg ae Kmg i^r she lived. . 
ITie Bengali poet Ngh^ iJ^^a Sen hb mester* 
piece The Battle of fkmey^ Ibfl waAed away the 
follies and crimes of aiel iiy artfully drawing forth 
his readers’ team for fa^ greatness and blighted 
youth. 

e Mapo a|M» f»n$k tolc watMng braiStt mm 

M«hdl «ml bto MB 

Iliiif pptJiifBJihins tb* WMtPe Om of aihaiai^ dMooSta^ Wo 
kaoir nodites foiUiir of Wb» iomitf, a jwem kMwf «* 
ime (et Ihuakih sn o ilw w i di dio . J»ar, 
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REFtBCTlONd 

When the sun dipped into the Gauges behind the 
bfood-red field of Plussey, on that fateful evening ot 
June, did it soyoiboJiee the curtain drox>ping on -the 
last scene of a tragic drama ? Was that day followed 
by night of eternal gloom for India/’ as the poet 
of Plaasey imagined Mohan Lai foreboding from tlio 
ranks of the losers 7 Today the historian, looking 
backward over the two ccnUirios since then, knows 
iliat it was the beginning, slow and unperccived, of a 
glorious dawn, the like of whicli Die histojy of the 
world has not seen elsewhere. On 23rd June, 1757, 
the middle ages of India ended and her modern age 
br^gan. 

When Clive struck at the Nawab, Muglial civilisa- 
tian had become a spent bullet. Its potency for good, 
its veiy life was gone. The country's administration had 
boeome liopelessly dishonest and inefficient, and the 
mass of the people had been reduced to the <ieepesi 
l>overty, ignorance and moral degradation by a small, 
selfish, proud, and unworthy ruling claas. Imbecile 
locliers Idled the throne ; the family of Alivardi did 
not pnotlucc^ a single son worthy to be called a man, 
and the women were even worse than the men. Sadists 
like Siraj and Miran made even their highest subjects 
live in constant terror. The army was rotten and 
lioney-cottibtjd with treason. The purity of domestic 
life was threatened by the debauchery fashionable m 
t he Court and the aristocracy and the sensual literature 
that grew up under such patrons. Heligion had become 
the handmaid of vice and folly. 

On such a hopelessly decadent society, the rational 
progressive spirit of Europe stnick with resistle&s 
force. First of all, an honest and efficient administra- 
tion had to be imposed on the country and directed 
by the English, if only for the sake of the internal 
peace on which their trade depended and the revenue 
by which its neceMary defence force could be main- 
tained. Thus, while the English rulers kept protesting 
that they were merchants and not rulers in Bengal, 
the civil administration, no less than the aimed 
defence, 6f ibe country was forced upon them. In the 
space of \fom than one generation, in the twenty years 
from Plassey to Wawin Hastings (1757-1776), the 
land began to recover from the blight of Quranic rule. 
Education, literature, society, religion, man's hand- 
work and political life, all felt the revivifying touch 
of the new impetus from the west. The dr}/ bones of a 
stationary oriental society began to stir, at first faintly, 
under tl^e wand of a heaven-sent magician. 

It •was truly a Renaissance, wider, deeper, and 
more revolutionaiy tha^ that of Europe after the fall 
of Constantinoide. Bengal had been despised and 


thrown into a comer in the Vedic age as the land of 
birds (and not of men), in the epic age as outside 
the regions hallowed by the feet of the wandering 
Pandav brothers, and in the Mughal times as 'a bell 
well stocked with bread.’* But now under the impact 
of Uie British civilisation it became a path-finder and 
a Jight-brjnger to the rest of India. If Pericleaii 
At/lieus was the school of Hellas, “the eye of Greece, 
moilior of arts and eloquence,*’ that was Bengal to the 
rest of India undc^r British rule, but with a borrowed 
ligid. which it. had made its owu with ^marvellous 
ciiiiDing. In this new Ih^ngal originated every good and 
great thing of tlie modern world that passed on to the 
other provinces of India. From Bengal went forth tlie 
English-educated teachers and the Europe-inspired 
ihougiit that helped to moderniso Bihar and Orissa, 
Hindustan and Deccan. Now literary types, reform ot 
iho luuguagr, social reconstruction, political aspira- 
tions, rc’ligioufi movt;rnonl,s and even changes in man- 
ners that originated in Bengal, passed like ripples from 
a central eddy, across provincial barriers to 
furthest corners *>f India, 

Finally, after less than two centuries of rule tiio 
British have left Bengal free, and better fitted to keep, 
that freedom in the modern world than the Romans had 
made Britain when they abandoned their imperial 
doinmnation over the white island, more permanently 
civilised than the Helleiiistio world on the dissolution 
of Alexander’s empire, and more peaceful and pro- 
gressive than the American colonies of Spain when they 
shook themselves free of European rule. 

Has not Bengal, unknown tp herself, been working 
through the ages to reach this consummation ? Her 
storied pOvSt, as narrated by her own sons, shows how the 
divera* limbs of tlic country and warring tribes and 
sects of the people were fused into one by the silent 
working of time and iMimmon political life, till at the 
end of the Muslim period a Bengali people had become 
u reality. But not yet a Bengali nation, for the pre- 
requis'tes of a nation were thou wanting. Two cen- 
turies of British rule and tlie nei^bouring example of 
British society have now groimd down large sections 
of tlio Bengali pooph^ to that uniformity of life and 
thought whioh alone can create a nation. It is for the 
future 1o perfect .this good work. 

In Juno, 1757, we cro.ssrd the frontier and entered 
into a great new world to which a strange destiny had 
led Bengal. Today, in October 1647 we stand on the 
threshold of the temple of Freedoim. just opened to 
us. May the course of the years 1757 to 1647 have 
prepared us for the supreme stago of our political 
evolution and helped to mould us truly into a nation. 
May our future be the fulfilment of our past history. 





a>NTlNENTAUSM IN WOBUD POtUlCS 

Br BUDIXBA' PfiA£A8S, mr., mj> * > 


■the worid is buried under the debries of wars. 
Two terrible eMflsgmtioiu bunung from one end to 
other hare left ^ world s heap of slag and 
eindm*. Ibofeen ogrths, buiiit, creeds ate scattered all 
arwnd this ghastly gtaveysid of Western civilisation. 
Tl» victors are as much peiplexed as the vanquished. 

wide areas,*' said Mr. Churchill in his 
at £unch on 19fch September, 1946, ‘‘are a 
qaiv^og matt of tormented, hungry, careworn 
ana o^ilaered human beings who wait in the 
inii^ of their Cities and homes and scan the dark 
nonaotts for the approach of some new form of 
tym^y OP terror. Among the Victors there is a 
baoel of voices, among the vanquished the sullen 
silence of dei^air . . 

^ This babel of voices comes from a heap of ruins 
which sepulchres the culture of economic nationalism. 

This word ‘economic nationalism* is a convenient 
cat^phrasc to designate a particular epoch of culture 
which prevailed in the world up till now and which is 
now passing through tlie grooves of change into 
another new pliase of human life. This culture was 
the product of the impact of industrialism , and demo- 
cracy on the drive towards unity and closeness, which 
characterised many countries of Europe in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. Meicantilism, the 
tl^ prevailing tended to divide the econo- 

mies of European countries into numberless mono- 
polies and preserves, which dealt a crusliing blow to 
thmp' unity and integrity. But as the onset of indus- 
trial revolutions broadened the horiaona of people 
and made them conscious of the ■ need of a bigger 
field of production and distribution, which conve- 
niently coincided witli cultural and linguistic units 
known as nations, these divisions began to disappear, 
ihe Union of Grdat Britain had been accomplished 
under tlie Stuarts. Her descendants achieved tihe 
same in 1788 beyond the Atlantic by abolishing all 
oommeroial barriers between the States. A few yeais 
latCr the French Revolutionary* government did away 
wi% all the provincial tariff frontiers, which had 
hitherto broken up the economic unity of France. In 
the second quarter of the 19th centuiy, tlie Germans 
achieved an economic zollveroin which proved the 
pen^SQT of political union. In the third quarter, the 
It^ans by achieving political unity secured economic 
unity at the same time. Alongside of this movemient 
of unification was another trend of free international 
commerce^ which also justified the existence of nation 
states^ The ^doctrine of comparative costs was devised 
to demonstrate ^at the full benefit of laiwes-fairc 
economy and international division of labour could 
be reaped for all partners within the existing order 
of competing national economies. This insid^n^ on 
national states in an environment of free cb-ordina- 
tkm of the produc*re resources of tli 0 worid, 
gewned in some undeveloped and undenfev^p^ 
etates a Jiassion lor idl(y eiqploitBdg &eir productive 
imtentiaUtiea so as to meet ike com|ibtition of tbs 


developed states on a footing of equality^^tUiice SA 
era of economic rivalries set in and the 
towards free trade, which was supported by Pitt, Peel," 
Cobden and Gladstone in England, by the United 
S^tes between 1832 and 1880 and France under Louis 
Phillipe and Napoleon III was thwarted by a hectic 
pursuit of tariff-protectionism and trade-restrictions, 
A significant mark of this turn of tide was a , new 
school of economic thought, the "historical national 
school” expounded by Adolf Wagner, which con- 
tended that the economic position of the individual 
instead of depending on ao-called natural rights and 
inherent capacities is largely conditioned by the 
national environment in which he lives and wor^. In 
1872, the leading economists of the school held a 
conference at Eisenach and issued a manifesto which 
declared war on economic liberalism and referred to 
the national German State "as the great nmral 
institution for the education of humanity” By 1878 
Bismarck had publicly avowed his faith to the tenets 
of this school and soon France, U. S. A. and England 
followed suit and the world was split into water- 
tight units .separatfHl from each other by high tariffs 
and protective duties. ' 

*lhis drive towards notional states was sped up 
by the dynamism of democracy. ISitherto government 
was a purely dynastic affair and diplomacy and war, 
the sports of kings. Hence when two countries wont 
to war, it were only the particular chessmen, the 
sailors and soldiers, who fought, whilst the rest of 
the populations remained unaffected. A famous 
passage in Sterne's Seniimental '^outney relates how 
the author went to France during thff Seven Years 
War and was helped and greeted by a French noble- 
man. But after the wars of American Independence 
and French Revolution, the idea of soverignty under- 
went a radical change and the shapeless swarming 
masses speaking through elected representatives 
wielded the reins of government. Hence tbe slightest 
tussles directly affected the masses, whose exbaustleas 
strength was ruthlessly exploited by interested parties 
for their own benefit. 

In fact, democracy implies an agreement on 
fundamentals over which everybody can afford to 
bicker. This background of intrinsic concord is pro- 
vided by a common linguistie and cultural tradition 
which is , strengthened by uniform economic hdfeis 
and homogeneous political interests and entrenched by 
a contiguous geograpl^) ijabitat. This oircndiscribfiid 
sphere of fraternity viW^ knits up the amoiphous 
jossions of the masses. As a baido understanding on 
whkih the stability of a sound government essentially * 
rests. Bence domocracy working within the frame-- 
work of paroehical stats becomes a sort of nationalism 
and ^th 0 nosed by it goads the ideas 

mid aglid^ of men in otui common diireetion* ^us 
a gkirit of ptttee when eoi^Sned ia A 
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narrow pitcher becomes a gruesome genie of disaster 
and destruction. 

The demooratic ideals thus mixing with the 
realities of qpmpetitivc economics, gave birth to 
economic nationalism, which from the seventies of 
the last century onwards has been the lodestar of 
world politics. This system, too, had its own ad- 
vantages, It keyed up the productive processes of the 
world to the highest pitch. It led to the fullest 
utilisation of all potentialities of production in a vain 
attempt to achieve economic self-sufficiency. I^us, 
hi^ly technical methods like subventions, export 
bounties and dumping systems hightened the tempo 
of production drive all over the world and the 
miraculous designs of Dr. Schacht hnd the ingenuity 
of magic. But the prodiltetive sources, of the world 
iiaving been tapped, the epoch of economic national- 
ism lost its raison d'etre. Its inner contradictions 
became apparent and its explosive contents brought 
about two ravaging wars which have smashed the 
fabric of this culture. Hence new needs arose and 
opened new horizons and new situations have fostered 
new perspectives. Beyond the fumbling frontiers 
nations we glance at a wider landscape, in which the 
growing sshades of declining nations fade in a vast 
('xpansc viz., oontinentalism. 

Contine*nt, too, is as arbitrary and obstreperous 
u name as nation. Recently an interesting controversy 
arose over the meaning of '‘Europe” to which the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. George C. Marshall 
in his speech of June 5, IW, at Harvard University, 
promised financial assistance. Explaining his stand- 
point the learned Secretary remarked that "Europe 
is everything west of Asia.*' This interpretation was 
(dmllengcd by Senator Vandenberg on June 13, but, 
even leaving his arguments aside for a moment, we 
are entitled to question as to why Europe hankers 
for Iranian and Arabian oil, Egyptian cotton, Austra- 
lian wheat and IndU-n raw materials, if she claims 
to be so complete and self-contained. Likewise if 
America is a separate continent, why has she smashed 
The shell of her isolationism with the Truman Doc- 
trine and is <iii€ddling with the allairs of far ol! 
Turkey and Greece ? Again, if Asia is a perfect scll- 
suffioieikt unit, whji do the Indian leaders, despite 
Gandhiji'iB remonstrances look to the West for 
initiative and inspiration ; why do the Chinese dress 
their wounds with the red plaster marked with the 
hammer and sickle or the green plaster with the 
dollar mark on it? Evidently the concept of conti- 
nent is as ojbsolete as that of nation. Yet due to some 
recent developments in international relations, conti- 
nentalism, in place of nationalism, has become the 
doAninant feature of world politics. 

The victory of the allM and the cessation of 
hostilities following it have brought into light the 
^asms in their ranks which were-4wmeiiy covered by 
a community of danger. The same play of power- 
politics whkh had pulverised the solidarity of Europe 
sprang up again. The gpoili. of viotoiy* particular 
^^ermany, hecame the apple of diseoid for the voradoas 


victors. At Yalta it was agreed upon to give the eastern 
half of Poland to Russia and, as a tentative plan, to 
give a large slice of eastern Germany to Poland. Now 
Poland, backed by Russia, insists that such an appor- 
tionment should be made final. The situation has been 
aggravated by the division of Germany into four zones 
of allied control. In the Soviet zone of Germany, as 
John Fo.ster Dulles, who accompanied Mr. Marshall to 
Moscow, remarked, the doindnant political party and 
(he labour unions are already subject to Soviet will 
and the Communist influence is spreading in the 
English, French and American zones also. Among the 
delegates that are trifling over the broken fragments 
of German economy at Frankfurt, the Christian demo- 
crats, having Communistic inclination, figure prama- 
nently. To counteract this tendency the English and 
American zones are economically and politically 
coming together and the French zone is also likely to 
coalesce with them since France has been promised 
coal deliveries from Ruhr at Moscow by Bevin and 
Marshall. Thus a western Germanic bloc has been 
created under the tutelage of the democratic powers. 
In Italy Gasperi has devised a liberal regime, which is 
in line with the democratic countries. On the other 
side, Ruessia is spreading her tentacles far and wide. 
Wi(h Poland fastened with a puppet government 
whose wires are pulled from the Kremlin, Russia has 
advanced up to the heart of Germany. She hag also 
spread her net ever the Balkans. In Yugoriavia, queer 
creation of the Versailles peace-makers, there is a pecu- 
liar racial and religious ferment which Russia has turned 
to her advantage. The whole manoeuvre wag so 
organized that in the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly in November, 1946, King Peter received only 
10 per cent of the votes as against the 90 per cent of 
Marshal Tito’s, who is a Soviet trained leader of the 
urban proletariat. Rumania is ridden with a pro-Soviet 
monarchy presided over by King Mihail, who is a 
prisoner of the Co-mmunistic go^*ernment. Bulgaria, 
though fighting with Britain and the United States 
underwent a coup d'etat at the bands of the Commu- 
nist-dominated Fatherland Front and declared war on 
Germany at the instance of Ruaria. Last September 
she voted to establish a republic. Hungary suffered a 
ravaging purge by the Communists recently. General 
Dirmyeg, whose party polled only 17 per cent of the 
votes in the last elections, ha.s iisuiped the government 
with the support of Soviet bullets by swashbuckling 
the Small Holder's party which had won a majority 
of seats. The.se Cbmmunist-aided teirorists abetted the 
resurrection of reactionary forces in Greece and as 
proved by the TT.N.O. Inquiry Commission, were at 
the back of the boundary squabbles there. Their 
menace is also felt by Turkey. Towards Asia, as Mr. 
Aobeosn complained. Soviet Union dismantled indus- 
tries in Manchuria, obstructed economic and political 
unification of Korea and has not returned it to Chinese 
administration. Thus a big Soviet bloc, extending from 
the Pacific to the Danube, has come into existence. 

In Asia, the Middle Bast claims a separate conti- 
nental status. The Pan-Uamio smoveinent has now, 
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after the dissolution of the Caliphate, found expression 
in the Arab League and the Greater Syria schemie of 
King Abdullah. The Turko-lraqi treaty, which has been 
recently negotiated is a step ahead towards the sue- 
cess of these designs. Yet at present the Middle East 
is a muddle of medieval institutions and modernist 
ideas, old remnants of Pashadom and feudalism and hot 
Khamsins and Majlises and noiay streets of Cairo are 
bussing, in a confused quire, with whiqpers of Com- 
munist menace, imperialist domination, oil supremacy, 
American ofipital, Palestine problem, Islamic unity and 
many other shapeless watchwords. In this welter 
America has thrown the bait of dollar and England 
that of Pakistan, while Russia employs Muslim diplo- 
mats and consuls and sends cultural missions to pro- 
mote goodwill. Yet, apart fromi this diplomatic dash- 
grab the Muslims visualise a pan-Islamic bloc from the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco to the stream of the Ravi. 
In India, the secession of Muslim majority areas from 
the Union of India may give some articulation to these 
bustlings. 

The rest of Asia may organize a Sino-Indic bloc 
embracing the whole of Central Asia and the Far East. 
The Inter-Asiatic Conference held in New Delhi on 
April 22 is a symbol of such development. At least this 
is a likely and desirable phenomenon in the context 
of present-day world politics. 

Similar and even more far-reaching changes are 
visible in American circles. Ever since the first World 
War, U. 8. A. has come out of the groove of Monroe 
Doctrine. The economic repercussions of that war were 
so severe as to precipitate the great depression of 1929 
and stress the economic interdependence of the world* 
In the second World War also . President Roosevelt 
participated with a view to maintaining the balance ot 
power in Europe. But though this war has been won 
the balance of powe^ is more disturbed than ever 
before. In America herself, there has been tremendous 
development in industry and production. Giant indus- 
tries to manufacture armaments have now been dis. 
solved and diverted to the production of consumption- 
goods. Hence there is an over-production of consump- 
tion-goods which has flooded the absorptive capacity 
of local markets and threaten a sharp shrinkage of 
prices and consequently of profits. This inevitably 
results in the sterilization of capital, general break-down 
of credit and confidence, financial instability, failure 
of banks and currency, great unemployment and the 
usual downward ^iral of slump-conditions which pre- 
dict the liquidation of capitalist economy. To forestall 
these terrific contingences there must be a sure market 
to absorb these surplus goods and maintain price 
standards. As a result of the present war, the econo- 
mies of the world and e^ecially of European coun- 
tries hgye been so depleted that they cannot afford to 
pay dollars in exchange for Ameriimn goods. Hence 
Ameriea made large loans of dollars to these countries 
in order to enhance their purchasing capacity for her 
go^s. During the war, the Lend-Lease advances, loans 
of gdods to England and other, ootintries and generous 
aidS^ relief organizations such tfs U.NRRjL masked 


the situation. But now the war is over and the same 
financial problems stare her in the fa^e. Recently it 
was revealed during a disciisaion in the Senate that 
a huge quantity of potato has been destroyed in 
Alabama, to keep up the prices under the Congressional 
price support programme. But this ludicrous poli<U^, 
too, has its limitations. Besides being a shocking dis- 
play of moral bankruptcy, as Senator Johnson indig- 
nantly remarked, it stultifies the very existence of 
capitalist economy. Hence the only course open to 
America is to create markets for her surplus products 
by importing goods and services from the outside 
world, which is impracticable in the present war-worn 
conditions and in the face of the J^publican policy 
which has imposed tariffs on wool import, or to make 
loans of dollars and indirectly of consumption goods 
and capital requirements. The “Truman Doctrine^’ 
whereby America promised 400 million dollars for 
Greece and Turkey as a counter-stroke against Commu- 
nist designs, is a step in this direction. But this id e 
meagre solution as compared to American problems. 
Moreover, it is simply a move in the game of power- 
politics. Hence its base has been widened by Marshall 
Plan of June 5, which promises to be a directive 
against "hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos’' of 
European countries and by President Truman’s move 
to conciliate Canada and Latin America. Thus a huge 
Euro-American bloc chiliastically called “democratic*' 
bloc is envisaged in which the miighty resources of 
UJB.A. would spread and work. 

In this way we have seen Enro-Amorican demo- 
cratic bloc, Pan-Islamic bloc, Communist Woe, Sino- 
Indic bloc— African spaces to be the playground of 
these rival blocs for sometime to come — coiming into 
existence and replacing parochial nation states. This 
continontalism differs from the empires of the past in- 
asmuch as this is not based on coercion and annexa- 
tion and the idea of ruler and ruled, which underlay 
them. Furthermore, it differs from the wheezes of 
interested idealists like the Holy Roman Empire, 
Napoleon’s anti-Russian Western bloc, Hitler's anti- 
Semitic Arj^an zone and Churchill's “Iron Curtain ” in- 
asmuch as it is pressingly dictated by existing 
economic and political conditions and hence promiises 
some success. Mr. Marshall has clearly enunciated that 
his plan hinges upon the freewill and freedom of the 
countries coming in its purview, “It would be neither 
fitting nor efficacious for this government," said Mr. 
Marshall, “to undertake to draw up unilaterally a 
programme designed to place Europe on its feet 
economically. This is the business of the Europeans- 
The initiative, I think, musti come from Europe." Btill 
the plan envisages aid to only those countries which 
are immune from the influence of Russia. As Preridei^ 
Truman addresring the Canadian Parliament on 
June n, said ; 

“We intend to support those who are deter- 
mined to govern themselves in their owp way and 
who honour the rij^t of others to do Uke’wise. We 
intend to uphWd mose who reiipeot the of 

l^e individual, who guarantee to him equal tieat^ 
ment under the )air.** 
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Thua thu plan ia aln fateli te iSe loat in the 
hurly-burly of pQwer-poliiies. Leaving aside all these 
considerations, it is certain that continental politics are 
as obsolete as ^ nationalistic politics. The world is 
speedily driving towards unity and interdependence 
and to contemplate divisions and demarcations is 
anachronistic. They may hamper the wheel of progress 
for some time, >'et the propulsion is so irresistible that 
they wiould be ground to dust and the wheel reach its 
goal. Continentalism has proved a clog on ihe wheel 
of this progress. It has racked such genuinely inter- 
national organizations as U. N. 0., which promises 
some peace to tlie world. The Military Staff Commit- 
tee of U. N. 0. which consists of the five major powers 
opines that the armed forces, which are to be at the 
disposal of the* Security Council should be just sufli- 
cient to meet the requirements of the small powerii, 
meaning thereby that they should not bp able to com- 
pell and coerce any major power. Even if they can, 
the veto of the recalcitrant member sets it to nought. 
Ijikcwise the veto renders the j^rovisions for the 
pacific settlement of dispiilos laid down in Chapter VJ 
of the U. N. Charter infnicUious. Though it is provided 
(hat parties to the dispute should refrain from voting 
yet their satellites ad on their behalf as recently 
hap^jcned in regard lo the disudr in which Albania 
was d(M.*med* to be responsible for the killing by mine- 
field of 42 llrilish .«( «ainon in Uie Corfu Channel. The 
Securj(.y Council, hag-ridden by Ihe spectre of the veto, 


has not yet been able to solve sudi eagy questions s* 
that of the ownerahip'of Trieste, much less the future 
of Italian colonies and the drafting of peace treaties. 
Thus it is undoubted that U. N. O. has proved as 
abortive as the League of Nations. To boot, all con- 
ferences to arrive at compromises have failed and 
recently the Marshall Plan has been foiled at the Paris 
Conference. Add to these the ubiquitous unrest of 
labour all over the capitalist world and the inner 
suspicions of the allies and a picture of world chaos 
rom-es before the eyes. • 

Continentalism, as a device of power-politics, i8> 
as has been seen, based on fear complexes and shy 
suspicions. It eschews that spirit of fraternity and co- 
operation which the linking of democracy to industrial- 
ism engenders. Instead, it fosters an atmo^herc of 
hatred and animosity. The result is that America is 
strengthening her na\y and England working on radio- 
active cloud and bacteriological bomb. The plant at the 
Chalk River in Canada is providing radio-active 
substance for atomic cloud warfare and the Long 
Range Weapon**’ organiisations in Australia experiment- 
ing on guided projectiles. Russia is also preparing 
herself for these* eventual! tie.s and if these tendencies 
go on developing, there would be a global rmnihilatiou 
of mankind and its civilization. Hence, it is imperative 
that these moves of power-politics shonld be given up 
and a true international oiillook developed, if 
hiinianity is lo survive. 


PROPORTION OF MUHAMMADANS IN INDIA THROUGH CENTURIES 

By JATINDBA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc.. f.r.ss. 


The fifteen subahs over which Jelaluddin Muhammad 
Akluir reigned at the time of his death in 1605 were (1) 
Kabul, (2) l^ahore (Punjab) including Kashmir, (3) 
MooUan inrliiding Sindh, (4) Delhi, (5) Agra, (6) Awadh 
(Oudh), (7) Allahabad, (8) Ajmer. (9) Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat), (10) M<i1wa, 111) Bihar, (12) Bengal includ- 
ing Ori^<ea, (13) Khandesh, (14) Berar and (15) Ahraed- 
nagar. The map of the regions over which he reigned is 
given in Vincent Smith’s History af India on page 365. 
It extended from Kabul to Dacca, with a pocket of 
independent territiories oorresponding to ilic present North- 
Western Frontier Tribal areas. Tlie eastern half of On- 
tral India, (ientral Provinces and the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion of Bihar were outside the Empire* Chittagong was 
acquired long after his death; and probably the present 
districts of Tipperah and NoakhaSi were excluded. 

The late Mr. W, H. Moreland ia his India at the Death 
of Akhar has given a rough eetimatq^el population at the 
time; 

a 

"We. M« jtuttided in eonduding,” wtb be, “thet 
there mast hsve been at the leaet aomewheie about 
1<M milUone cd people in Ihufia in ontn to eany 


out the rtctivitiea disrioaed by contemporary autho- 

rities.” , , t . r 

He firols ihai llir population of northern plains from 

Multan to Monghyr must have been well -over 30 millions 
and probably little less ilian 40 millions at the period lo 
whicli the Malislic.< rdate. The populatio«n of the five 
Muhammadan Deccun Kingdoms and the Empire of Vijay- 
nagar put together was over 30 millions. Moreland writes: 

‘To mv mind the available information eug- 
gedts that the population of the southern territori^ 
wan at least thirty millions, and probably sub- 
idantiallv more.” 

Althongh Moreland’s estimate gives up an idea about 
India’s population about 1600 A.D.. it is at beat a rough 
guess. His method <olf calculation for Northern India 
between Multan and Monghyr ( Populaiion=:CuUivated 
acres X labour necessary to cuUivote each acre), though 
open to several criticisms, inspires more confidence than 
that of Southern India for which the size of the ooci- 
tending armies at the battle loi Talikota (1565 A.D.) — 
with B lalge discount for exaggeration-»>was used. But it 
la a useful giieaa, from which we may draw certain broa^l 
eondusloiia. 
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FerUuth has stated that the potation of India was 
600 inilliens at the beginning clothe Muhammadan con- 
quest His estiniaie of population may be wrong; even 
if he has over-estiinated the population tudce or thrice, 
it shows that the population was very much greater at the 
beginning of the Muhammadan invasions than at the 
death of Akbar* During centuries of invasions, constant 
oppression and misrule, and wholesale massacres during 
the Patban period, the population of India dwindled. Iliis 
broad fact emerges from the comparison of the two esti- 
mates, however erroneous or full of fallaoies the individual 
estimates m&y be. At that time there were few Muham- 
madans in India either by immigration or by conversion — 
forcible or voluntary. 

The population of India as recorded in the Census ol 
1941 is 3^ millione. In spite of the famine of 1943-44, and 
the malaria epidemic of the following year, the continued 
scarcity of foodgraina for several consecutive years, and 
the communal massacres and consequent disruption of 
family life, the population now is over 400 millions. So 
in course of three centuries and a half (1600 — 1950 A.D.) 
India’s population has increased by four times. ' 

The recorded census increase during the last seveniy 
years (187^—1941) has been 184 millions. India’s popu- 
lation has increased from about 100 millions in about 
1600 A.D. to 204 millions in 1872 — an inicrease of 104 
per cent in 270 years. This works out to an average in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent per decade. On the other hand, 
during the latter period, the average increase per decade 
has been 13.1 per ceni—more than 3 limes the earlier rate. 

A further interesting fact that emerges is this. The 
present population of tiie region from Multan to Monghyr 
is five to six times that of Mr. Moreland’s estimate. The 
population of the Deccan has not increased as fast. This 
we think to be mainly due to the comparatively jnfei^ile 
soil — ^infertile when compared with the Gangetic valley. 

The present population of the regions over which 
Akbor’a empire extended is roughly 237 millions. (See 
Appendix I). There has been mo census in Afghanistan, 
but its population has been estimated to be 70 lakha. 
Modem Afghanistan includes regions beyond the Hindu- 
kui^ and extends further west towards Iran or Persia. 
Subah Kabul of Akbar’s time extended over only a frac- 
tion of the present Afghanistan-~it included only the Kabul 
valley and Kandahar. So wc estimate 2 millions to be 
the present populating of the region covered approximately 
by Akbar’s Subah Kabul. Of the remaining 14 Subohs 
of his Empire, the population of the cis-Indus areas, gene- 
rally spoken ici and referred to as Hindukthan, has been 
estimated according to the 1941 Census to be 236 millions; 
and that of Sind and the trans-Indus area to be B 
millions. 

Tlic total population and the number of Muham* 


marlons in the several areas are 

estimated to be as: 


Tcual Popula- 

Muslims 

Percentage 

Area 

tion (in lakhs) 

(in lakhs) 

ofMttsliiBs 

cis-Jndus 

22,68 

6,43 

28 4 

trans-Indus 

85 

68 

80.0 

Kabul 

20 

20^ 

lOO.O* 

Akbor’e Empise 

23,73 ' 




The Enqwror Jehaagir wirote an aalobiognN^ ^Hed 
the Toozuk^J^^mgeery, m Memoirs of Jeimgoer wHteen 
by himstif, and containing a History of the Tntnsaciions of 
the First Thirteen Years of Ms Reign. Ho amitded the 
throne on the death ol his father Akbarin 1605. So It 
contains an account of the Empire as between 1605 and 
1618 A.D. or as in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 

Major David Price lol the Bombay Army puhlisficd a 
translation of the Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, 
written by himself in London in 1829. At pp. 28-20 oc- 
curs the following passage: — 

the practice of being burnt on the funerri 
pyre of their husbands, as sometimes exhibited 
among the widows of the Hindus, I had previously 
directed, that no woman who was the mother of 
children should be thus mede a sacrifice^ however 
willing to die ; and I now further ordained, that 
in no case was the practice to be permitted, when 
compulsion was in the slightest degree employ^, 
whatever might be the opinions of the people. In 
other respects they were in no wise to be 
molested in the duties of their religion, nor exposed 
to oppression or violence in any manner whatever. 
For when I consider that the Almighty has consti- 
tuted me the shadow of his beneficence on eartli, 
and that his gracious providence is equally extended 
to all existence, it would but ill accord with the 
cliaracter thus bestowed, to contemplate for an 
instant the butchery of nearly a whole people ; for 
of the whole population of Hindustaun, it is noto- 
rious that five parts in six are composed of Hindus, t 
the adorers of images, and the whole concerns of 
trade and manufactures, wcJiving, and other indus- 
trious and lucrative pursuits, are entirely under 
the management of these classes. Were it, therefore, 
ever so much my desire to convert them to the 
true faith, it would be impossible, otherwise than 
through the incision of millions of men. Attached 
as they thus are to their religion, such as it is, they 
will be snared in the web of their own inventions : 
they cannot escape the retribution prepared for 
them ; but the massacre of a whole pimple can 
never be any business of mine.” 

The proportion of the Hindus to the Muhammadans 

was then as 5: 1. This is not a casual statement. For 
at p. 15 Jehangir records a conversation he had with 
his father, the Emperor Akbar. Akbar is recorded to 
have said: 

“My dear child,” said he, “I find myoelf a puis- 
sant monarch, the shadow ol God upon eartht 1 
■have seen that he bestows the blessings of bis 
gracious Providonce upon all his creatures without 
distinction. HI should I dische^e the duties of niy 
exalted station, were I to withhold my compassion 
and indulgence from any of those entrusted to my 
charge. With all of the human race, with all of 
God’s creatures, 1 am at peace ; why should i 
permit myself, under any consideration, to be the 
cause of molestation or aggression to gny one ? 

* Wc are net ttaiuiiidlu] of (he feet ibet there are end were 
Hiaiitif ia Xahvi. Ai recoat|y-M Isas, there wci a ragloa known 
XsflrlotliM, ndteie all the inhebltentt were Hindus. They were forcibly’ 
cesreited MuilfaM by the Amir Abd-er-fUbnen. But to be on the 
Mfe eide we have Msuuied M Kabulia to be Uualtaua. 

I “It ia eurioua to romk, that ibo same proporllon appeart 
to esiat It tbla day, tiuoo BMiop Heber, la bia iatoraatlaa Jooraal. 
obaaiToa. that tho Mabontmodana to India bear lo the Iltndna^UMi «ina 
proponioo aa the Bretaataaii to Ibd .llMiaa Catboliea la InUnd.** tbo 
feoMo li of Moo. 
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BeflUteq, m not ^ patrU in 0^ mankind eUher 
Hindm or oHent to the faith (italics 01 m); and 
were I to be gc^erned by motives of the kind eug- 
gested in your inquay, what alternative can I have 
but to put them all to death 1 I have thoucd^^ it 
therefore wisest plan to let these men alone.” 

Taking the remarks as to the proportion of Muham- 
madans to apply not to the whole Empire, but to Hindu- 
ffthan alone, where they are the weakest we reach certain 
interesting conclusions. The proportion of the Mttham> 
madans in Hindusthan Le., in cis-Indus empire was h or 
16.6 per cent of the population. The proportion was 
mure or less constant during Akbar's and JehangirV 
reigns. Price has nosed in his foot-note the proportion 
was much the same at the time of Bishop Heberts Travel*^ 
(1822-1826). This is remarkable. For over two cen- 
turies and a quarter when the Muhammadans were the 
rulers for the most part of the time, with the proselytising 
nnri oppressive reign of Aiiraiigzih occupying the middle 
of the period, it is strange tliat the proportion of the 
Muhammadans in the p^^piilalion remained consiani at 
about 17 per cent of the total. 

The proportion of the Muhammadans in India taken 
a*: n whn'ie. and in British India has rhanv,ed as follows; 



inter 


inter- 

Year of 

ceiisal 


Britisi) cetisal 

Census * 

India did. 


India diff. 

1881 

19*74 


22*60 

1891 

19*%-f-0*22 


22*40-8*20 

1901 

21*22+1*26 


23*24+0*64 

1911 

21*26+0 04 


23*51+0*27 

1921 

21*74+0*48 


24*07+0.56 

1931 

22*16+0*42 


24-69+0-62 

1941 

23*81+1*65 


26*84+2*15 

188M941 

4*07 


4*24 


la Northern India Le., in the ciadndus or Hindusthan 
area of Akbar*a Empire their present percentage is 28.4. 
In 18BI it wuuld come down to 24.2; if the same rate of 
relative increase hap taken place during the previous sixty 
years ue,, 1821-1881 as during 1881 — 1941, their percentage 
would come down to 20.0 per cent about 1820,— a figure 
not much different from the 17 per cent estimates of either 
Bishop Heber or of Emperors Jehangir and Akhar having 
regard to the nature of the estimates. This is rather re- 
maxkable. 

Even assuming that Bishop Heber has not been able 
to distiniguish between a pure Hindu and a semi-Hindu- 
ised nominal convert to Muhammadanism, the relative in- 
crease lof the Muhammadans has been from 17 per cent in 
or about 1600 A.D. to 20 pm cent in 1825 AJ), 1 . 0 ., 
tt difference of 3 per cent only during 2% centuries; while 
their rdlative increase during the sixty years (1881- 
1941) has been as much as 4*2 per cent. Their 
Pwious rate of relative increase was 3/225= *133 per 
jwcade ctunpaied with 4*2/60= -7 per decade now. 
Or In oilwr wondoi during tiha British period they 


have increased dieir relative rate of increase by (0.7/. 133 
=5.2 times) five timee. The relative increase from 17 to 
20 per cent may be due to wholesale forcible conversions. 
That there were numerous conversions of the poorer 
classes of Hindus during Aurongzib's reign is an well- 
attested fact. 

Tlie following facts about his dealings with the 
Hindus are taken from Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s 
oiMKvoliime JfhtOTy of Aurangzib. He forbade the build- 
ing of new temples, and allowed no old temples to be 
repaired. In 1669 be it^ued a general order •‘to demolish 
all the schools and temples (italics ours) of the infidels 
and to put down their religious teaching and practices.” 
He did not spare the great shrines that com- 
manded the veneration of the Hindus all over India, — such 
as the second temple of Soninath, the Vishwanath temple 
of Benates, and the Kesbava Rai temple of Mathura. In 
1674 he confiscated all the lands held by Hindus as re- 
ligions grants. He re-imposed the haled Jaxiya in 1679, 
The rales of taxation were fixed at 12, 24 and 48 dirhams 
a year for the three classesr- the poor, the middle class 
and the rich, — or Rs, Rs. 6H and 13f. On the poor, 
iherefoTc, the incidence of the lax was at least 6 per 
rent of their grns^ in^'orne, and annually look away from 
him the full value of one year’s foot! as the price of 
religious indulgence. Jaz'ya meant for the Hindus an 
addition of fully onc-third to every subject's direct con- 
tribution to the Slate. In 1665 the mahsnl oi customs duly 
on all ciommodilies brought in for sale was fixed al 
2V2 per cent of the vtdue in the case of Mudinis and 5 
per cent in that of Hindu vendors. In 1668 he forbadi* 
all Hindu religious fairs throughout his dominions. In 
1695 all Hindus, with the exception of the Rajput^, were 
forbidden to ride palkis, elephants thoroughbred horses, 
or to carry arms. 

The officially avowed polity in reimposing the jaz^ya 
was to increase the number of Muslims by putting pres- 
sure on the Hindus. The official history written from 
State papers at the instance of Aurangzib’s favourite secre- 
tary puts it : 

'’All the aims of the religious Emperor being 
directed to the spread of the law of Islam and the 
overthrow of infided practice?, he issued orders that 
jaziya should hv levied from the zimmis in accord- 
ance with the Quranic injiinclion ‘till they pny 
compensation out of their hands in humility’.” 

The taxed person, he he rich fir poor, must come 
on foot and make the payment standing, while the Mus- 
lim receiver shoiiM hr .‘■caicd; and according to some 
theologian he must spit the face <d the tax-pfiyer. 

The result was ns tlie contemporary observer Manncci 
noticed: 

"Many Hindus who were unable to pay turned 
Muhammadans, to obtain relief from the insults of 
the collectors , . . Aurangxib rejoiced.” 

It is difficult to estimate bow many turnipd Mtihain- 
madans; but we may safely assume that a large number 
turned Muhammadans during this and subsequent reigns. 

The population increased from 100 millionB in 1600 
to 204 miBioiia in 1872 at the rate 3.8 per cent per 
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deeade. The idative inmate of the Mohaannadant during 
alBMMit the tame period trat from 17 per cent to 22.6 per 
cent i.e. at the rate of ^.2 per cent. During the last 
sixty years the population hat increased from 204 millions 
to 388 millioiit ^e. at the mm of 15.0 per cent per de- 
cade; and during the tamo period the relative increase 
of the Muhammadans has been at the rate of 0.7 per cent 
per decade. The relative increase during the latter period 
has been more than times the former. On a cursory 
examination of the figures^ it would appear that their 
{Muhammadans*) relative increase was slower while the 
•population increase was dower ^ and greater when the 
population increase is great. This is to some extent true. 
But a closer examination shows that during the earlier 
period, the relative increase (0*2 per cent) was 
5.2 per cent of the papulation increase (3.8 per cen!t) ; 
and during the latter period it was 4.7 per cent only. 
This indicates that their relatively larger increase is not 
solriy due to social factors, such as polygamy, re-marriage 
of widows eta., but dependent upon other factors, such 
as Pax Brittanica, and their occupying more fertile lands 
as in Ehstem Btmga], and the canal-irrigated lands in 
Western Punjab and Sind 

Appendix 1 

We have taken Akbar*8 empire to comprise the follow- 
ing areas. The total population and the number of Muham- 
madans are given against them according to the 1941 
Census. We think we have represented Akbar’s empire 
substantially accurately. 

Cia^Indm or *'HindmiharC* 



Total population 

Muslims 


in OOO’s 

in 000*8 

Bombay City 

14,90 

2.51 

Northern Division 

52,77 

5,61 

Ahmednagar 

11,42 

61 

East Ebandesh 

13,28 

1.49 

West Khandcflb 

9,12 

48 

Naaik 

11,14 

68 


112^ 

1138 


emludiaK 

Oi^on SlSJiS 

266.0 

United Proyincea 

((50JZ1 

606 

Punjab 

284.U 

162,17 

Patna Division 

72,66 

7;05 

Tirhoot Division 

119,80 

16,61 

Bhagalpur Division 

96,98 

17,63 


288,24 41,69 - 


Berar 

36,05 

3,35 

Nimar 

5,13 

60 

Betul 

4,38 

8 

Waidha 

5,19 

21 


50.75 

4.24 

Cuttack 

24,31 

73 

Balasore 

io;29 

36 

Puri 

11,02 

26 


45,62 

I.a5 

Ajmerc 

5.84 

90 

Delhi 

9.18 

3,05 

Baroda 

28,56 

2.24 

Gwalior 

40,06 

2,41 

Punjab States 

55.04 

2261 

Punjab Hill Si ales 

10.91 

47 

Rajpiitana 

13670 

12,98 

Western India Stutes 

49,04 

6,00 

Central India Stated (i) 

37.56 

' 2,20 

Kashmir Proper 

Nander, Parbhani and 
Aurangabad districts 
of Nizam’s dominion 

17,27 

16,26 

28,36 

3,30 

Total 

22,68,43 

6,43.44 

Trans-lvdus India 


Sind 

45.35 

32,08 

Baluchistan 

5,02 

4,30 

Balucihistan States 

3,56 

3.46 

N.-W. Frontier Province 

30,88 

2769 

Total 

84,81 

6762 

Afghanistan 

20,00 

20,00 

Grand Total 

26,73,24 

76iir 




INDUES ROLE IN EARLY CIVIUSATION 

Bt G. N. DAS» M.A., LL3. 


No dvilisRtion can lay claim to greater antiquity than 
the eiviliaatiooa of the East comprising Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and India. Here indeed were laid the foundations 
of our political^ economic, cultural and communal life 
while the contemporary population of Europe and the 
Far East lived on hunting and food-gathering. Here in- 
deed took place for the first time the cultivation of plants, 
the domestication of animals, the rise of city life, the 
invention of the plough and tiie wheel, the development of 
pottery and metallurgy, the advent oi writing, the making 
of textiles — all basic factors of civilisation. That they 
represent nothing short of a revolution unparalleled in 
human history before or since, admits of no doubt. 

“Every material thing invented since could dis- 
appear from the world, and the gixid life would still 

be possible.*^ 

Egypt 

Tlie earliest civilisation of Egypt was cradled on the 
banks of the Nile. Its date is a bone of contention amongst 
Egyptologists. It K>bviously ended with the institution 
of the Egyptian Calendar in 4241 B.C. and the advent of 
the First Dynasty, circa, 3500 B.C. Its starting-point may 
be taken, with T, E. Peet, as being round about 4000 B.C. 
Petrie’s date of 8000 B.C. is by no means above doubt,* 

Mesopotamia 

The earliest civilisation of Mesopxrtamia was associated 
with the Tigris and the Euphrates. It is dBided into 
three cultural and chrorological periods: (1) the Obeid, 
(2) the Uruk and (3) the Jemdet Nasr, in the order of 
succession. They take their names from typical sites. 

The authors of the proto-historic clvlHsatiosi of Meso- 
potamia seem to have been the Sumerians. They arc 
thought to liave arrived in the earliest (Obeid) period 
from the continuity in the materia] culinro of Mes^ipo- 
umia. 

A word about the date of this civilisation. Its begin- 
ning is now dated to about 30(X) B.C. At Uruk seventeen 
successive layers of proto-historic remains have been 
found beneath the layer of the earliest historiral times. 
The date 4500 B. C has therefore been roughly assigned 
^ thh beginning of the proto-historic civilisation in 
Mesopoumia. 

India 

Tinning to India, recent excavations have made it 
lear that in early times the ladu^v^ey had no less 

1 T. K. PsiibIiium, **Origlai el,. CMDiSttoB in the AfiMlaii Dry 
we,** AnUguity, No. t4, lane, IMS. p. ff. 

8 The CmkrlAg» Anehiu Voh 1. p. M7ff. 


than four successive cultures. The initial phase is re- 
presented at Amri» Pandi Wahi, Gazi Shah and a few 
other Sind sites. This phase is called the e^mri period 
after the site of the first discovery. Above the Amri cul- 
ture is that discovered at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, call- 
ed the Harappa culture. Above the latter is the cul* 
lure first found at Jhukar and better represented at 
Chanhudaro. The Jhukar culture is followed by the cul- 
ture of Jhangar. 

like age of the *Indus civilisation’ is of paramount 
importance. Marshali has opined that it represents the 
Chalcolithic civilisation. ^Chalcolithic’ is the name usually 
given to an age in which arms and utensils of stone con- 
tinue to be used side by side with those of copper and 
bronze. The culture has however to be more accurately 
dated. Here the typically Tndus* seals of square shape 
with Indian pictogTsphs, found in different sites in Elam 
and Mesopotamia, come to our rescue. Some must be 
assigned definitely to the pre-Sargonic period : this is indi- 
cated by the animal file and the distribution of the text 
around the circumference the seal, and not parallel to 
its axis as on the seals of Agade and later periods. King 
and Hall assign 2700 B.C. on archaeological grounds to 
Sargon and Narom-Sin. The Indian seals of Lagash and 
Umma disappear from history before 2000 B.C. A cylin- 
drical seal found by Frankfort at Tell Asmar (ancient 
Eshnunna) shows the animals peculiar to the Indus re- 
gion, namely, the elephant, rhinoceros, and gharial, which 
were unknown in Sumer. Other finds include etched car- 
nelian beads, kidney-simped inlays, and specimens of 
knobbed pottery— all of the Indus valley pattern, Frank- 
fort has assigned them to about 2500 B.C., for they were 
found in strata assignable to the time of the dynasty of 
Akkad. At Tell Agrab, Frankfort has found in a temple 
ascribed to 2800 B.C., a variety of votive offerings in- 
cluding fragments of a vase with the figure of a Brahmani 
bull of the Indus type. From these pieces of evidence it 
has been rightly infened that the Indus civilisation must 
go back to an age before 2800 B.C. 

Now, the excavations have brought to light seven 
’simclurar layers, that is to say, three of the Late Period, 
three of the Middle, and one of the Early, the layers 
underlying the latter being submerged in the subsoil 
water. The analogy of sites in Troy, Cnossus, Athens 
and Rome would point to an interval of a thousand years 
between one layer and another. But Marshall would 
have us believe, from the possibilities of decay and des- 
truction in the Indus valley and from the uniform nature 
of antiquities from varying levels, that a space of about 
five hundred years is all that can be allowed for one 
layer apiece. He has provisioiially assigned the re- 
ferred to above to the Middle Period and hds accootdingly 
■uggeated that the oocuipation of Mohenjodato would fall 
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tpptoadmMlj between 32SO and 2750 B.C He haa» 
however^ Admitted ibat 

‘*W1ien this civaliMtlen reveale itself to ns, it is 
already fully dodged, and we are bound to postulate 
for it a long period of antecedent evolution .... How 
long, one can only surmise, but it is safe to say that 
a thousand years would have been all too few for such 
result.*** 

Nor is this the only reason for ante-dating the Indus 
culture. It* has been shown that the Amri culture oor« 
responds to the Obeid culture of Mesopotamia, with the 
result that the Indus and Mesopotamian eivilisationa tend 
to eonveige. Now, the authors of the Obdd culture were 
the Sumerians who dominated lower Mesopotamia at the 
advent of the proto-historic period. The Old Testament 
refers to a people who ‘^journeyed from the East and 
came into the plain of Shinar** (which is lower Mesopo- 
tamia). Speaking of the Sumerians, Hall says that 

^'They were decidedly Indian in type .... it is 
to this Dravidian ethnic type of India that the ancient 
Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as we can 
judge from his monuments. He was very like a South- 
ern Hindu of the Dekkan (whoi still speaks Dravidian 
languages). And it is by no means improbable that 
the Sumerians were an Indian race.'** 

Further, Frankfort wiites: 

**lt seems to me most significant that statues from 
Mobenjodaro show some of the same fashions in use 
in India as we meet with in Mesopotamia. It appears 
that the beard was worn while the upper lip was shaved; 
the hair was sometimes tied np in a chignon at riie 
back of the bead, and kept in position by a fillet, as 
wa see in the gold helmet of Meskalamdug from Ur, 
and on £annatum*s stele of Victory. Now fashion in 
aneient or primitive civilisation is not to be taken lightly. 

It is mogniied as a venerable link with the past; it 
proclaims the ethnic or national affinity of the indi- 
vidual. Fashion does not spread, under such circum- 
stances, as a mere result of commercial contact. Con- 
sequently the similarities on coiffure, beord and moust- 
adie between statues from Mohenjodaro and those from 
pre-Sargonid Mesopotamia betray some sort of intimate 
ethic velatioDehip between the leading classes in those 
two rogtona.*** 

It has ‘further been pointed opt by Mackay that 
B. S. Guha*s measurements o-f the skeletal material 

**lend some siippo« to the suggestion that the people 
of Mohenjo-daro were more or less closely akin to some 

I MuMU MtAmicdvo and Aa Indus CktUtuUm, Vol. I. 

P- MB. , 

, i Thd Aneiant ffUUat 0 / As Naur £mi, 19IB, p. ITS. 

5 ••nu Mdiw nnd Au nuu BmC Jwhm) 

S gnpkr of Indion dreAotoi^ for Ae pwr ISM, Ufiou, p. H. 


of the early iidiabitaiits of Sumer, as lepresentcKl at 
Al-'Ubaid and Kish. Tlic skoUs of his Gtoupr A agree 
faiiiy closely in siae and shape With skulls found at 
those two sites.*’* 

As the Sumerians represented a foreign dement in 
Mesopotamia, 

'The possibility,** according to the earlier view of 
Marshall, “is clearly suggested of India proving ulti- 
mately to be the cradle of their civilisation which, in 
its turn, lay at the root of Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Western Asiatic culture generally.*** 

The Sumerians might have migrated to lower Meso- 
potamia by the see and this is curiously enough corro- 
borated by the Sumerian legends which locate the land of 
Paradise, where the goda first blessed mankind with 
civilised life, at Dilmun on the Persian Gulf.* 

Further additional evidence for the dim antiquity of 
the Indian culture is provided by the probable origin of 
cultivation and the invention of the wheel in Indio. The 
investigation of plant genetics, which u an invaluable 
source in pointing to the origin of civilisation, Was under- 
taken by Vavilov, the head of the UJ5.SJI. Departmem of 
Applied Botany and Plant Breeding, and his wdlcagucs. 
Their researches showed that bread wheat originated at a 
centre near the Punjab— ‘“the fold between the Hindu- 
ku^ and the Himalayas.”* This is taken to he “the source 
of Indian and Mesopotamian wheats, and of the more im 

America 

t^ay. l^reover, “rye, carrots, turnips, and some types 

to be of Afghan 

origin. Secondly, Harappa has provided the first examine 
of a whwlcd vehicle. It is a two-whceled copper chariot, 
open both from and back, and with a gabled roof and the 
driver seated in front. 

"A, an inMance of . coaered chariot this i, the 
first e.«ttplo from the Indu, vdley wte^kting the 

ZS “V ‘ 

centnrtes. The vanons enmples of war-diuiou on the 
a^c tandard at Ur (Cir. 3500 B.C) are four- 
^led a^ wthoBt a roof, Mr is there any roof on 
modelled terracotta ehatiot oi 
Ishtar with a high daah-board from Emete Ursag,"" 

Such indeed haa been India’a contribution to dviliaa- 
tion in the paaL May her oontribotioa to the progrese ol 
Civilisation in the future be equally great. 


« J^^rAor gxcmuUons si MoAunfo-duro, Vol. I pp. 
7 drcAotoioiienl Snvof of dmnul tUport, 
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Bt KBJBBNA KANTA MISHRA, 
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[ bful an oppoiiuaity this summer to attend an 
Upanayan cerenlony in Mithila (North Bihar). The 
vrhole thing is a huge affair, yet it is so interesting and 
delightful that even a stranger can understand the 
significance of each and cvei'v custom observed during 
the Upanayan cereiniony (the Sacred-thread ceremony). 
On the other hand, tliougli ignorant of the culture of 
Mithila, he will never be doi>rivefl of the x>h‘asure, 
which an ordinary irihabitaut of Mithila usually get^. 

Ir^rRonurTOKY 

The Upanayan c>f a Bralnuiina boy generally 
done between Uk* age of sevcni U) ten in Mithila. The 
implication is tiiat. when boy attainH the flr^t 

st;»ge of niat\inty, he sliould uuderinke ITpanayiin. It 
is exjieeted that after hi^ TT])!inayMn. the boy will 
devote mosrt. of his time in .studying tlie various 
scTiptures, law-texts, etc. 



The would-be hoy~brahmachari is 
seen coming out after putting the 
basket near the deity 


Pbrparation Day 

Ihis is an au9i)icious day fixed up by the astio- 
logerfr of the village (in consultation with the head of 
the family) some ten to fifteen days before the 
Upanayan actually takes place. Dn that day in the 
early hours of morning, the faihov of the boy (or the 
, eldest member of the family) invites the cldei-^ and 
regpeoted men. of the villages to his place. And in that 
^ gathering he writes a formal invUation to bis house- 
hold deity in red-ink. This is done, as without the 
: consent of this presiding deity nothing is done in 
Mjthib,f 


In the meantimie, the women invited by the head 
of the family assemble in the courtyard, expecting the 
boy every moment from the assembly of men outside. 
They begin singing songs for the occasion since the 
dawn of the day. 



The boy in the bamboo-garden : thi' Bmhmin, 
in the rear, with an axe, is ready to cut the 
bamboo tree 

The boy having a basket, si>ecially arranged (to 
be i»ut near the deity) and accompanied by the females 
of the family and the village, proceeds to give the 
formal invitation to the deity, written out by his 
fatlK'r or by the eldc.st member of the family as the 
case may be. At this time he is seen wearing his usual 
daily clothes, except an old pnga (head-drcHs), in order 
to indicate to the pw]ilc in general that he is the 
woiild-bu hrahmackari. 



A group of women with the boy in the 
bamboo-gardi'n 

71ie boy having put the basket near the deity, 
sets fiut to the bamboo-garden to cut bamboos for 
the vmndap (a verandah-like house). He has throughout 
all bis movements (outside his house) an iron knife 
with a nut afi&xed thereto. This is due to the (act that 
the iron-knife serves for the protection of the boy 


• TUf ii In foiuMlitr only i«d bo fonuU BMfstWM of tko 
•ftspmk kf tiM doltf <i ovor eoavorod to Hu ftoUl^ rnwnbfH, 



M «ffi uteeut ttw m ^ 


etemehts of nature^ atld the nut Rpceifi^a 
the auspicjous occasion. 

With a group of ladiec*, he reaches the bamboo- 
garden. After a little anointing of the bamboo-trees 
(chosen specially for the purpose) the boy himself 
strikes a blow on them. Though he ouglit to cut them 
himself, but as he is too young, only the Brahmyna 
members of the society cut them. Afler that he re- 
turns to the courtyard, and his biisinejy for the day 
finishes* . 



A member of the family woi-i<hij)ping the 
deity before the balidnna ceroiuoiiy 


On the same day, forauil invit.itions in well- 
composed versjjs, tyjueal Milhi a, an* k«ued to all 
the relatives of the family. Ladiej^ sing song** 
and the village4)and is in allondance throughout the 
ceremony. 

Between the Pn’ 3 .)arali.nn Day (known as Viiyoga) 
and the TTp.'tnayan Day, (lie guests pour in large 
numbers. 



Acharyu and the boy before the Upanayan : 
huvatia is being performed 


Tuk Interval 

And the boy has to underluke a sort of massage 
^riey-flour mixed with mustard oil daily in the 
;gltemoon. This is done in order to, purify the body 
would-be bmhmachan. The boy is also forbid- 
tjO go round the village during the interval. In the 
le, the Mandap is prepared by the Brahmanas 
vjH^a village. The pillars of the* wandop are tastefully 
^istioaltir ^tainted by the females with nuiuerous 
*1 AfheffS. 


The head of the fasiily during the Interval be» 
Gotnes busy with the pumhase of neeeesary grains etc«, 
for the gieai ceiemony. The smiths, the earpeuters end 
other men are ordered to prepaic articles necessary for 
the occasion. The whole house seems to be humming 
with a peculiar noise, probably caused by the bu«*-bu«e 
of tlm workers engaged in the preparation of food, and 
in the various activities. 

Tub Preliminaht Rites 

On tlie Tuesday,* just before the Upanayan 
Day, the women along witli tlie boy go to a near-by 
pond, where they take new mud for the erection of 
the slove-likc fire-places, which is used during the 
varioUvS rituals tif the Upanayan ceremony. After their 
roluni sprouting grams and rau.T»lard oil (sometimes 
coconut oil too) are distribub*d pmctically all Over 
the village. 

On flu* second niglit before the Ui^anayan day, tho 
sicklo-likc wTapons are worshiiiped. They are meant for 
the halidatin (sacrific’e) to be done the next day. 



Tlie Brfihmnchnri receiv ing dikiha (initiation) 
fi'Oin his Achar>'a 

The Kumakam Day 

Tills w the last day when the boy is in his 
Kumaravn^tha (i.e., in his childhood). He fan up till 
now' take food wherever and in whichever manner he 
likes. He is allowed to indulge* in all the ftitt's and 
games of lae childhood, but the day following, he is 
no nrioro to break the aacred laws of brahrmchdrya. 

In the moaiing, the batliing of the boy follows the 
worship of the deity by the Acharya of the boy. After 
this, the balidaita takes place. This is not preferred by 
llio muderniaed inhabitants. But it luis to be done, 
as the orMiodciX class of Mithila cannot accept other- 
wise. 

However, tlic day’s business comes to a close with -• 
big feast to the relatives and members of tlie family 
in the night. The food provided is a typical one 
we cannot find it elsewhere. 

The Upanayan Day 

In the second half of tlie night before (1.0., just 
before dawn) of the Upaimyan day, the boy undergoes 

• It fa uranllr M simple »r ah$td pf the Upiuiirm pff, 
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fc ttimor custom. Some maUgo leaves are tied 
round tlie knot of the hoy^s head. And, thenceforth, 
he is forbidden to take food mixed with salt for four 
days, and he is do wash his teeth in the morning with 
a mango-stick. All these signify that before beeomins? 
a brahmachari, a regular course of 7>urification has to 
be undergone by the boy. 

On the day, generally, coioured dhotics and sarees 
and also ready •made clothes are distributed among fhii 
relatives and members of the famd.v. prior to any 
performance of rites. The whol<' ntmosplHTe pre«i‘nt.< 
an air of joviality. Red, yellow, orange clothes i\<r3 
where, with beautiful, decorations of the archives ol 
the house, with hunting'^ and coloured pMp(‘rs. add to 
the beauty of the place and occasion. 

At the fixed hour, the whole proce.s.'i of 
begins. The thing-* prej ared by the various smiths an<i 
others are pul up on lire ?nnntlnp. 



The Upanayan in full swing ; decoration of 
the mandap can be also seen 

In performing the entire ceremony it take's nearly 
lur to five hours. The Bmhmins of tho village arc 
ivitod. Their recoplion is well attended all the whde, 
y distribttting betels and nuts. Bt’sides the cillage- 
and, folk-dunces and folk-songs provide amusement.^ 

0 the mvitee.«. 

The moat thrilling and delightful .sj’cno is witne-sed 
i^hen the boy (after his bath witli hdy .water) 
asumes the ptdmfui danda ipalmha stick) and mvoU<r 
lamhara (umbrella) and other things appropriate to 
he occAsipn. Tlien instantly one can see the lustre ol 
he ‘Great Entry in the Brahma chary a’ shining forth 
rom the boy’s forehead. In the evening, tie whole 
illage is invited to a grand feast. For the whole night, 
'ariety entertainments are arranged for the guests. 

• 

* The Tour Days 

Before the concluding day, the brahnrnchaH has to 
>ass his days in strict brahmacharya. He is to perfoim 
\andkya (recitation of Vedic mantras) three times a 

He is to take food without salt — specially pre- 
wired for him. In the evening, h^ receives a^^hirvada 
rom hie elders. 

The Fouexh Night? 

It is .80 called, as after this very night the boy 
• |idl briaktMekari. Th» Immsi with 


hedidana again to the household deity in the morning. 
In the night, the boy* goes around the houses of his 
aiint.s and others in the village, begging bhiksha (alm«). 
The idea in collecting bhiksha i.s that it would sup- 
port the boy on his journc'y to the Ashram of his guru, 
as he is commissioned by the sac^red scriptures to pro-^ 
coed In gtini's A^^hrum just after the Upanayan cere- 
mony. 
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A group ol children, assembled on the occasion, 
IS eager to take sw(‘cU 


Conclusion 

And thus the whole thing conu's to a close. It is 
held in isiome quarters that the head of the family has 
io give a grand feast again to his near rolatjvp.s, after 
a few days, on actcomu of the successful termination 
of the whole (-(’remony. But this did not happen in 
the present ease. 



A group of male guests who attended tho 
ceremony 

The remarkable feature, which I noticed through- 
out the ceremony, was the importance held by elders 
to carry every minute detail of the rites with due 
observance of the customs. On enquiry, it was pointed 
out to me that such things, thus observed, have their 
scientific value. And many of them really have. 

The Upanayan ended, and I too had to depart 
from there amidst memoiable .scenes— sisters, daughters, 
relatives taking leave of their relatives weeping. The 
place where one day thronged the feOt of every 
tra\eUer was now preaenting a calm, serene and 
aolenoin air. 





nX^ATH^^G HOSWTAL SERVES IJ. S,: 



A Floatiits Hospital which oombineg this facilities of 
a hospital, play school siad pleasure boat, serv^ 
.under*pri^*leged New York City children and. their 
mothers , OB summer days from July to September 
each year. Sponsored by St. John’s Guild, a non- 
sectarian charitable organisation, the Floating Hos- 
pital provides a day’s recreation--a soven-hpur cruise 


histoiy. It is a iSWoot barge, equipped 
diesel engines to supply power for Mid 

lighting, but puiled by a tug. Built* in* Ml®, the 
present Floating Hospital is especially designed to be 
non-sinkable, even if split amid ships. 

The staff resiJonsible for the welfare of the 
juvenile passengers includes a doctor, a dentist, two 
trained recreation leaders, six 



nurses, two social service work- 
ers, two policemen, two firemen 
and a dietician. The doctor and 
<jonti.st operate well-cquipi>ed 
clinics aboard ship. The doctor 
sees 40 lo 55 small patients daily. 
The recreation leaders assisted by 
Girl Scout Mariners, conduct a 
program of suptjrviscd jday, handi- 
craft classes, group singing, square 
dancing, and the showing of 
films w'ith juvenile appeal, such 
as ‘‘Mickey Mouse,” and “Pop- 
eye.” 

The six mT$e8 assist the doctor 
and dentist and take care of 
babies, for which cribs are pro- 
vided in a special area on the 


second deck. Tliey prepare the 

Nap time and feigned or real slumber follow mid-day lunch babies milk and feed them from 

for the young passengers ^,ottles twice during the day. 

OB the Hudson River— along with 


medical and dental care for child- 
ren undelJi^who are ill, conva- 
leseentg or fil&der-nourished, and a 
day’s outi^ for their mothers. 
New York 'City’s many hospitals, 
settlement houses and baby clinics 
co-operate by distributing liee 
tickets to children most in need 
of a day *0 outing. Children in 
.need ct exceptional care receive 
seaebn tickets. 

The Floating Boepltal has been 
in existence since 1875. Before this 
war the cruise was on the waters 

C P York Bay. At 10 a.m. on 
Native days the Floating 
ital picks up passengers at 
docks in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, which arc 



on opposite sides of the East Young passengers enjoying the antics of “Mieko:g Mouse^ aod 
JUver. The Hudson River other ' juvenile fUms (dtown daily in the IloatiQyg Hospitgl , 

flows along the west side of Manhattan . Island The social service w<l^keis m^e e kNIp on, alter- 
ag far as the Oeoige )7asfaington Bi^lge, which is Bate days, the one not aboard visits 
approximate 12 miles from the river^s mouth, like of yonng passengnm for whom ;the d^wtor has 'leepm* 
Floating Sospital returns by the same route, docld^ mended additional treatment. The pp^ieem^ I 
j . firemen are * colttvaleseent mofitibers' ;of 'the . New 

premt ajalijp is the fourth to be used ^ty police and life (^artments, 

iTor tlA Floating Hoipital in Jis lion tio ;Floathw 'to Jke 
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and &ei^, mothew enjoy the day’e outing. 

4he pvepaeiBg * aad eenring 
)dl pMesBeirs, The Toiu^ ueually 



A New York City policeman helps distribute 
luaoboon sandwiches to the Floating Hospitars 
passengers 


coasits of two heart^r sandwiches, a container of milk 
and fruit and eooki^« - 

On occasions when groups from New york Citjr 



In the medical clinic, the Floating 
HosiiitaPs doctor gives a physical 
examination to young passengers 




s 





The Floating Hos])ital starts its 
trevon-hour trip on New York’s 
Hudson River, towed by a tug 



Out on a day's cruise aboard the St. John’s 
Guild Floating Ho#f)ital 

luu^icry schools make the trip the dietician provides 
the pre-school age (2 to 6 y(>ars old) children with a 
hot lunch. The regular nursei-y school routine is fol- 
lowed, w‘th the co-operation of the Floating Hos- 
pital. 

More than 35.000 young New Yorkers and their 
mothers were ])ji8seugeis of the Floating Hospital in 
its 52 trips in the summer of 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE CLUB 

By S. BROOKE-WAVELL 


Fbom India, China, Africa, and even from distant 
Tongkin, students, intent on learning the techniques 
of u Now Age, arc pouring into England’s Universities, 

. ready to absorb all that can bring new life and i>ow( 5 r 
to the industries of their own countries. 

When they arrive they are faced individually with 
a great naiicnnl problem—where to find a house to 
live. From Waterloo or London Bridge they go i*^ 
search of ibeir Emba&sios, braving for the first time 
in a taxi the myriad trafific of London. Sometimes they 
are hicky— an ofiScial knows just the place. “A man 
left only yesterday after a fortnight,” ho^rcpiies. *‘Why 
not try there?” 

But the problem does not always prove so easy. 
If our student is one of a party of 20D Indians it 
beecm^ jery d’fficult indeed. India House does what 
it houses are. telephoned and 

I'i fltit whift happens more often tlmn not 
nis ikint down to a very remarkable 
in Croydon known as the iatemationai 
S>. Here, in the past, they have lived in 
v^ors, shared billiard and ping-pong 
intake brought 120 l^khSi 
.jit two d«yf’ A bmp 


marquee was erected — to ircrve for a week as their 
temporary heme. 

But whatever the condition.s of discomfort, students 
quickly detect an atmoa])here of freedom and a true 
welcome. They become part of a large community 
numbering 460 people drawn from over fifty different 
countries. As soon as other students move out, they 
are found proper rooms in one of 36 houses. ‘The 
emergency for them is over and they can settle down 
to normal life in England and their studies. Such has 
been the welcome to England of a very large number 
of students in the past two years. They have arrived 
puzsled, sometimes annoyed that things were not .bet- 
ter, but they soon realise that war-damage has rendered 
many thousands of people nMy of whomi 

today are living in far worse oouditioi^ rthim they. 

Now what are th^* prospect l^ . .the immediate 
future? Witt stud^ts ^ntmue; to .arrive in England 
in large numbers without an 3 rwhere to go ? What does 
the British Government intend to do for them ? 

In recent weeks considerable Government suppewt 
has been foHhooming from Government departments 
for an develop a £1,00^,000 Inter- 

jaatinoil AMO stu^ti to 




At a gard^ party at the International Languacn Club ^ gome of tic membeie at a burden party ■ 



pnamt lateMatioBBl Lnyuige Qub. la Janja^, the 
Ministtjr of Town and. Coontiy Plannipg tjoired • 
Msre iite for this purpose, and awiftty upon thii 
deoiaion Mr. Driinoll, the olub founder, has produeedi 
plm wbie& insUl. Ho to isealise eveiy student^ 
dreain. a 3d-ye^r«old en^gineer, started nine 

years ago with the ambition to found an institution 
comparable in siso to Rockefeller's International House 
in New York and the-Cite Univeraiiaire in Paris. Today 
he stands ' .y pry ' close to the realisation of that 
dream. 



The High Commissioner for Pakistan at the 
International Language Club 

His new Centre will (JonL^st of three main ferro- 
concrete buildings of simple design, six stories ihigh 
and equipi)cd with a swimming batii, gymnasium, 
library and a theatre, cinema and Assembly Hall com- 
bined to seat a 1,000. The convenience of the student 
has been considered by planning single rooms which 
allow him to study without interruption. ^ 

The social orgranisation of the Centro will have 
unique features which are far in advance of anything 


attemp.ts4 Boekafs^h^ 

Cite hie own ieMm 

student find a Ktirl Sierra 

the other liidie e OUpeils Professor 

For, one iMio rule, of toe foundation iTO'W 

segregation of natiomdityt , colour px sex, Jp 

this freedom has be<m respected, a«d' Mr. Drisdott \ 

sees no reason why it toould not epniinue so ut ^thh 

future. In marked contrast to this was the ‘odftour 

bar in New York removed oply recently, ^and .too 

rigid separation int 9 national grpups of Students from 

different countries which was the rule in Paris. ... 

Once established . in comfort, at the new Centre 
the student of tomorrow • will wonder what sort of 
reception he will get from thfe people of Croydon. 
Will t hey be colour-conscious, snobbish and reserved, 
or will they go out of their way to make friends? 
None of these alternatives is quite true. The peop.le 
of Croydon will treat him just like anyone els®* 
English people on the whole arc not quick to make 
friends with strangers : in Croydon nine years’ educa^ 
tion has made a difference. Saris, sarongs, longyis, 
dhotis and turbans are no longer the romantic pre- 
rogative of the screen. Today they are a familiar sight* 
in Croydon streets, where daik faces mingle with 
the white and almond eyes no longer surprise toe 
blue 1 

In the evenings wbeu Croydon, people ^attend 
their societies, clubs, dinners or fireside discussion 
groups they will invite you to join them. They know 
they have much to learn of your problems and .they 
may ask you to speak at their meetings. The Club 
has a panel of fifty student speakera which grows 
inrreasingly popular and supplies the needs of orga- 
nisations throughout the South London area. 

These people, then, you will find, are really 
willing to be friendly. Whatever you have thouj(ht in 
the past of the Englishman abroad in strange lands, you 
will find him a very different person in his own home. 
Tho International Club will be your first teacher in 
this. And Croydon will run it a very close second* 

If you go to England very soon, go there lo 
make friends. You will find many. If you are looking 
for colour prejudice, you will probably find that too. 
But if you go as a normal student with a natural 
.‘lense of pride in your own country and people, you 
will be aceepied for what you are^— one of the world’s 
people. And remember, while you are in Englana, 
you can do much to educate English people, just as 
they are doing something to educate you. 


V. d. AtltOMOfttLE iNDttStRV 


Ten million Americans — ^not to mention many millions 
abroad— are in tlie market for new cars. It will be 
perhaps two years or more before a customer can walk 
into a showroom as in pie- war days, order the exact 
model he wants and expecl fairly prompt delivery. 

Production of passenger cars was stopped in the 
early part of 1942, and all manufacturing facilities were 
converted to war purposes. Production of trucks conti- 
nued on about the same scale as before, but only a 
small part of ihc production was allotted to civilian 
use. 

There were about 34 million cars in the United 


The reason why the U, 8. auto-industiy h»$ growli 
to occupy the position it does is the large popuiatjon 
and high income of the United Stales. Taking advant- 
age of this, the auto-manufa(?turer has installed a vast 
amount of mass production equipment, tfee heavy 
investmf'ut in which is reijaid by the low cost at whi<sh 
cars and tiucks can be sold and the resulting great 
volume of ealefi. Afi n consequence of this cheap mass 
production American aiotor vehicles find sizable export 
markets in every country in the world. 

The automobile industry, because of strikes and 
difficulties of reconversion, hua got off to a slow *efart. 
Between May, 1045, when the 



Government restrictions on auto- 
mobile production were removed, 
and February 1, 1946, only about 
140,000 passenger cars were made 
against more than 500,000 forecast. 
As for truck production, it dropped 
during 1945 to 665^78 Units from 
761,368, largely because of the 
change-over from military to com- 
mercial vehicles following V-J Day 
and work stoppages at the end of 
the year. 

Lfibor-ninnagement difficult las in 
both manufacturers’ and supxiliers' 
plants constituted important factors 
in production de'aya. The month- 
long steel strike which was generally 
terminated on February 17, 1946, will 
affect steel deliveries for weeks to 


Finished cars coming off an assembly line in an automobile factory come. The strike in General Motors 

Corporation, which in normal years 


States at the close of 1941. Since then the number in 
use has been declining by about two million yearly, 
compared with an annual pre-war increase of 1, "260, 000. 
Besides these eight million automobiles that have been 
junked during the past four years, meny cars now in 
service are past the retirement age. And the question 
asked daily of dealers eveiy where, “When will I get 
a car 7” still remains unanswered. 

Highest Dollar Value of Production 
•The U. S. motor vehicles industry strands first in 
value of production in the United States. There arc 
about ten manufacturers of passenger cars and twice 
as many of trucks. Three firms produce about 90 
per cent of the passenger cars and many of the trucks. 
A very large industry has grown up, composed of many 
firms supplying parts tiS? the automobile builders. 
Important parts, such as frames, wbeeH carburettors 
and radiators, are chiefly supplied by speciality makers. 
In IMS, the census reported 1.664 firms ha entire 

' - , , i.i i! r 


prorlucea more than 40 per cent of the passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles sold in the United States, 
IS still unsettled. 

. Retooling Taker Time 

Materials and plant reconversion are still major 
problems. Retooling is extremely time-consuming and 
material shortages still plague manufacturers. For 
instance, motor vehicles were delivered to purchasers 
without window glass for a short time during the win- 
ter. Motor truck firms did this at the urgent demand oif 
grocers, butebom and other clients in desperate need 
of veihicles. Dealers installed ||||{|{is later when it became 
available. One company whieW^an out of glam for cab 
windows limited sales to southern states, where it was 
not cold at that time of year. When fuel pumps were 
unobtainable, another manufacturer installed a more 
expensive unit originally designed for use in a high- 
price passenger car. 

IHfg>t»8al of surplus cars released by the armed 


ievf ]>aMQ|er tm released; mne ttudcs, jeepa 

veluclea, suoh u bomb* senriee trooka ^ 
sold as 8urplus» but for tb« most part they 
have to be conviarted for civilian use aud in any case 
their numbers are inadequate. 



Some 8^400 of the nmait tyiKO t^ttdttoil Isois 
and also ale beins ordered for ear maw* 

faeturing purposes. In additiouj the mtoby 
negotiating for several thousand CH>veitimertt**O^S^^ 
machines which can be converted to jlbaoetime uees* 
Vnder the new building pro- 
gram, five plants will be built hi 
Ohio, four in California, three hi 
both Michigan and Illinois, two 
each in Georgia, Missouri and 
New Jersey and one each in 
Massachusetts, New York, Dela- 
ware and Tennessee. 

Currently, the , job ^ of recondi- 
tioning and .installing machinery 
in existing plants is about 100 
per cent completed. The task in- 
volved moving more than half 
of the machine tools owned by 
the industry, an estimated 100,000 
having to be repositioned. Simul- 
taneously, thousands of presses, 
heat-treating furnaces, conveyors, 
paint spray booths and similar 
equipment were handled. 


Automobile factories converted to the manufacture of airplanes 
during the wnr are now back again to the peacetime pursuit of 

making cars 


Six Million Cabs a Year 
When the program is rounded 
out the motor industry expects te 
employ more workers than at any 


January production figures intro- 
duce a note of optimism into an 
otherwise gloomy picture. More than 
58,000 passenger cars wore produced 
during that month, approximatdy a 
100 per cent increase over December 
equal to two-lhirdK of the total 
production. January truck pro- 
duction of 54,864 units was almost 
double the Decombor output. The 
latest production figure's for Feluuiiry 
cany out the promise of the January 
figures, showing 30,000 cars weekly. 
In 1041, weekly production wa.s 90,000 
units. 

This sharp sinirt in automotive 
'production despite the continuing 
strike at General Motors and partial 
'Stoppage at Fords through inability 
to obtain parts, offers an indication 
^of what may be expected when in- 
dustiy gets into its full production 
Stride. 



The first civilian truck comes off the assembly line at the huge plant 
in Chester, as reconverted from the manufacture of Sherman Tanks 


Auto-Plants Are Being Efi^ANmeo 
To meet the tremendous demands for eats, trucks 
and buses, automotive companies are buffding 125 new 
aaiembly and manufacturing plants in a 1,000 ttdl&on 
dollar program for reconversion, expansion and 
Structures are bei)^ ^eiw^ad in 


tiine in its fifty-year history. Vehide pioduotion iA. 
expected to attain a six million unit nute y*i^, 
nearly Rouble the average rate before tMl and tnotA 
than 1,000, 0(W above the peak year ISBO, 

Tto pikHW of can roUing off. the IfateO 

wA ,a&ont five per eent Iii§)ber than cos!ip,u«file 
modidA. InoreeiM gnalnd by tfie 


tJ, S. ACtmidBILE B®liIStRy ^ 


iki«nta. Another ainall rise £q prices wilt result from 
the recently granted increases in the prices of basic 
ateeh 

Tliere are* no radical changes in the 1945 iKodels 
for the simple reason that the basic dies used ia the 
1942 models arc being used. Without adopting this 
expedient manufacturers could not have begun pro- 
duction in 1945. The principal change has been in the 
front end, particularly the radiator grill, which has 
generally become more massive and tends to give the 
cars a lower and broader appearance. 

Mechanically, the new cars conlaiu a certain 
number of improvements, and manufacturers’ listings 
range from a modest 27 to over a hundred. Most ol 
those arc minor cluniges rtirned at passenger coin'‘ort 
or ease of st'r\ icing. One of the manufacturers, how- 
ever, features a fvoni'vvheel driv(' and tdilizulion ot 
si>n('e over ft'Udeis and running Imard-'' to enlarge 
seating capacity. ATuitlua- (diange is in the new Fori 
V-8 engiiU'. wdiieli devrl«r,is (00 li()rse])Ow«‘r win rr th-' 
pre-war engine ilevf'lofied 90. 

Fohd hVojsoMV ("ar 

Substantial improvements and several new model^^ 
will arrive only jii 1947. Of speciHl interest to India 
is the Fowl plan to produce a brand new low-priced, 
light-weight, * full-sized car. Economy will be the 
keynote of the projected car, which is still in liho 
“hush-hudi” stage. It is expected to sell in the. 
neighborhood of 575 dollars (Rs. 1,800) in the United 
States. And if Ford builds a new car of this type the; 
chances are that General Motors and Chrysler will 
do the same. 

Willys is set to begin production of a full line 
of lightweight, low-cost, gas-saving passenger cars 
designed by Dclmar G. Roos, cheif designer of the 
jeep. 

The Willys plant at Toledo, where the jeep was 
“hatched,** is now turning out the civilian version of 
this most versatile of vehicles. The civilian jerp is a 
combination light truck, tractor, mobile power unit 
that cs® be used to work farm or other equipment, 
and passenger conveyance which sells for 1,090 dollars. 
With 30,000 orders on hand and a promising foreign 
market, tho company feels optimistic about the future 
of the jeep. 

On exhibition at the company’s Toledo plant i* 
the current pride— tihe fire-fighter jeep, a compact 
fire-fighting machine which will sell for less than auy 
regulation fire engine on the market. Painted rod with 
brass fittings, the fire-fighter jeep is fully equipped 
with pump, hose, nozzles and extinguisher, and a 
500-j^Ilon-peivminute pump and two lengths of S'lc* 
tkm^^ose to draw water from reservoirs and creckPi. 
It &.i)0signed for use in industrial olants and as an 
auxiliary unit for rural agd urban fire companies! In 
the city it will be able to get to a fire and 'bold the 
blaze under control until heavier and less maneiiver- 
ftMe vnits ait^ 

.y. y accomplishments the fire-fighter 


jeep climbs stairs. .Another lij^t cat manufacturer 
is Croeley Motors, which has a four-cylinder, fouiw 
seater car, with an aluminum turret on the top of, 
its program. The makers state that ftlie Ctosley SO 
capable of maximum* speed of sixty miles an h*pur' 
and can do fifty miles to the gallon through thO P90 
of lightweight engine. 



Pistons in preparation 


Shipbuilder Turns Auto-Manufaopubbr 

An mleresling development in 'the American 
auotmobilo industry is the new automobile company 
started by Henry Kaiser, the shipbuilding wisard, 
and John Fraz(T, veteran automobile executive, who 
is prcsiidcnt 'and general manager of the newly 
formed Kniser-Frazfu Corporation. The company has 
taken a five-year lease of the Willow Run plant in 
Detroit, which was turning out bombers during the 
war. ' ! 

For the present, the Kaiser-Fraaer CoipotatioU 
plans to build two types of cars, the Kaiser and the 
Frazer. Both cars will be full-sized, six-passenger 
automobiles. Both will be more or less conventional 
in appearance. 

The Frazer will sell in the medium-price fijsld, 
roughly in the price bracket with Dodge. The comr 
pany expects to begin delivering the Kaiser, a lower- 
price onr that will sell fOr less than 1,000 doHsrs, by 
June. The l&iaer may possSfiy Imve a tear*mMl^ 
engine. * .V 





BncmgB Aims 

Thtii automobile industry is 'looking not only to 
greater quantity production but also to better auto- 
mobiles that will perform more economically and 


with greater e^^et3^ The lessons learned in aircraft 
production will be applied in future automobile 
models. 

Specific details of improvements that will go into 
the IW models are naturally being kept secret h.v 

: 0 ;- 


manufacturers, But among the ehaitges regarded as 
inevitable in the evolution of the aiito-industiy is the 
general adoption of automatic transmission to eliminate 
tho gear shift and clutch pedal, reduction in weight 
and improvement in windshield and 
window design to provide a better view 
of the road. 

It is taken for granted that the tre- 
mendous “know-how” in metallurgy 
acquired by American engineers during 
the war will soon rvmh in tangible 
benefits to users of commercial and 
passenger vehicles. One of the departures 
from cuijvenlional aut-o-consiruction 
will bo the use of })lastics and light 
metals, particularly strong aluminium 
alloy. 

Already intoiwity buses with bodies 
and frames made almost 100 per cent of 
aluminium alloy are being inanufactui*od. 
They will be an average of 1,000 pounds 
lighter, resulting in increased ])a.v loads 
and reduceil .operating eosls. The imw 
bus(‘.s an' being made with the aid of a 
number of aircraft manufacturing techniques. One of 
those is the use of soft metal dies, composed of a mate- 
rial with a lead base. It clirninali's mucli* handwork 
used prior to the war in cases whore high-co^t iron and 
steel dies were not eimnoinic.aJly justified. — VSIH. 



The versatile jeep, a war dovclopmi'rit has come to stay 


KASHMIR, PAST AND PRESENT 

By Prof. N. B. ROY 


Kashmir, the land of Kashyapa or of Kashafmar, the 
legendary son of Brahma, enjoys iho rcpntarnti of being 
"the paradise of the Indies.” A la'd of lakes, dear streams, 
green grass^ inqgnificeiu trees and sky-l^i-ssing mountains, 
its beauty has been so variously described dial the very 
name of it conjures up before us visions of 

"Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver raiM, 

Farnts, ganges, doubled up among the bills . . . 
And cottage gardens smelling everywhere 
Confused with smell of orchards.” 

If the sonic beauty of this land ligs formed the 
theme of writers and poets, the physical grace of its 
inhabitants, especially the beauty of the fair .sex has been 
pfQverbial. 

‘The women of Kashmir,” says the acu»e French- 
mam Bernier, “are very handsome* and it is fn)m this 

, * Bwnlor relatm that he diiicovered novel meani of obtaining 
of Ao Ka^mtri beauties, **l followed the steps of eomo 
psnkularly one richly dressed and was onte to be gratiM 
^lli U»l i w«f in seareb of; because tbo iadtos no sooner 

sRser bells suspended from both sides of ifae 
bpads to the 'win^otn. Tjbfp it • 

I oftoik smiuwd myself In, Ksaikinbr, natU a mw* 


country that nearly every individual when admitted to the 
court of the Great Mogol, select ^ wivci* or concubines 
that his children may hr whiter than the Indians and 
ipass for genuine Mong ls.” Travels, 401 

Ini the kemness of in'ellect, delicacy and urbanity of 
manners the Kashmiri Brahman has hardly any rival in 
India except the sttjpi|de quick-witted Bengali Hindu who 
is also possibly his compeer in the art nf making sub’.er- 
fuges and playing hide and seek; the Kashmiri artisan 
has been equally noted for his handiwirjxk.s and manufac- 
tures which are marked by novelty of dcbign and fineness 
of execiition. The exquisite shawls and carpets, splendid 
lautoe-work and wood-carving of the country captivate and 
delight even the fastidious westerner. During the .time 
of Babur a jigha designed on a scarf by an Andijani 

wtlalactory metbii^ o£“weii«j' the^ult' *wt‘‘wtt« dwi|3rjS 
podacoguo . . . with whom 1 md tho Poraiafi poeta. I yiiroi||M « 
larfo quantity of awoot-roeata and accompauiod him to BkOfq, duuk 
Afteep hootea, to wbiob ho had froodom of aecea*. Ho ptolonded 1 
waa hli kinamsn lataty arrived from Peraia, rich and eafor ^ autrry. 
Aa aoop aa wo eotorod a bouae, bo diatrlbuted my awaata amopf tho 
chIJdm, and then everybody waa aure to flock round n#, tbo nmrriod 
woa^ tho iljislo glrla, young and old, with the two-fold obfetit 
baihl fSgR «ad .mohring a ibato of tbo proaopt/’^iwpoli, 405. 
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weaver is said to have set the fashion for a similar thing 
on scarves and shawls. They had a deft hand in varnish- 
ing and the art of imitating the beautiful veins of a cer- 
tain wood hy inlaying with go»ld threads is said to have 
been carried by them to perfection. Their palanquins, 
bedsteads, trunks, inkstands, boxes, spoon and various 
other things were also in use in every part of India owing 
to their fine workmanship and beauty. (Bernit^r's Travels, 
p. 402). The temples and innsque.s of this land arc re- 
markable for their grandeur and individiialily and bear 
evidence to the innate arlislic teinperamrni of the people. 
-As a comiXilcni aulhorily j-ays. “'I‘lie Hindu temple is 
gcJierally a sort of arcliiteetiiral pasty, a huge rollerihm of 
nrnanieTJlal fritters huddled logerher, eilhei ivitli oi with- 
out keeping, while the Jain leinjile i^ usually n va^i fore-l 
of pillars made to look as iinlik<* one ariolluM as possible 
by some i>alirv dilTeienee^ in rhejr pi-tiy dflails. On the 
Ollier hand, the Kaslimiriaii fanes aie distincnwlied |i> the 
graceful clegani’e of iheii l.\ the massive h<ddnes.s 

of their parts, and by the haj»pv pro)iriel> ol iheii deeo- 
raiions. Tlio) cannot, indeed, vie with the se\< rc simpli- 
city of the Parthenon ihit with the lnvunaiu graeefulne-K 
of the monument of Lysinrales, l»ui they poss^ess great 
iM'aiity, different indeed, yet cpiite iheii owo./’ The 
geograpliioal ip<»sition ol ihi*. valle> in the map of Asia 
is also an asperi that arrests atleniion. Thruigli her lies 
the way frorfi Irjdia to Tibet, riiina and (^erJtral Asia. 
Merclianis and missionaries have jostled logeiher on their 
pony in their zigzag journey to the counlries heyoiid her 
borders. 

When the heir-looms of wliicfi the Ka'^lnniris are 
proud e.g., lh(‘ir arts and ciafls. temples and nio.-ques are 
called to mind, one feels tempted to believe that ihe5' must 
have attained to great political heights. Bui such a view 
would he entirely mistaken. History testifies lhal whers 
tile intellecl outruns character, the sterner virtues are im- 
paired. Look at the Floientines of Mcdie\al Ttul). The 
Kashmiris with all their imelleetual and artisli<‘ gifts have 
been nonentities in' Indian history, A La!itadil>a rose and 
fell like a meteor. Generally its population, though of 
stre^ng build and muscular strength, haw suhmiUed to 
the alien ruling dynasties without much oppi^siiion or even 
gruiQ^lc. The Mauryas, the Kiishanas, the Hiinas, the 
Turks, Chakft, Pathans, and the Sikhs hold the poliijcul 
stage of this kingdom and its inhabitants submit led to 
them with the same passivity and n^signutiun with which 
a Chinese offered feoJty to the changing emperors of his 
country. 

The lot however, of the common man in Kashmir wa'^ 
not the same in every age. During the Hindu rule he 
was better looked alter; he could practise hia K'ligioiis 
rites without any restraint, enjoyed a curtain status hefore 
Us ruler, owing to the link of common rolit;ioiis and cul- 
Ural ties. But when the Muslim conquest of the country 
took place, a violent change came ufKin the life of the 
Hindu population. The religiin of Islam with its mono- 
theistic creed is uncompromisi^ in iu hostility to idol- 
wowhip and any representatiom of the divinity in stone, 
metal and paint inflames the religious wrath of a Mpslini. 
When the followers of thb faith made themselves masters 


of this country, they found that the Hindu with his innate 
aestlieticism, had turned ’every lovely spot— and which spot 
is mot Icnvely in Kashmii — e.g., a spring of water over- 
shadowed by a chenar tree, a scarp of rock, a mountain 
torrent or a secluded glade, into a sacred site by putting 
a badripaih f stone-seat of Mahadeo) and the phallic 
emblem.* It is not therefore strange that Islam took up 
here a violently cresccnlad.ng cliaiaeter. In nmlicrn India 
the sharp edge of the Rajput sword, the immense number 
of the Hindu population and the long distances to be 
eoveied had forced the Mr?.-!eni t • the expediency of 
allowing to the Hindu tin* piivate e\erci«ie of his faith 
in jctnrni lor the pay incut of / zyoi. In Kashmir the 
Moslem riilci was tmi houtui liv any such restraint. The 
Mtn ol Ku^hiiiir can toil and riiduro, hot he lacks the 
fi'ilom:: capacily of tiu* Kujtmt, so lhal the Moslem rule 
ha- hern one of sweat and tears for him. Evt?n hefore 
the o^ialilislirneni of Moslem rule, the idea of prcfeelytisiiig 
jTii^sii»i:i t4» this ronniiy caught the fancy Sultan Muhain- 
mud Tiighlnq :uui he urgi'd Shaikh Shamstiddin Vuiiiya go 
upon ihi- errand. Sultan Firii/ also directed his eyes to 
this diitM iion ued the ini.ple of Rajaui were jHmvertcd to 
I'-lam hy him. < E. & l)>. Hisi.Jndia VI. 376). But it waa 
iiiuler the Kashmiri Sidran Sikandar iliat the destruction 
began ot th(‘ priceless monuments of Hindu art ami the 
fTcihle conversion of the people, "'hhm wa qatalhu"* 
(Islam ‘OT death! sums up his policy, and this pious 
monandi has gone down in history as ^Httshikan) idol- 
destroy ei, an imitation Sultan Mahmud of Ghaziut who 
has remained, in the e>es of Muslim clerics, the pattern 
of JsJamU' kingship. No wonder the legend, however 
fantaslie it is, grew up that Sikandar had killed so many 
Brahmans that llieir sacred thread weighed sevtm maumi&. 
The rule id Zain-ul-Aheilin was no donbi a golden age for 
his siihjc'c't- iruuding the Hindus, whom he recalled from 
exile and granted full civic and religious rights. But it 
was exi'etilMmal a phcnomenori that the myth had to 
he, in,\enle<l of a vof^i's soul lieiiig fixed info the dying 
Siiitan's IhmIv. SO’ ilial the Sultan Ijccarae a pucra Hindu 
after bis resurrection. Regarding ibis incident Nizamuddin 
Ahmud says: 

“The Sultan became so ill that people washed 
their hands of his recevery. At this time a Yogi ap- 
peared in Kashmir and sai*! that I sliall separate my 
soul from my body and put it into the Sultan's, The 
Sultan's utKmdunifi . . . took the Yogi ... to the 
royal bedside . . . Thereupon the Yogi bringing his 
soul out of his body, hy a science which he knew, 
joined it tJo that of the Sultan’s. The Yogi had pre- 
viously inslniclcd his attendant chela to remove his 
body to the asban (ashram?) and guard it them. When 
the disciple brought out the Yogi’s body the Sultan’s 
attendants hastened to the latter's side and found that 
lie was in full healtli.” 

Thvre were other Sidtans like Sikandar, e.g, Fath 
Khan (LW59-93) who i.s paid ro have “converted 24,000 

• Abut Fwl r«oorda that in hia time 45 placet of worahlp exiated 
to Siva, 64 to Vishftttt 3 to flYahiha tad 23 to Buddlu. wilk 

nearly 700 hgatet of aerpmit Ooda hi Kaltiialr. ' - 
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b|:diiDaflA {amiliee*^ and OhaKi Shah a good number oi 
landHe* to Shiaiam. 

Under Akbar the Muslim state in India was secular** 
Ued and the blessings of this new political order were 
shared by the Kashmiris too. But clerics lurked behind 
Jlahangir’s throne and to their influence may he ascribed 
the decree by which the Emi)erc!r harmed the prevalent 
practice of. Moslem girls being married into Hindu families 
and adopting the faith of their jhusbaMds. The long- 
standing usage continued to persist, and Shahajahan had 
to reinforce the original edict with penalty f *r the in- 
criminating husbands. It was then discoxered that as 
many as four ihousaiid Muslim girls liad entered the Hindu 
<old by this system of marriages {Religions PoVey of the 
Emperors^ hy Prof, S. R. Slmrrnu, p. 106). During 
the same reigni a Hindu chieftain named Jagii is said to 
have accepted Islam, at tli<? desire of the f’.mpcror, with 
all his kinsmen, and to have been hoimiiieii with the title 
of Raja Daulatmand. The puritanical Aurangzib has 
left bitter memories behind in Kashmir. According to. 
Guru Khalsa Tawarikh hy Bhai Cyan Singh (quoted in 
Owasha Lai’s Kashmir), Iftikhar Khan, the Viceroy ol 
Kashmir, abducted Brahmafi girls and the Empemr pres*>‘ed 
the Brahmans to embrace Tslam. Chafing under shame and 
insults, the Brabniims uptiroached Guru Tegh Baha- 
dur with solicitations to save their religion. It is said 
that the Guru civercomc with sympathy for them suggested 
that they should represent to the Emper t saying that 
they would haivc no scruple ini accepting Islam, if the 
Sikh Guru discarded his own faith and became a convert 
to the Muhammadan religion. Naturally Aurangzib put 
all his pressure upon the Guru, who died a martyr. This 
varsion agrees in substance, if mt in detail wi'h the ac- 
count of Tegh Bahadur's death givem in Sir Jadunnth's 
Aurangzib, III, p. 313, and is not therefore a figment cf 
the Sikh writer's imagination. 

Under the successors of Aurangzib, imperial autho- 
rity declined leaving the subject population to the tender 
merdes of the distant officials. An incident of 1720 A.D. 
recorded in Masir-ul^Umara (Per. Text. HI, 761-765) 
helps us to get a view of things in Ka.shmir. In that year 
the censor Muhtawi Khan alias Mull a Abduntiabi Kban 
pressed the Naib Subahdar Mir Ahmad Khan, to ban 
the public ipractice of Hindu religious rites, their riding 
horses and wearing aimcur. The Khan did notj yield 
consent whereupon the Mulla began to insult the Hindus 
with fisticuffs (shihanja) wherever he ^und them, Once 


be fell upon the leadihg Hindu citiaen MaJBs Aai, be- 
laboured him and his con^Nimons while they were feed* 
ing a number ol Biphioans in a park Uf the city. ^ be 
could not get hold of the Rai, he wegtt to the Hindu 
mahalla with his following and set fire to it Neat be 
invested the Naib Subahdar's house where the Bai bad 
taken shelter but as the latter was not surrendered, he 
threw the whole city into a commotion by rousing the 
Muslim population to arms. The residue of the Hindu 
houses that had escaped fire were now pillaged and burnt 
and a veritable pogrom was enacted. The Rai was dragged 
out of his shelter along with his associates who were 
circumscised, some ‘having their particular limb iazw-i- 
wakhsvs) cut off.” The Mullu then went to the Jama 
Mosque and himself assumed the rein.s c-f government 
under the title nf Dimlar Khan. The word Dindar means ^ 
pious and verily no litJt? more appi>si!e tlian tlii* befitted 
this defender ol Islam. 

After the Afghan conquest a tyranny of the 
worst sort was set up ami I lie adage obtained 
currency, hnridnn pesh-i-m sang-dolan gui- 

chidanast" (the cutting of head was to these stone-hearted, 
as the plucking of flowers). One Atu Midiammad Kiian 
was so ferocious a lil:eriine that the Kashmiri parents re- 
sorted to the device of shaving off the head and cuttir^ off 
the tip of the nose o.f their daughters to saxe them from 
disiionoiir. Things did not improve materially under the 
Sikh rule. The former rehgioiis terror no doubt cnd(Ul, 
but the economic pincers were possibly applied with 
greater rigour. Thus writes Moorcraft: 

‘ Thu number of Kashmirians who were to accom- 
pany us . . . proved here to be nto exaggeratioi\, and 
their appearance, half naked and miserably emaciated, 
presented a ghastly picture of poverty and starvation. 
The Sikhs seem to look upon the Kashmirians as little 
better than cattle.” 

Subjected to age-long tyranny the charming people 
lost their manliness and sense of self-respect. Hence 
when the greedy free-booter hurls himself upon the land 
and sweeps like a hurricane across the country, raping 
Baramula and sacking Gulmarg, the Kashmiri flies either 
in abject fear of his life or cowers before him. The 
old order is however dead in Kashmir and let us hope 
that the new dispcnsatiorn under Sher-i-Kashmir Shaikh 
Muhammad Abdullah will regenerate the country and bring 
back the glory that was Kashmir under Zain-ul^Abedin. 
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Tats yetr, the muci^coveted Nobel Priase in literature has 
gone over to the 77-year-old French novelist, Andre Gide. 
This ensures him a position he has already earned by the 
side o{ the literary giants of Fiancee. The Nobel Prize is 
due to he awarded to a writer who has produced iiierature 
with a predominantly idealistic trend. Gide is A an 
idealist of the type of Ro<lland, or even of the type of 
du Card. His is a different world, entirely hi? own, a 
world of individualism. To call him a mere novelist how- 
ever, would be to detract irorn his many-sided achievements 
as a litlcraieur. If he is a novelist of u vciy high order, 
he is also a critic of great importance, ami while he ha^' 
not founded a school or created sensation tiki: Bieiinmd 
or Paul Valery, he has dune a lot towards the developmcni 
of his younger contemporaries, espeeially through his La 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. He sliows himself an adept 
also in the art io{ essay writing in his Pretexte^^ and is 
the author of several interesting dramas like Sett/, Oedipi, 
etc. His travel books created u great teiisation and earned 
a mixed reputation, and his two books on Soviet Russia 
drew the hornet's nest about his head. Gide has trans- 
lated from BOjie of the master writers of tl.e WM>rld, namely, 
Shakespeare, Conrad, Blake, Wiiitnian and Tagnrc. He 
has earned the distinction of rendering twu)> Tagorc\s master- 
pices, The Smg Offering and The Post Office. Leaving 
apart the qualitative value of his work, one is impressed 
by the range, variety and versatility of his literary output. 

Andre Paul Guillaume Gide was horn on 21st Nouun- 
ber, 1869. Having received his eduraiion in Paris, he 
made his debut into the literary world. The Immorcdid, 
which may be said to be his masierpiere, has earned ap- 
probation of the reading public. This book, however, was 
preceded by essays in comimsiiion whicli have mly «levc- 
lopraental importance but rut much valut? artiMicaily. 

The Fmmoialist may be said to l>f the masterpiece of 
Gide as well as a very formulary of his vision of life as it 
is* Gide, however, would claim detachment; he says in the 
preface : seemed within an ace of being confounded with 

him (the hero),” The book is the autobiography of a 
young man who, from his high pedastal of ascetic idealism, 
Utipses, as a consequence of his illness and early premoni- 
tkm of death, in'lo an aggressive type of hedonism and 
iboral irresponsibility, so that, the rational character •cf 
life, of which he was an ardent worshipper, yields place 
to the vital onl instinctive. The young man convalesces 
nursed l>y hia nenurly married wife, but his philosophy of 
life maintains the deep hedonistic tinge which it had 
taken on* At Biskra ho appreciates the na ve boy steal- 
Mg things, and back at homo, he throws all rationalism 
#erboayd admiring even drunken life at taverns. His 
mtnmplnig individualirai gradually cripples his moral 
ntture oonqilotaly, and while his wile faljs seriously ill, 
I he heoQtnes sullen and ekclusive and lets hw die a ncglect- 

*4 

' The ikovs a world of individualism in a 
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an immoralist or rather, an a-moralist, pursuing in detached 
seclusion the cult of individualism poisoned by the seed 
of its own ruin, — a fact of whxh Gide is fully aware. The 
book, as Gide himself says in the preface, is 'a fruit 
filled with biller ai>hea‘’, and all it can offer one’s thirst 
is a “still more fierceness.” As a wi .ik of ar^, the b;ok 
can claim great disliucii. n. wriiicn as it is with a fine sense 
of balance and proportion anil a penctraiivc analysis of 
the lower depths of the human mind. 

Anotlier very interesting novel l>y Gide h Slra’t is the 
Cate. Here the her ine who has inherilcd Iroiu her 
mother a wonderful hcauly, and a mysterious leniperament 
which verges almost on tiie ueurolic, has u fatal strain of 
spiritual longing in her which would be satisfied with 
nothing short of holines!> and purity. Slic is however 
engaged in marriage vvith a young man of her choice, 
.Teromc. Rut a premature glimpse of evil, in her raotber’a 
connection with a military man, upturr.s the mild, smooth, 
and if s 'mewhai frail, balance of her mind. Her young 
love poisoned with shame, she dicides not to marry but 
to spend the rest of her life in celibacy expiating the 
sin of which she has a terr fic vision. Like the previous 
novel, this one also is a novel of frustration. Willi Gide, 
evil is a permanent and necessary condition of life and 
can nut be eliminated. Jerome the ymth, to whom Alisaa, 
the heroine was affianced, insists on earthly happiness in 
marriage, while she prefers rcnunc’ation in search of. an 
impossible perfection, and in her »Urugg)e between her 
piety and pndane love, dies at last in a nursing home. 

A vision of evil in un unredeemed and uninitigated 
form, and a daring experinicni in sceptical reading of life 
€>nc finds emlio Jicd in Vatican Swindle., in which, Lafeedio. 
a proinype of Gide's iminorali'^t hert^ illustrates the 
theory in liis own picaroonish manner, and himself a 
juggler, conjurer, acrobat and mathematician, makes a 
novel display of motiveless malignity, throwing out a 
person from a railway carriage lo his death. Thi^ novel 
shows a breakdown of form w.’tli its shapeless inters 
weavings of plots and by-plots, and has the smell of a 
crime tlirilier. The novels of Gide are a gallary of the 
disilliiskmed ‘hollowmen’, who line out life’s sky with 
dark ffashos of tragic frustration. 

Another important work of Gide is The Counterfeiters^ 
which is conspicuous by llic lack of a clear^ut theme. 
The novel is written in the shape »of extracts kept by 
Edward, the novelist, who is writing a novel entitled The 
Counterfeiters, containing his study of life as he can see 
it. Full of illumintating psychological analysis, the book 
is also a novel of ideas, the problem posed here being the 
reality of art. The book has betrayals, desertions, insanity 
and murders, and is somewhat morbid in its atmosphere. 
Here we fed tha't novel as a form of art is adrjyft on tlie 
formless mass of consdousness. Speaking of Galsworthy, 
Woolf says that this edehrated novdUt gives us life 
no doubt, but not life in its unpipihhai da^tihs, Gide it 
fw WW twbn^ wtUai, 
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ol fttobing into the snb^consciotie^ a method which was »o 
much encouraged by the psyicho-analytts. 

In this respecft Gide is the precursor of Joyce and 
Proust, and ioreshadowa the analytical school of fiction- 
writing. While Antatole France represents a comcrcte, 
realistic and even ironical view of life, and Rolland, 
the idealistic and sensitive view of it, Gide is prone to 
display life in a flux. WuTship of die ‘iiialinctive’ and 
‘vital* in place of the *ralionaJ’- -lliif? is the key-note of 
his novels.* Gide also represciils sornciliing of the 1 :si 
flavour of the 19th century with its dieams, decadence 
and disenchantmeiifs, and liere he ha^t affinity with Wilde. 
Gide is a confirmed individualist, and pushed ti extreme, 
pure individualism leads to stafcnation. Only tht^ dynamic 
re-charge from life can kindle it into the, sarnie iiican- 
desoeiice which is the charaoterisiic of great art. (iidt^'s 
novels often lack thjs vitalis^ing touch. Having ihi. larger 
and no more dynamic view <»f life he alh»ws himself to 
be circumscribed within a nairow oerner, haunted, no*, 
by healthy shadows of men and women hut by dead 
souls, winking, whispering and fretting within tho charm- 
ed ambit of irrational self-seeking. Gide does not like 
to take sides and offer solutima; he considers his ni.s- 
sion fulfilled when he has presented his siory. He speaks 
in a vein of remonstrance about the public who wt uld not 
forgive an author if he does not lake 'iidcs with ih's or 
that character. Gide claims mnitrality in this respect. 
Neither is he burdened with any message, 

Gide*s reaclioin to the Siiviel Russian experiment is a 
pointer. The revolution in Soviet Russia with It*- coin- 
ipjele defiance of all cedes and conventions, '-uggo^^’ed 
as anarchical repudiation. ( -f all accepted vali e*-, and np 
pealed easily to Gide, a bit of an anarelii.si in himself on 
an individual scale. It also stirred up in li'ni a vague ex- 
pectation of a Utopian (ondition of Inimanily. In hi'^ 
Back From ILSS.R., he says that in the early stage of 
her re-orientalion, Soviet Russia was li him ‘ mnre than 
a chosen land -an example, a guide . . . where Utopia 
was in process of becoming reality.** Even in 1936, wdiile 
in Russia, he spuke in the fallowing vein, denouncing 
fascism and praising Russia, on the occasion of Gorky’s 
fumeral: 

“The menace to culture comes from fascism, frim 
narriifw and ariifieial nationalisms which have nothing in 
common with true patriotism. . . . The menace to culture 
comes from war to which all ibese nationalism.s and 
their hatreds finally and neces'^aiily lead. T wisli to 
declare t>e£c»ro all ... that it is the great inter- 
national revolutionary forces that must fall' the task, 
the duty, of defending, protecting and of illustrating 
culture afresli. The fate of culture is bound up in 
our minds with the destiny of Soviet Union. We will 
defend it,” 

Here is a faith in the Soviet Union almost to a 
ikfmatic extent and an adoration almost with a ^mystic 
fervour, But as a result of a closer acquaintance with 
the also of a sudden change of attitude^ 

te-jwM riditt 10 criticise the country, because, be 

idMntifiii ior it. 


^We were promised a proletarian dictatorship/* 
he goes on, **we are far from the mark. A dictator- 
sldp, yes obviously ; but the dictatorship of a man, 
not of the united workers, not» of the Soviets.'* 
(Back From C/.5.5.R.). 

Here he bitterly complains of the narrowness of the 
Russian mind, conditfoined, as he says it is, vritli 
careful and planned suggestion^ lo lo k upon every- 
thing Russian as al)ovc criticism. Education is there 

no doubt, ' but the only objects cf this education are 
those which induce the pe tplc to find satisfaction in 

its prcspiii circumstances . . .*' The point raiseil here 

is regarding freedom of thought, —a problem which 

Induced Rollaiid to issue declaralHin of independence 
of thought ill 1919. But oven llollund had siihsequenlly 
to revise liis opinions regarding the precise iinplica- 
li'in of such freedom in irHxlerii democracy. Gide's 
book on Soviet Russia ereatc-d storms of controversy. 
11c says in his jifterfhoiighls, Kctpiol tv Bark From 
V.S^SJi.f whiiJi he wrote in order to clarlly his position: 

‘The publication of my huok Back From UJS.S.R. 
brought me great many insults. Romaiii Ro11and*s 
gave me pain. I never caicd very much for hia writ- 
ings,, but at any rule T hold his moral character iu 
high esteem.** 

Ill this bo'ik Gide categorically deckires hie di»- 
illiiaionmcnt regaiding Soviet Russia like many other dis- 
illusioned drcuniers : 

‘ The U.S,S.R. is not whore we hoped it would be, 
what it iiromised to be, what it still strives lo appear. 
Jt has berra>ed all our holies.” 

It is interesting to c/onipare the icaclions of the 
two writers regarding the mrst conionl'oiis eounlry. Rol- 
lainr*- high idealism and naked sincerity earned him ap- 
preciation from men uf diflVxent, and even, of opposite 
grups. a fac'l borne out by Gide himself. Why Rullaiul 
hailed Soviet Russia, which professe.-- materialism unlike 
himself, as the harbinger of warld peace, is explained by 
Ids undaunted heroic sincerity, so 'that this great savant, 
the preceptor of Europe, standing at the bar of public 
opinion, consoles disillusioned writers like Bounine and 
Balmont with a new hope for mankind; the new order in 
Soviet Russia is bloodstained, but he does not reject it; he 
goes to it: 

‘T go lo the infant ... he is the hope, the wretch- 
ed hope of humanity's future. It is yours; in despite 
of you, it is of your blood, Bounine and Balmont.” 

Gide speaks uf fascism as an enemy of culture. Rol- 
land also says: 

“That is the real enemy (fascism). It is fascism which 
must l>e smashed.” (I WiU Not Rest). 

But when it comes to the question of the freedom 4 
thought in Soviet Russia^ no two writers differ more than 
Gide and Rolland. Gide says; 

“Free criticism, liberty of thought— these in Soviel 
Russia are called the opposition.” 

But Rolland, an indefatiguable optimist as be i% 
<lomes toward with to creed revRolited i 




India^e 700/K)0 villages, in which all but 11 per cent of her people live, govern themaelves through /ffie 
ancieat institution of the PanchayatH-the Council of Five— the one institution similar and constant 
amid the startling disssmilarilies of India and the Indian States 
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^lie in^epenileiKSe mind as I OAderstood it in 
1919« when 1 sent out an appeal in its name, is a tree 
whidk stretches its arms tiowards the sky. But its 
roots are alnftist whoUy in the soil. It is doomed to 
die {I we do not succeed in transplanting it in the 
midst of humanity, the ‘black earth*, represented by 
the working people.** 

This conviction grew so strongly on him that he sent 
out an appeal to inlelleetual workers to join hands with 
manual workers. 

“Our place is above all by the side of the prole- 
tarian worke’-s. We are flesh of their flesh. Their 
independence, their power, is our independenice and 
power.** 

This is much like Gide at t|ie Moscow meeting. But 
Gide Jias not faced life, having taken shelter in his ivory 
lower. The orejiid-like view of culture has made him 
forgetful of the insistent and undeniable demand that 
life might make up4Vii art. Here again Rolland’s view is 
worth quoting as regards the relation between the artist 
and the society: • 


'“The artist, even the most individualistic, when 
imagines himself to be expressing nothing but himself, 
does no more than execute the part dictated to him 
in advance in the development of the symphony that 
started centuries ago before him. All that he adds to 
it is his accent, is his odour. We are all members of 
the great orchestra. Isolated from it, we should be 
nothing but pitiful fiddlers.** 

Aesthetic criticism has often changed its course, and 
that again in a very striking manner. The traijsition from 
the age of Pope to Wordsworth*s is one ci the miracles 
of literary hiskory. Increasing consciousness of sociological 
forces has caused constant revaluations of values. We 
are living in an age when the general trend is to tear off 
art from its aesthetic isolation and to establish it on & 
more democratic foundation. A sense of utilitarianism 
has crept into the modern judgment of ai*t and literature. 
To a moderner, accustomed to this new appreciation of 
literary valuea. Gide’s works will appear :to be hot-house 
products, not born out of the ‘black earth* as Holland calls 
it. But as an artist Gide will continue to claim a rare 
distinction which must be ungrudgingly paid to him. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


By BEPIN B. BANERJEE 


The co-operative movemoriti wag ushered into the 
country with the laudable object of improving the 
health, sanitation, education, etc., of the village people 
through co-operation among themselves and of saving 
^^sem from the clutches of the Mahajans or village 
money -lenders. To secure tliis end, rural societies were 
formed in different parts of tlie country with unlimited 
liabilities and a Detmrtment of Government was 
opened for the care, control, suiiervision and audit of 
the movement. Bajiks known as the central co-operative 
banks were established at important centres of the 
province from which money was lent to the villagers 
at an eaay^ rate of interest not exceeding 10 to 12 
per cent in place of the Mahajans’ rate which often 
ran up to 150 per cent. Funds were invited from the 
public for financing the central co-operative banks and 
they flew in from all quarters, as unlimited liabilities 
and care, control and supervision of governments were 
considered almost as a gilded security against such 
investment. 

f;^BqjMwiespite all these plans and precautions the 
has become a dismal failure, there being 
how neither co-operation nor credit inJt. The shrewd 
people of the country-side stole a march on the authors 
of the movement by surreptitiously enlisting members 
in village societies who have no property of their own 
nor have they entered upon their ancestral property 
as yet ; unlimited liabilities are thus quite inoperative 
on them. To add insult to injlSiy, they have, on the 
other hand, found in the nominal rate of interest at 
which they can borrow from the central banks and that 
also with no very great obligation to pay, an excellent 
means of squandering other people^s isMtiy on 


riage festivities, litigations, country-danecs and other 
gaieties and frivolities. Had proper care been taken iu 
the selection of members of rural societies, the land- 
less members could not have snapped their fingers at 
unlimited liabilities as they do now. 

There is, again, nothing in the law to prevent the 
propertied membep of^ rural societie.^ from alienating 
their property on the eve of the unlimit<?d liabilities 
being set in motion against thomu Unlimited liabilities, 
the main plank of the movement, have thus been 
reduced to a mere scrap of paper for want of forofflght 
and care on the 'part of the Department under which 
it is placed and the condition of the village people, in- 
stead of being improved, has become decidelly worse, 
as even a casual observer may testify. 

But the whole brunt fell on the creditors of the 
banks. They have- not only their interest stopped for 
years but their principal is now paid, as it were on 
doles, as pro-rata at the rate of 2 to 10 per cent per 
annum and that also not on the original but out- 
standing balance making the full payment run on ad 
infinitum. Had any private banks failed to honour a 
single honest draft or to pay on maturity, the Govern- 
ment would have come down upon themi, but they 
have been suffering these and many ugly things 
l>eBides, to be done by the banks under their care, 
control, supervision and audit. The wonder of wonders 
is that, though the village uplift and the Government 
credit are all gone, the Government is still persiaing 
in maintaining a large establishment under a -Minister 
only to suck the last drop of blood of a movement 
that is all but dead. 
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OjN Weclnesdayt the tenth oi last September, passed away 
Dr. Anatida Kentish Coomaraswamy at Boston at the age 
of sevexuy. Three wieekB before bis death on Fridayt 
August 22, the seventieth birthday of this world-famous 
savant was celebrated in C(^ombo, London and New York 
as well as in several University centres of U.S.A. For 
the last thirty years of his life Dr. Coomaraswamy was 
connected with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, first a^ a 
Research Fellow in Oriental Art, and later as curator of 
the Section of Indian and Far Eastern Art. After his 
demise he was described by the Museum officials as ‘'one 
of the greatest scholars in his held.” 

Ananda Coomaraswamy was born in 'Rheinland\ 
Kollupitiya, Colombo on August 22, 1877. He had a dis- 
tinguished father in Sir Muthu Coomarswamy, who is said 
to have been the first Knight in Asia and certainly the 
first Hindu to have been called to the Bar in London. Sir 
Muthu was on erudite scholar in English, Pali' and Sans- 
krit and translated the Dathavamsa (History of the Tooth 
Relic), the first Pali work to be rendered irnio English. 
During the reign of Queen Victoria he was a well-known 
figure in tiie learned Societty of London. Disraeli, who 
introduced him os Kusinara into one of his novels postliu- 
mously published in 1905, was one of the many cniinent 
Englishmen who became his intimate friends. Sir Muthu 
married an . English woman named Elizabeth Clay Beeby 
who was endowed with considerable artistic and cultural 
attainments. Lady Coomarswamy left Ceylon for Lon<io<i| 
with her only son Ananda when the latter was barely a 
year old. Sir Muthu who was Ito have followed them a 
few months later in May, 1879, died suddenly on the very 
day he decided U> sail. Lady Coomarswamy died in 
1942 as an octogenerian. Young Ananda,. who was a 
cousin of Sir P. Arnnachalum and Sir P. Rasnanathaii, 
was therefore a descendent of one of the most distinguished 
families of Ceylon. 

Fatlierkss Anianda received his education first at 
Wycliffe College at Stoneliouse in Gloucestershire, England 
and later at the London University where he graduated in 
Botany and Geology and obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Science in Geology. At the age of twenty-lwio» he began 
to contribute articles to learned periodicals. Dr. Ananda 
married an Argentine woman named Dona Louisa Runstein 
and had a sora Dona lAOuisa is a brilliant linguist and 
scholar int her own right. The young Doctor had an attrac- 
tive appearance with a slim and stotely figure of six feet 
and two inches, clear olive complexion, prominent nose 
and short beard. 

At the age of twenty*five Dr. Anan^ Coomaraswamy 
returned to Ceylon, and in spite of his youth was appoint- 
,ed Director of Mineralogical Simey of the Ulaiid. He 
held this responsible office creditably for three years from 
1903 to 1906 and made a name. 

“His administrative reports,** says Dr, G. P. 
Malal^kera/ “are still uxtsurpassed in that field 
of Science and contain the fullest and most accu* 


rate account yet available on the geology of attcieltt 
oiystaliine rocks of CeylmL** • 

While holding this office Dr. Coomaraswamy travelled 
extensively in the island and collected with meticulous 
Care a vast amount of materials and published them 
later in his m€tgniLm opus entitled Medieval Singhalese 
Art^ Reviewing this monumental work, which is still the 
moat authoritative work on the subject, Sister Nivedita 
wrote : 

“A classic has been written and written from 
the Eastern standpoint by one fully competent to 
have dealt with a Western subject of the same kind 
with equal authority.** 

Dr. Coomaraswamy ascribes the constant inspiration 
and sustenance of Medieval Singhalese Art to Indian cul- 
ture and observes that the impulse to the expression of 
emotion in Art is bom on the sense of the Unity of all 
life, the recognition of the Many is One. Appreciating 
Dr. Couanaraswamy’s philosophy of Art, Sister Nivedita 
praised him in her review mentioned above. 

for his ‘demonstration of the fact that Art like 
Science, like religion has her eyes upon the Unseen 
that transcends the Seen; tliat the crafts and 
industries of India are inspired and guided by the 
conviction that mind alone is. and matter but 
app^rs.*'* • 

Dr. Cioomaraswamy^ monograph of the bronzes in the 

Colombo Museum published in 1914 is an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. 

During his stay in Ceylon Dr. CoomarabWamy was 
gready distressed by ids own peoplc*s senseless craze for 
imitating western habits and customs. In order to stem, 
this undesirable tide of westernisation he founded in col- 
laboration of some distinguished citizens of (kilombo the 
Ceylon Reform Society and remained its President for 
many years even after he left Ceylon, He cried a halt 
to the trend of denationialisatioa of the island and moved 
to safeguard its national traditions and customs and to 
promote indigeneous education and art. As a member of 
the Ceylon University Association he fought fearlessly for 
a University which has been establislied later. In 1906 
Dr. Coomaraswamy finished his term of office as the Director 
of Mineralogical Survey and left the island. Then, he 
made a tour all over India and the continent and then 
settled down for a while in England. There die brought 
out some important works on Indian art and caltute and 
among other activities assisted to form the Royal India 
Society in 1910. For aibout a decade from 1907 1917 

he was engaged in study, lecturing and writing which grew 
in intensity when he joined in 1917 the Boston Muaeum 
where he spent the last thirty years of his life. Under his * 
direction Indian^ Pmiaii and Eastern collections at the 
Museum have become among the most important in the 
world. 

Sihoe 1917 Dr. Coomaraswamy has written end lectured 
in many centres of culture in America and Eatope and is 
the author of mote than sixty books and moiiioi^apha. 
His Ifufuir of India and Indonesian An is another out« 
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itanding vork on the eubject. A bibliography of his worke 
complied by the Michigan UniverBity of U.S.A. on the 
oocaskm of his 65tb birthday listed more than 500 publi- 
cations. The number that has grown considerably in the 
last five years <(ff his life tnelades many voluminous books, a 
very large range of pamphlets, articles and critiral re- 
views issued not only in Indio, England and America but 
also in France, Germany, Finland and Rumania. He was 
a master of half a dozen languages and bis book>littered 
study contained books in more than a dozen languages. 
Mrs. Coomaraswamy testifies to a visitor that the Doctcw 
worked everyday including Sundays from seven in the 
morning until ten at night permitting himself very little 
relaxation. Dr, Coomaraswamy was F.L.S. and F.G.S. 
and was in charge of Art Section at United Provinces 
Exhibition of India held in 1910-11. He was a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; Fellow of University 
College, London; Vice-President, India Society. London; 
Hon. Correspondent, Arcbacologieal Survey of India, Vrien- 
den der Aziatisehe Kunst, the Hague; Gesellschaft fur 
Assiatisebe Kunst, Berlin; and Hon. Member, Bbandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, etc. 

Sir Henry Moore, the Governor of Ceylon^^ rightly oli- 
served that Dr. Coomaraswamy was a world-figure in the 
realm of scholarship. Sir Charles Collins, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Ceylon, described this great savant oa 
an ambaesgdor of understanding, an interpreter between 
the East anid West*. In a braadcasSt talk from Colomlio on 
August 22, 1947 Dr. G. P. Malalasekera aptly described 
him as possessing a myriad-minded imellect comparable 
perhaps to Leonarda de Vinci in its universal interests. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy's researches were world-wide and all- 
embracing, ranging from philology of at least a do 29 en 
languages to music and archaeology, from the ancient 
metaphysics of India and Greece to the most modern prob- 
lems o.f politics and sociology. For all these and many 
more extraordinary attainments he has been rightly called 
one of the greatest minds of our age. Before E. B. Havell 
a!nd A. K. Coomaraswamy it was only the Greek Art that 
was considered as great Art by the Westerners and the 
Westernised Indians, Those works of Indian Art where 
Greek influence was delected was counted worthy of atten- 
tion, Hence Coomaraswamy^s earlier works were concerned 
chiefly with the exposition of the Philosophy of Indian 
Art. As William Rothenstein has clearly po’nted out in 
a graceful tribute to his fellow-savants, it was Havell and 
Coomaraswamy who were mainly responsible for sweeping 
away manly ignorant notions and wrong theories about 
Indian culture. Dr, Coomaraswamy changed the pen'erted 
views of the Western and Westernised scholars and held 
bef(we,the world the superb qualities and the overwhelm- 
ing power of Brahikianutic sculptures. He called insist- 
ent attention to the pore Indian character of Indian 
genius and revealed to the world at large the incomparable 
beauty and grace of the RaipiA and Kangra paintings that 
are apiritu^ and hence more IndianI than those of Moghul 
artists. His embracing perapectivetiess, says William 
Bothenstein, made him not only the discoverer of Indian 
art but also ^he sensitive interpreter of Indian literature 
and muBUk* 



An Indian named S. Chandrasekhara met Dr. Coomara- 
swamy in the early pgri of 1947 at his country residenee 
in Needham, Massachusetts. The latter was so modest 
that he consented to meet the former if Chandrasekhara pro- 
mised to ask no biographical details. Both went out for 
a drive and had a talk in the car. The Doctor told the 
visitor that he would be retiring next year from the 
Museum and that he was planninig to return to India after 
an absence of thirty years to settle down and to enter into 
that he called his ‘Vanaprastha and Sannyasa ashramas*. 
Asked where he was likelv to settle down the Doctor said, 
“Perhaps Ot the foot of the Himoflayas or in Tibet; some 
spot where T shall be least accessible.” Chandrasekhara* 
asked the Doctor whether after having Jived thirty years 
in Boston and aeeustomed to myriad comforts and con- 
veniences of the American life he would not find life in 
the Himalayas difficult. The Doctor answered, “These 
comforts are beneath contempt! I^i>k at my bouse, I 
don’t have a radio because I can’t stand one. The longer 
I have lived in the United States the more Indian 1 have 
become, and therefore I sball be happy when I shall 
settle down in India.” ^ 

Dr. Coomaraswamy regretted to Chandrasekhara that 
the Indian students seem to bring nothing to this country, 
not an iota of Indian culture, as they are regrettably igno- 
rant of tlieir own country's heritage. He never liked the 
high standard of American way of living. In this con- 
nection he observed to Chandrasekhara : 

“I am against the concept of raising the standard 
of living endlessly. Tliere will never be a possibility 
of conientmeni. Life is larger than bath tubs, 
radios, and refrigerators. I am afraid, the higher the 
standard of living the lower the culture. Why, more 
than fifty per cent, of Americans, have never bought 
a book in their lifetime and the Americans have 
the highest standard of living in the world. 'Literacy 
is not education and education is not culture’.” 

The following tributes paid lo Dr. Coomaraswamy in 
the West .show how his contributions hove been appreciated 
in that hemisphere. A writer in the New York Herald 
Tribune has called him the scholar, curator and priest of 
Oriental Art. Another •admirer in the United States wrote 
that he was tall, handsome, of sovereign colour, the image 
of God carved in sandalwood. Here is a personal tribute 
from Eric Gill who has met him in the flesh and says this 
of him : 

“Others have written the truth about life and 
religion and man’s work. Others have ^tten good 
clear English, others have had the gift of witty 
exposition. Others have understood the metaphysics 
of Christianity and others have understood the 
metaphysics of Hinduism and Buddhism. Others 
have understood the true signifioance of erotic 
drawings and sculptures. Others nave seen the rela- 
tionships of the true and the good and the beautiful. 
Others have apparently unlimited learning. Others 
have loved ; others have been kind and generous. 
But I know of no one else in whom all these gifts 
and all these powers have been combined * . . I 
believe that no living writer has written the tnith 
in matters of art and life and religion and piety with 
such wisdom and understanding.”* 

4 8m hia ntiole te 7*# Pjrik «t Bombty for AviiMt, 1947, 

A Boo dio CtfUn l« r4d«r. 4«fuit H. 1897^ 



ON BEING AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 

Br Db. HABIDAS T. MAZUMDAB, 

Profemr of Baoiotogyt HighUtndt Univernty, Lqm VegoA, New Mexico, 17. 5. 4.* 


Todat, JuJy 7, 1947, in the Dietriot Court of S»n 
Miguel County, Las Vegae, New Mexico, Honorable 
Judge Luis Armijo conferred upon me one of my most 
precious poseessions, American citisenship. 

Now I am trying to ask •myself what this thing, 
called becoming an American citizen, means. 

First, it means to me a new birth. The pledge of 
allegiance to the United States of America^ means that 
some of my old loyalties must be given up, some of 
them be rearranged, and some new loyalties be 
assumed. I cannot and will not deny the land of my 
birth, Mother India. My spiritual values and inspira- 
tions have been, in the first instance, derived from the 
rich and noble legacy of my forebears who went to 
India some 6000 years ago, while their cousins went to 
Europe. I still consider myself heir to the noble 
Sanskrit language, eldest sister of all European lan- 
guages, and to the Hindu systemi of numerals mis- 
called Arabic. I still look upon Mahatma Gandhi as 
one of the prophets of our age, and I cherish my past 
associations with him. 

My new birth this day means that whereas in the 
past I used to think of serving India, America, and 
the world, henceforth my humble effort shall be to 
serve America, India, and the world. Being a product 
of two cultures, Hindu and American, I shall strive to 
import into the American scene some of the positive 
values of Hindese culture. The exalted philosophy of 
India and tlui dynamic democracy of America can be 
wedded together, and it idiall be my humble effort to 
promote such a coi^mmation. 

Second, my new birth as an American citizen 
enables me to graft onto the youthful virility of this 
nation the mellow philosophy and outlook of ancient 
India. 

Third, while the American-bom citizen takes his 
citizenship for granted, I cherish the privilege of 
American citizenship. I have now become a co-worker 
with 140,000,000 of my fellow American citizens in the 
task of demonstrating and living the values of demo- 
cracy. Citizenship confers obligations as well as pri- 
vileges. The most cherished privilege of American 
citizenship is that one may look the world in the eye 
confidently, with self-respect, viewing others as equals. 
The most significant obligations of ^American citizen- 
ship are ; teamwork, reconciliation of donflicting 
interests by goodwill and by due process of law, per- 

• Hha citiMtM «f ladUi were doeleted Ineligible for Amerleea 
eitlnendilp by a Sopreme Coart ruling 192S. In IMS, Gongreaa 
enacted a law putting India on a quota bnala and mnlclng natlonnb 
India eligible for dtlcendilp In this country. Tbe antbor, bom In 
India, took n leading pert In aeourlng peaaege of that logialttbm. He 
la ibe antbor of many bodm on India end Cendbl end Intemetleael 
affelra. Ula ktoit book Thm United NadoiM e/ cAe W erld < A 
Treatise an Jhw ta Win the Tenee (let ed. 1M2. end M ed. 1M4) 
enggeata e baale for conatmetbre American polley. At pnennt, Sw 
author la aaeoefafed wiik New Mexiee Hli^Uende Holvenity, tea 
New H Profewer ol 6oelQlez^ 


formanee of tasks at hand directed toward 
improvement of our local community, state and nation, 
and we hope, the world. 

Fourth, being an American citizen means not only 
taking part in the civic affairs of one’s community but 
also active participation in the making of policy for 
one’s community, state and nation— and the world. 1 
am looking forward with great eagerness to the day 
when I shall cast my first ballot in an election. America 
is called upon to demonstrate to the sick world that 
the way of ballots is far superior to the way of bullets 
•^and much more enduring. 

Fifth, democracy rests upon the assumption that 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. But the 
judgment or action of a people operating as a crowd 
or a mass is anything but divine. Hence the wise 
Thomas Jefferson laid down that an enlightened 
citizeniy is an essential to a healthy democracy. I do 
not foresee this nation of ours doing anything seriously 
wrong ; but if ever, unfortunately, my America should 
tread the path of wrong-doing and unrighteousness, I 
would discharge my obligation as a citizen by working 
with might and main for righteousness and^ justice and 
goodwill. 

Sixth, my acquisition of American citizenship today 
reminds me of my childhood experiences. In a literal 
sense, George Wasliington beckoned to me to come 
to this country. In the Second Gujarati Reader of my 
grade school, there was a lesson about a boy named 
George Washington and about his cxi)Orience with the 
cheny tree and his Dad. The lesson ended by saying, 
''And the truth-telling George Washington became the 
Father of his country.” In my childish way of think- 
ing, I mused to myself that if George Washington was 
so good and if he became the Father of his country, 
his children too must be good and truth-telling ; 
some day I ought to visit George Washington’s 
children. Well, I have been here for a quarter of a 
century and I can truthfully say that my childidi 
picture of George Washington’s children has been 
found to be true — ^tnie, that is, in every respect ex- 
cept when the American people are engaged in & 
political election campaign. I cannot vouch for the 
truthfulness of Washington’s children when they are 
engaged in the national pastime of election campaigns! 
That reminds me that as a citizen I am assuming a 
special responsibility to try out whether an election 
campaign cannot be carried on without mud-slinging. 

Seventh, to the saints and heroes of India I have 
now added the heroes and saints and statesmen of the 
New World. I can visualize Emperor Asoka (3rd cen- 
tury, BjC.) and William Penn walking hand-in-handf 
sftriving to bring about a warless world. The wise and 
heroic Wadiington, the statesman Thomas Jdfereon, 
the pMIoBophic Benjamin Franklin, the saintly Lin- 
coln, the aoldierly Grant and lice— these makers of 
Ameriea art tow part of tny forebears. Emerson and 
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Thoreau and Walt Whitman reinforce the outlook of 
univeraaliam X had inherited from the culture of 
India. 

Eighth, ai a humlilB soldier in the non-violent 
army of MahsTtma Gandhi, I cantribuled my share 
toward the breakup of the British Empire in India. 
The result, however, is less pleasing than anticipated, 
now that the British Raj is about to make its exit. 
India is distraught and divided. I hope she may learn 
from the federal union idea of America. However, it 
is not for me now to urge upon India any specific 
plan of action ; I can but offer a bit of advice as an 
American citizen interested in the well-V)cing of India’s 
four hundred million people. 

Ninth, as an American citizen I cannot be blind 
to the gigantic tasks confronting us of the present 
generation both at home and abroad. Here at home 
the relations between capital and labor must be 
adjusted on the basis of mutual accommodation and 
reciprocal responsibility. Political liberty must be 
implemented with economic security within the frame- 
work of our democratic society. Abroad, even before 
the last shot of the military campaigns was hoard, a 
new threat to peace and orderly procedure was posed 
by our Ally, the Soviet Union. The iron curtain must 
be lifted if the world in our generation i.s to ex- 
perience a < 10 w birth of freedom. As an * American 
citizen, I am proud of the slatcsmaulikc behavior and 
accOTni)lishments of General McArthur in Japan. But 
•our handling of the China situation is less satisfactory. 
I believe Yalta was an act of appeasement and must 
be undone. The Truman-Marshall doctrine is worthy 
of the noble traditions of America. One must say, 
however, that there is a certain amount of timidity in 
our State Department. The desc^endants of pioneers 


must cast off timidity. Co-operation, secured at the 
expense of compromise and appeasement, is not worth 
having. Non-co-operation resting on principle is pre** 
ferable to co-operation based on appeasemient. Tho 
solid body of American principles of democracy is 
more than a match for the most rampant totalitarian- 
ism in the world. 

Tenth, as an American citizen, I realize the urgent 
need today for us to live in the spirit of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Great Emancipator. With malice 
toward none, with charily for all, with chivalry toward 
the vanquished ; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on t-o bind up 
humanity’s wounds, to care for him, friend or foe, who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan — to do all, which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. Such is the spirit of Lincoln, of America, 
within the context of our times. 

For generations America has stood as a beacon- 
liglit to the world hungering for freedom. Tlic Ameri- 
can Declaration of Tndc)>cndence has given inspiration 
to the opprcsj*od of the world. Tlie American Constitu- 
tion holds forth the promise of American life to all 
who care to accept it. American federalism may bring 
htope and life to a dying Europe and to strife-tom 
India and China. The American insistence on the dig- 
nity of man is the one bright spot in our darkened 
world. The Founding Fathers are watching us ; "we 
cannot fail them. 

As an American citizen, I hope to do my humble 
share in maintaining intact thcj noble heritage of this 
great land, in enriching that heritage, and in bringing 
within the reach of all mankind the promise of 
American life. 


L4BOIJS CONDITION IN INDIA DURING THE WAR 

Bt LAKSHMI NARAIN GUPTA 


Though India has made much progress in her indus- 
trial development due to the two world wars, yet 
organised industries regulated by the Factory Legis- 
lation absorb only 9*4 per cent of the total working 
population. An idea of this can be had from the total 
number of workers engaged in the factorie.s : 

year Average daily number of 

persons employed 

1938 1,740,331 

• 1989 1,748,661 

1940 • 1,844,428 

1941 2,156,377 

1942 2,282,237 

1943 2,436312 

1944 . (figures are estimated) 4384338 

Though the number of workers employed in fac- 
tories is very small os oompared to those in oth^r 
countries yet the industrialists and the Government 
have so far not been able to offer them good facilities 


so that they may b(^ more efficient and more workers 
may be attracted to serve in the factories. 

The condition of the Indian labourers engaged 
the virious kiqds of industries is very pitiable. They 
have a very low standard of living. According to th© 
report of the Director of the Nutrition Research 
Laboratory, ‘*Tbe majority of the population lives on 
a diet far remote from the most moderate standards 
of adequate nutrition” Their life is no better than 
that of a dog. Their condition is no doubt somewhat 
better in factories owned by a few eminent industrial- 
ists. 

There is excessive crowding in the industrial towns, 
such as in Bombay, Cawnpore and CalcuJte., ete. The 
largest increase has been in Cawnpore and then in 
Ahmedabad between 1981 and 1941, which is 99 
per cent and 97 per cent respectively. This was all 
during the war. In spite of the fact that the population 
has nearly doubled there has been np proper 
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bausiug scheme for the increased popiilation except 
the starting of a few developtneni societies after the 
war ’ • . j ‘ . I 

The workers live in ohawlsi huts, and even on roads 
situated in unhealthy localities, having no medical 
facilities, no adequat*^ wator supply for drinking and 
other purposes, no proper disposal of sewage and 
rubbish, etc. The Government hospitals do not care a 
bit for themi. ' 

Besides this, the condition in the factories is also 
veiy unhygienic. All these defects not only decrease the 
cflBciency Gf the workers, but also reduces the expec- 
tation of life which is a blot on our society. 

More than this, there are all sorts of underhand 
policies which are played at the time of recruitment. 
There is no security of m^n'ice for these workers, for 
they are always at the mercy of the employers who 
may turn them out at any time they like. They are 
made the tools of the political parties, who exploit 
them only for attaining their political ends and who 
have no interest in the welfare of the workers. The 
workers nre imder-frd and under-clothed. 


Will 

With this condition of the Indian workers, the wa? 
began in 1939. Though the wages of the workers have 
gone high, the State is takiiu^more interest in labour 
problems. Working hours ha^ been ‘reduced from 54 
to 48 since the year 1946, labour legislations have 
been passed, social security schemes have been pre- 
pared. Housing schemes are there and several other 
schemes are under consideration, but as it is 
e%"en now one can very safely come to ■ the 
conclusion that the condition of the Indian workers 
has in no way improved during the war. The questiott 
which naturally arises is that what is the reason for 
this, in spite of the fact that wages have been increased 
and working hours reduced. 

The simple reason is that though the wages have 
increased yet the cost of living has gone higher than 
the increase in wages. As soon as the war began the 
prices slowly began to rise, but they were at their 
highest level in 1943-44, which can be seen from the 
following table : 


End of July, 1014=100 



Calcutta 

Bombay 

General 
19th August 
1089=100 
(a) 

1939 

108 

109 

US' 7 

1940 

120 

118 

IIS'O 

1941 

139 

137 

1300 

1942 

185 

219 

159-4 

1943 

307 

(0 

229-4 

1944 

298 


241-3 

1945 

289 


244-1 

(ft) Average 

of 5 ' moo^a. 

(b) Averftfe of 

4 months, (e) 


The latest hgu^ from the Economic Advisor’s 
Index of wholesale cf food articles (base last 

week of August, 1939=100) for the week-end of August, 
1947, worked oul to 283-4 as compared with 283-9 
(revised) for the previous week and 252-2 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

During the week cereals and pulses remained 
stationaiy at 293-6 and 535-0 respectively while that 
for other food article.*? advanced from 226-9 (revised) 
to 228-2. 

During the war India was the principal base ot 
operations on both the 8idee», i.e., East and West. As a 
result of it employment increased in those factories 
producing munitions, though most of the workers were 
mainly unskilled. But as a result of increased indus- 
trial activity it was essential for tho Goveiument to 
impiovc the labour relations and welfare facilities. 
Accordingly, steps were taken for the same and ordi- 
nances were passed. 

1. National Service Ordinan^ ; During the war, 
there was control on technically trained workers. Bo, 
in order to take maximum advantaige from theoni the 
above ordinance was passed. According to this ordi- 
nance, various categories of skilled and semi-skilled 
artisaps were specifically mentioned in a schedule and 
technical workers between 18 and 50 years 
Qol jo Uie •nnp4 foroN 


Working class cost of living 
Food index in Bombay City 

last week, Aug., Year ending June, 


1939=100 

(b) 

1934=100 

112-1 u 

106 

107-3 

112 

116-6 

122 

153-6 

157 

255-3 

230 

234*6 

237 

235-3 

232 (d) 


Diocontinued, (d) Avenife of 8 montbi, 

liable for employment in national service. Any factory 
engaged in war-work could bo declared by notification 
to be a factory engaged in national work. The ordi- 
nance was amended in 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, 
and thereby a number of changes were introduced. 

2. Several other ordinances were passed for the 
regulation of employment : 

i. Essential Service Maintenance Ordinance 
(1941) ; Whereby all the workeis employed under 
the C!rown or private concern were declared to be 
essential in the interests of the war efforts and so 
the workers were required to stick to their ibbs. 

ii. Motor Vehicles Drivers Ordinance No. V of 
J94it : Under whicn the Government was empowered 
to requisition the services of any person or persons 
qualified to drive the motor vehicles. 

iii RaUway Military Personnel Ordinmee, 
Regulating the employment of metabere of the 
armed forces in the working and management of 
Railways. 

8. Rule 8UA of the Defence of India Rtiies, 1948*- 
Gives power to the Govenunent of India : to ensure 
that disputes, when they arise, are settled without the 
necessity of resorting to direct action: The rule 
empowers the Government to refer industrial disputes 
to ^^adjudication” with the provimon that adjudication 
award can be enforced by the Government. 

Different trainiz^c ^emes tdso i&trodi|ced 

tbe pmod mdh u ; 


Index of Wholesale Prices 
All India 
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L ’Teckfdcdl Tramng Scheme : The echeme wai 
instituted by the Government of India in 1940 to 
provide for the Technical Branches of the Defence 
Services and for ordnance and munitions factories. 

2. BetHn Tunning: This scheme was outlined by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin in 1940 for the training of Indian 
wozjkezs in factories and workshops in England with 
the object of accelerating miuuitions production m 
India. 

Certain other steps were taken for improving the 
cpndition of the Indian wjrkers and ordinances were 
passed to that effect. 

jSialulory Coal Mines Labour Weljare Fund of 
1944 was created under powers confen-ed by S. 72 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, for improve- 
ment of conditions of labour in Coal Mines out oi 
funds derived fro in a cess or an excise duty. 

War Injuries Compcnsatiuti Insurance Scheme : To 
impose obligation on tlie cinployor to pay compensa- 
tion in respi^ct of war injuries. 

Creation of ^'Employment Exchanges"' : 'l‘he 
Government decided Lo start Employment Exchanges 
in 1943 foj eimployment of those persons who have 
been thrown out of employment after the war and now 
the number of such exchanges have increased consider- 
ably. 

• lNDT3toTRIAL BeLATIONB 

During tlie war a number of strikes took place 
though the number of such strikes had been fewer than 
what they were during the last year. Concerning this 
the Iloyal Commission on Labour rightly reported in 
1931 that: 

‘*An important factor at work in creating 
industrial unrest in India is the lack of contact 
which too often exists between employers and 
employed. There are employers who by special 
efforts, have established reasonably close touch with 
their workers, but they are exceptional. In practi- 
cally every centre and every industry (with the 
exception of plantations) the lack of contact and 
understanding is evident. In the interests of all 
concerned, we urge that every effort should be 
made to bridge the gulf.*' 

The same warning was repeated by Mr. Harold 
Butler, British Minister in Washington, and formerly 
director of International Labour office, who visited 
India in connection with an official mission to the 
East in 1037. He said that 

‘The problem of Industrial relations may be 
conridered to be the chief problem confroniiDg 
Indian industries at the present time, and one upon 
which further industrial development to somie 
extent depends.*’ 

The Reconstruction Committee Report (II) says 
that 

‘Increased attention is being paid to labour 
matters, and there must in the post-war period be 
a quickening up of progress throughout thr. labour 
field. Labour policy must .produce conditions in. 
which labotur can feel that it iswi partner in industry 
and in the undertakings in which it works and 
which ensure to labour fair conditions both of 
work and relaxatioxi.** 

With the outbre^ of the war, in order to rnain- 
teift the production level at Bm mggtoi»i it ^ 


essential for the Government to care more for Indus- 
trial Relations and so* in January, 1942, the Govern- 
onent of India by a uotiiicaliou added Rule 8i-A of 
Defence of India Rules in order to put a check to the 
strikes and lock-outs. The rule empowered the Govern- 
ment to make general or si)ecial ordt-'rs to suit the 
local requirements to piKihibit strilies and lock-outs 
and refer any dispute for concilia Li on or adjudicaliont 
to require the employers to observe such terms and 
conditions of employment as might be spccilied so as 
to enforce the decision of the adjudicwaois^ Later on 
Provincial Govemmenls were also vested wilu such 
powers and it was specified that nobody cuuld go ou 
strikes unless two weeks prior notice has been given. 
It was also provided that when a certain dispute hns 
been referred for adjudication or conciliation nobody 
could go on strike and for two 'moniha tiierefore 
certain amendments were later on made in the above 
ordinance. 

In Bombay, Industrial Disputes Act (1938) was 
amended in 1941 which applied only to Textile indus- 
try and which act up a machinery for arbitration of 
disputes in which both the parties agreed to arbitration. 
The amendment made arbitration compulsory in cer- 
tain cases as a war ioj-easure and this empowered the 
Goveinmcnt to refer to arbitration any dispute which 
it deems will lead to serious disorder or may cause 
hardships to the community or affect the industry 
ad\ ersely. 

The reasons which seem to hold good arc tliat 
Labour is becoming conscious, it resents the high 
profits made by the industrialists, it is not satisfied 
only with a living wage but it tdso wants a share in 
the management. Another reason to be that there 

are interested political parties Wjio l»avc no interest in 
the welfare of the workei’s except Llist of the attain- 
ment of their political cnd^s, so lurlia at prestmt needs 
sound trade unionism «aad good labour leadership. 

During the war several Labour Conferences were 
held to devise means for putting a stop to the strikes. 
The Central Government ajipointed Labour Adviser in 
the Labour Department and 7 assistants for industrial 
areas in different parts of the country. In 1945, ft 
separato machftiery was set up for the promotion of 
industrial relations. - The organisation consisted of 
Chief Labour Commissioners with headquarters at 
Bomb.ay, Calcutta and Lahore resjiectively and 23 
labour inspectors located at various centres tliroughout 
the country. It will deal with industrial relations, 
conciliation of labour disputes, administration of labour 
legislation, collection of information on wages and 
other labour matters. 

Labour welfare during the war took the form of 
assistance to workers by the establishment at or near 
the workshops, of canteens and restaurants as well as 
shops for sale at concession rates of food, grains, cloth 
and other essential goods which were being sold at 
much cheaper rates than the, usual rates prevailing in 
the market. 

Today there seems to be a strike fever, 
everywhere workem hav# g mliid to strike at any 
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time. It hu i^pread like aa infeetidus disease. Those 
who oould never dream of strikes have gone on long 
strikes, such as Banks, Post Offices, Railways. The 
largest number of strikes took place in the year 1045-46 
an idea of which can be had from the following 
statistics : 


Year 

No.oj 

Workers 

Jjoasoj 


Disputes 

involved 

Uandaya 

1941 

359 

291,054 

3330^ 

1942 

694 

772,653 

5,779,945 

1943 

716 

525,088 

2,342,387 

1944 

658 

530,015 

3,447,300 

1945 

848 

782,192 

3,940;892 

1946 (up to 

1,115 

1,508,757 

7,496,292 


July) 

As a result of these strikes the production in the 
factories have considerably gone down. The problem 
at present before the Govei-nment in power is that of 
increased production. The labour member, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jagjiwan Ram*, Government of India, while speak- 
ing at the 8th session of the Indian Labour Confer- 
ence declared, “Our watchward should be im- 
proved working and living condition for the workers 
and increased productivity.” Stressing the need for 
increased production he said, '‘A mere increase iu 
wages, unaccompanied by increased productivity will 
be worse than useless, because it will set in train a 
vicious inflationary spiral of high prices and high 
wages each trying to catch up with the other.” As the 
labour member rightly observed, ‘‘Those (improved 
working conditions and increased productivity) can be 
brought about only by each party recognising not only 
its rights but its obligations not only to the other 
party but to the community aa a whole.” Elucidating 
how a strike in an important industry dislocates the 
entire economic structure he said, “A et^rike in an 
important industry is not micrely a dispute between an 
employer and a worker but involves a stoppage of 
production, which causes serious inconvenience to the 
community.” 

During the war, coal mining labour presented 
special problems. The usual workers were attracted by 
other wartime occupations in the neighbouring areas 
either because of their leas arduous 'character or 
because of high remuneration offered. So there was 
special need for 'improving the amenities provided for 
the miners and in order to pro-mote the welfare of 
coal minera, the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Ordinmee 
was passed in 1944. Tim ordinance provided for the 
est-abiishment of a fund to finance welfare ftetivities. 
The fund was to be made up of a levy or cess by the 
Centml Government at a rate (not leas than one anna 
and not more than four annas a ton) to be fixed from 
time to time. This fund could be^ttiilised for building 
purposes or improvement of housing and the provision 
of water supply faoilitiee for washing, educational and 
rMr^tional facilities, measures for improving public 
health, sanitation and standard of living of miners 
generally. The Central Government also appointed a 
Coal Miners* Welfare Commission. ' 

The most Important problem at present before ue 


is that of agricultural labour, which forms the major 
part of our country. Up to this time, no attention has 
^en paid to them, but the latest five-year plan of the 
Central Government makes provision for the improve* 
ment of their condition and some positive steps are 
likely to be taken. Next is the problem* of seamen 
whose condition has not as yet been improved. 

GovsaiNMBNT Plans 

For the improvement of labour conditions, the 
Central and Provincial Governments have got their 
different plans. Among these a programme for Health. 
Insurance has been prepared by the Central Govern- 
ment known as “Adarkar Plan of Health Insurance.” 
The difficulty up to this time had been that the 
Central Government as well as the Provincial Govern- 
ments had not been taking any interest in such plans 
and they were not ready to finance the scheme. But 
with the coming of the new government in powf^r, we 
hope that it will give full consideration to the plan 
and give every possible financial help to the scheme 
in order to improve the condition of the worker. 

The latest plan of the present Goveminiont for 
improving labour condition is the five-year plan. The 
Labour Member, the Hon’ble Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, 
addressing the Provincial Labour Ministers’ Conference 
suggested that there is need for the inst,itution of a 
Ministers’ CJonfcrenco which would meet regularly once 
a year to formulate a policy and periodically review 
its execution. 

“Our immediate task,” the Labour Minister said, 
“will relate to the promotion of fair wage agreements, 
standardisation of wages, rationalisation of the rates of 
dearness allowances, org.anisatjon of Industrial Training 
and apprenticeship schemes with a view to improve 
the productive and earning capacity of workers, regu- 
lation, and inuprovoraent of working conditions in 
factories, mines, transport services and shops, elimina- 
tion of contract labour, provision of medical and 
monetary relief to w-orkers during sickneas and provi- 
sion of housing.” 

Taking the above facts into consideration we can 
safely conclude that India needs much improvement 
in her labour condition. In order to attain it, “there 
will be an increasing need for contact and co- 
ordination between Central and Provincial Govem- 
mente, employers and workers and plans for a fuller 
utilisation of the newly created tripartite labour 
conference.” 

With the opening of the I. L. 0., the scope for im- 
provement has of course widened but still little is being 
done according to the decisions. Tliere is need of 
improving the factory conditions, hours of work, holi- 
days, welfare work, housing condition, social security 
and trade unionism, etc. AH these will lead to an 
increase in efficiency of the Indian labour which has 
not as yet been attained in spite of the fact that the 
hours of work have been reduced and wages have been 
increased to a considerably high level. With the coming 
of the popular Government in power^ we hope that 
everything posi£bl4 will be done for improving the 
labbmr condition in India, 



SANS&lQCr AS THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDIA 

By Pandit AMABENDRAMOHAN TARKATIRTHA 


Sanskbit h till oldest living language of India. The 
literature of the Vedas, which embody all our knowledge 
in Sanskrit, cannot even be approximately dated. Max- 
miiller hesitatingly placed the beginning of the Vedic liter- 
ature in the latter half of the second millennium B.C. Tilak 
and Jacobi, on the other hand, tried to push the date mud) 
further back. Many eminent Indian scholars aie inclined 
to date the Vedas at least beyond the eighth milii^nniutti 
B,C. on astronomical ground^. Wiihoiii entering uiio the 
controversy, it can however lie safely said that the second 
millennium B.C. has been accepted us i!ic latest dale for 
the Vedas. 

Sanskrit enjoys a unity of literalure and confiniiiiy ot 
existence as no other language in the )\oi*ld cau claim. The 
unily of a literature consiMs, on the one hand, in the 
persistence of a language, which remains from fii-vt to last 
intelligible, and on tlie other hand in llio continuity of 
works handed down from generation to genoratu»n. Sans- 
krit salisfic*- ln>lli these tests. 

India is now politically free hut inlelleclual freedom 
is ycl to come. Tlie first task of u lificrated country is to 
resuscitate its hoary culture and tradition. But we have 
not addressc;^ ourselves to this prime tusk of a lu’wjy-frced 
country. Our mind is still in chains and our eyes fixed 
on the West. It is only natural because all our leaders 
have had only wcmUtd education in their life and had little 
opportunity to know and respect 4jur own literature which 
embodies, in Sanskrit, the greatest wisd<jm of the world. 
1'here are exceptions, no doubt, among tliein but inimcdiute 
interests seem to cloud their cultural vision. 

The national language of India continues to be a 
subject of controversy. The claim for a provincial language 
of India to bo elevated to the .'flatus of nutiona) language, 
naturally evokes protest and suspicion. The protMisal for 
making Hindi the lingua fraivca was not reccivc<l with 
enthusiaam in South India and Eastern India. Likewise 
a second proposal to have Befngali in that place was not 
viewed with approval. Again, the demand of the Muslims 
for tlie recognition of Urdu, including its script remained. 
Oandhiji struck a middle appeasing courst? and tried to 
have a •mixed language called Hindustani to he written 
both in the Devnagri and Urdu scripts. After the parti- 
tion of India, and specially after the adoption of Urdu 
as the lingua franca of Pakistan to the total exclusion of 
minority language claims, there is no reason vdiy Hindu- 
stani or the Urdu so'ipt should degrade Indian national 
langi^e and script. Just as Bihar cannot adopt Tamil 
or Andhra cannot accept Pushtu as her own., 'India is 
tmder no obligation to honour Urdu by disfiguring her 
own ancient language and literature. 

A national language should have the following criteria: 

(a) Wo pvovinefid language ^ould be belittled by it, 
($) Its wealth of words shodtd be immense and its 
gimnmar perfect and eapidde of obining new words as 
wtkd when occgsicm ames, 

<e) lit is to exfWfiso die highest thought and 

^idsdbiiii # 


(d) It has a vocaliulaiy sufficient to give expression 
even to technical subjects like fine oris, architechturc, 
science, medicine, military arts and the like, and 

(e) It ought to be the vehicle for the civilisation of 
the entire country. 

Only Sanskrit satisfies these tests, Most of the pro^ 
vinrial languages are derivatives Sanskrit. If Hindi 
with its undeveloped literature can claim to fie the lingua 
franca of India, Bengali can certainly make that claim 
with a far greater wealth of literature and an almost 
equal expanse. The claim nf both can however be com- 
promised by asking them to recognize the claim of mother 
Sanskrit. North, West, SoJith and Eastern India can have 
no valid ground for objection to adopt Sanskrit as the 
nationai language. It is free from all iainl« of provinriali''rn. 
All the provinces still maintain centres of Sanskrit learn- 
ing and a groat amount of inter-provincial intellectual in- 
lerccmrsc ^liJI take's pinco through the medium of Saiiskrtl. 

Sanskrit is tho root of many brantdies of knowledge. 
Its IranRceiulcnlal scriptures like Vedas and UpanisUads 
eiiioy the admiration of international savants and arc 
objects of intensive study all over the world. Germany, 
Russia, Britain and America have apcni millions on 
the procurement, study and translation of Sanskrit manu- 
script.s. Works in Sanskrit on philosophy, Iherature, 
astronomy, medicine, music and political economy stand 
unparalleled in any other language. Sanskrit works on the 
subjects of toiiting pearls and scientific machineries give 
only an indication that even modern teclinica) things 
ran be sliulied in that language. With its deep, wide 
and wealthy vocabulurv. .Sanskrit is the only language in 
liulia wdiich can Irandaic even the ino.^t modern techni- 
cal brioks. it has recently been sbowu by om* of our very 
eminent scieiilisis that atomic energy was known in ancient 
India and was elalKiralely studied. 

It is said that Sarskrii is a dead language. Nothing 
can be farther fn»m imih. Sauskrir education is iinparlerl 
in all the Universities. Colleges, Schools and thoimauds of 
Tols alt over the country. English 6ecm.s to be a spoken 
language because it is the existing State language and h 
the language of town.v. The percentage of people who 
speak in .Sanskrit in the countryside are much more in 
number than those who can si>eak English anti their degree 
and intensity of knowledge is no less than the Etiglixh 
scholars. Sanskrit was the Indian Court language till the 
coming of Muslims. Even a cursory study of Kautilya<* 
will reveal that it is capable of dealing with all the modern 
problems of trade, industl^y, controla, licenses, labour 
troubles, special tribunals etc. and can with ease be, used 
as a Court language. Sanskrit appears to be dead because 
it is dead in the minds of our leaders and tulmitiistrators 
accustomed to think and apeak in English. Sanskrit is 
not dead, it has successfully withstood the onslaughts of 
Scythians, Huns and Muslims. It can once again become 
the gl<n7 of India and the wonder of die world only if 
we giye it its duf by rephoing Eaidieb iiiik ^nskrit. 
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The Origin and Earj^t Use of Ai>cohol 
The term *‘a*ciAo]” is said to have been derived from Arabic, 
^neaning *ibe best, the finest* and the name was given in the 
19th century to the wine disiillal© by Paracelsus. The 
materia] was known in early times as the golden drink 
only but the chemical an<d biological processes involved in 
the fermentation otf the “liquid that is capable of buining*', 
based on the principle of fermentation and distillaltioni 
were unknown before the tlevelopmenit of m'ldern applied 
chemical science. 

Lavoisier knew that 100 parts of sugar and 9.7 parts 
of water yield 59.2 iparts of alcohol and 50.6 patrls 
carbonic acid gas. The first workable formula as give'll 
below was discovered by Gay Lussac, in principU*: 

CoHiaOij = 2 CO 2 2 C 2 H 6 O 

About the year 1818, Erxleben discovered that yeasi 
constitutes organisms of vegetable origin, which cau«^ fei' 
mentation and subsequently very real and rapid progress 
was made in, the science of {ierinentation>. LaPmr in 1837 
stated that yeast is fungus, the growth and propagation of 
which in sugar solutions will cause them to ferment; earlier 
about 1834. Kutzing recorded that the yeast const itiites liv- 
ing organisms, which was followed by the vilalistic tlieory 
of Liebig, who tried to explain fermentation as u purely 
chemical process otf decomposition. Pasteur came thereafter 
with his epochal discovery that yeasts sprout or bud more 
readily if oxygen is introduced into the solution on which 
he hjRsed his aieoiiolic theory that fermentation is life with- 
out air. The oxygen needed for the yeast is supplied by 
the sugar and changed into carbonic aicid, the uneonsumed 
portion of the sugar changing siuuilteneivusly into alcohol. 
The more recent developments have established that 
fermentation is not a ^decompositioin process for change 
into alcohol and carbonic acid gAs but a double decomposi- 
tion, as represented by the following formulae; Part of 
the sugar changes into acetaldehyde, glycerine and car- 
bonic acid gas, the other pari transforming itself into 
acetic acid, alcohol, glycerine and carbonic acid gas. 

The original formula of Gay Lwssac. initerpreted in 
modem chemical language as : 

Sugar ~ alcohol carbonic acid gas i.c, 
CaHiaOo = 2C2H.^0H + 2COj 
is (banged into : 

Cttj&tgOB (sugar) =: CHgCHO (acetalde- 
h)^) 4- CO *2 (carbonic acid gas) + 
CaHsOa (glycerine. ) 

' & 

aCaHtjOa + HgO = CH2COOH + 

C^HgOH 4“ 2CaH808 4“ 2032* 

, Sugwr + water ::= Aoeftic acid + alcohol + 
glycerine + carbonic acid gae. 


Glycerine : — Glycerine is now produced primarily on 
the above formulae on the tlieory that the secondary sul- 
phites enter into a very loose combination with sugar, 
which in aqueous solution, undergoes complete dissocia- 
tion, the sulphite combining with the aldehydes producing 
stable compounds. 

Main Industrial Fermentation pRomicTs 
The following may be said to he the chief industrial 
fermentation products: 

(t) Alcoliolg, including ethyl (fusel oil), prophyl, 
butyl alcohols and glycerine. 

( 11 ) Aldehydes, iuicinding acetaldehyde, aeetol and 
furfurol. 

KUi) Arids like carbonir arid, formic, acetic, butyric 
and succinic acids. 

(ifri Ethers like acetic and succinic ethers, 
h may be noted here that there are h's many kinds of 
ethers as alcohols. Only llic puiest ethyl alcohol is 10 he 
used for production of ether, the presence of fusel <dl 
aldehydes, riU*., being prejudicial lo satisfactory results, 
(e) Sulphur compounds like hydrogen sulphide, etc., 
fr/) Protein decomposition products. 

Types Of Commercial Alcohols 
Commercial alculioi] consists of throe typos, (i) Alco- 
hol for Drinking Purposes or us* Beverage Hi) Industrial Alco- 
Ik>iI and (w/) Power or Fuel Alcohol. Use of alcohol as 
drink is well-known and I dnn*t propose to discuss about 
fts producthm. Our national Government is already pledged 
to total prohibition as a nation-uplifting policy and we 
should accordingly discourage its production for such pur- 
pose. The other two types of alcohol are of very great 
national importance. 

Jmiustrial Alcohoj. (the source of heat, light and power) 
This forms the basic or auxiliary material very essen- 
tial for production of hundreds of cbemical preparations of 
modern science and industry, including explosives, poison 
gases, airplane 'dope* and many other war essentials as well 
os peacetime ejvil needs including medical pre^rations 
and iMKHpital requisites. Indeed ‘^EtUyl Atcoho]” js cop- 
sidAed today as a mo^ important alcohol for industrial 
and scientific use, second peihaps to water. Without alco- 
hol, development of modern chemical induairy will be 
aeiiotisly crippled if not totally stopped, just as would he 
the fate of Steel and Electric Industries, without ptg iron 
and copper respectively. The various Unes of industries 
roqitlziiig alcohol as a basic or accessory essendal direct^ 
or indiiedtly are too nUiHienMm to mention whkh todude 
tbe IsBowing;-^ 
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(а) Solvent for resins or dyes, e.g,, varnishes, lac- 
quers, etc. 

(б) Vehicle for favouring fruit essences. 

(c) Volatile^vehicle anid diluent in bringing substances 
into solution, including a dye insoluble in wa;ter. 

(d) Preservation medium. 

;(e) Solvent vehicle fior aseptic or antiseptic agent or 
disinfectant. 

(/) Solvent agcnit for nilro-cellulose, 

(g) Solvent for scents and perfumes and many es- 
sential oils. 

(/i) Solvent for coating to protect sled. 

(i) Solvent for many impurities. 

(j) Alcohol Kdution of resin act? a‘s ao ujicnl for 
vitrifiable pigmem and it also acts as a vcliicic for flux. 

i/i) a rombusiihle fuel ; ah'*! used a- a type of 
“solidified alcohor" as fuel. 

(/) Volatile agent fui ilir lao. 

<m) The ignited vapour <•( alenliol make^ the manll*’ 
incandescent. 

<«) Alrnhrtv] aci.s as motive power f'r machineiy. 
lo) As hare and acccssorv iiv ilic production *»f platslic 
and synthetics. 

Indeed tlie imp<»rtance of alcohol ir. nwdern progress 
of hu-man activities catUKl he over-esiimaied. both in limes 
of peace ami war. The following remarks published by 
Mr, .lohn (i. (lapels, the Cominissiniier of the Inleriiai 
Revenue, .of ihe German Administration, and made in a 
statement by the Aleohol Trades Advisory Committee in 
1908 (Vide Harpcr''s October 3. 19081. arc very 

iihiniinaiinig ion the subject : 

"Industrial alcohol is a matter of nearly ds> much 
concern to the German Empire a.s ils army and navy; 
in fact, the elder Emperor inaugurated the indu«ti*y for 
the primary purpose of having tlie source of light, 
heal and power within the Empire, indepeinlem of 
petroleum products, lof which Germany has none. That 
wdse old Emperor, realising that some day, his empire 
might be forced, in time of war, to he self-dependent 
and resourceful within its own borders, <letermiiied to 
be indegtendeiii of petroleum products, all of which 
were and still' are .diipped into Germany from (»ther 
countries and an elaborate paternal system was in- 
augurated, to insure as the government’s ultimate safely 
source of lighr, heat and power, the Alcohol, which 
oould be produced from the German potato, laiw so 
carefully cultivated for that purpose, as i. lias been 
for nearly 40 yeara.” 

India is yet industrially undeveioiped, but with the 
progress in her extensive industrialisation under nalional 
reconstruction plans, the requirement tof alcohols both 
industrial and power types, will be enormous, India must 
aim at self-sufficiency for such an important and strategic 
, commodity. We have immense scope to plan* on our vege- 
table or agricultural resources for this purpose, much more 
econoroically than other countries, even including 1]JS.A., 
Oermaiiy, France or Great Britiun, who are handicapped 
in one nr the other natural factors, compared to India. 


Power or Fuel Alcohol * 

Ethyl alcohol, as a motor fuel, used in admixture with 
gasuleiye or aromatic hydrocarbon distillates, has been in 
use ini very large quantities in countries like U.S,, Ger- 
many, U.K., France, South Africa and elsewhere. The 
composite motior fuels, containing 30 to 40 per cent alco- 
hol with an equal or larger proportion of gasolene, along 
with fcinaller percentages of benaene and ether, earn be 
vaporized by the ordinary carburciuir and are used now- 
adays in engines rather more satisfactorily tiian gasolene 
alone. Between alcohol and gasolen**, the former is found 
to be more than 100 per cent efficient and ecfinoinic than 
the laiier in respect of both compression pressure and 
thermal efficienc). fn I .S.A.. 01001101 the most soriou^ 
competitor of gasidcne. The producer of iwo-tbirds of 
the world's crude oil ai’d consumer uf four-fifths of il. 
the tinned States lju.» to import annually vast qnantiiic'- 
of this material from loeis^eas. and large-scale atleinp’s. 
are in progress to produce aloLdiol in gigantic plants for 
mass production, so as to reduce the dependency on 
foreign M>iircrs for ,-iippl> of such an esseivtiai commodity. 

WH' Aixonoi. PltLl'ERUhl) DvIlR G\S01.ENfc 

The factors that call for use of alcohol as power inde- 
pendently or in admixture with gasolene or other oils are 
the f(dlowing: 

(a) Alcohol resources, lajiiig ilie product of vegc* 
(aide bu.ses. are inexhaustible, which is not the case with 
gasolene o-r other mineral oils. Potato, sugarcane and 
similar sugar-yieJdinfg vegetables can be grown hy planned 
scientific farming in any large quantities. 

ib) Gasolene even uf the highest grade aviation typ*^', 
is not entirely satisfactory as a motor fuel, at least lor air- 
craft, Impurities preseiM therein cause o»rrosion diffi- 
culties. Detonation troubles have lrecn< serious and its use 
lias not been found very economical on account of its 
difficulty in use at high compressions. Undustry and 
Engineering Chemiatry Vid. 15; No. 5, May. 1925 by H. A. 
Gardner of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Navy Department, 
li.S.A.) 

(cl Ready mi.sc:ibility of alcohol with gasolene at all 
temperatures and in all proportions. 

(d) Lower productive cost in case of alcohol. 

(e) Freedom from gum-forming constituents or cor- 
rosive agents so that il does not attach or plug up valves 
or affix*! the interiors of the internal combustion engines 
and chambers thereof. 

(/) Unlike gastdene, alcohol is of anti-knock character 
and prevents detionalion. 

(g) U gives greater mileage but no pre-ignition. 

ih) Greater and easier control of power produced by 
alcohol or in its suitable admixture. 

(i) Alcohol generates leas heal in combustion engines 
needing con^quently less cooling water; the cylinder tem- 
perature being lower the cylinder Inhrmtion factors ar.^ 
eliminated, reducing the carbon deposits to almost tlie 
nil point. 
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(/) Alcohol IKre is more leaiiily extinguishable by 
water, whereas in case of gasolene'fires, water more readily 
infiames and spreads it. Even if dilated to 50 per cent 
with water, alcohol continues to operate an engine/ 

Use Of Alcogas In Aviation And Automobiles 
Alcohol fuels have been developed for use in airplanes. 
High-grade gasolene for aviation purpose? can be advan- 
tagCMNisIy replaced by an admixture of alcohol, ben’/ol and 
other. Apart from the saving in air-mileage, it retiuces 
the chance cof forced landings by keeping the spar plugs 
and engine cylinders, free of carbon deposits and oil ac- 
cumulations. The motor using alcohol is rcpfuied give 
at least 25 per eent more pjwer than gasolene. M< ohol 

:0 


having oxygon in- its moleciiliir composition, requires less 
air for its combustion than gasolene, thus taking iess 
B.T.IJ. for the heating of this aJn 

South Africa has developed a process patented under 
the name of *'Natalite*^, which is an adn^Xxture of 95 per 
cent ethyl alcohol, ether, pyridine (ammonia or theroelhy- 
lamine) and a denaturent like arsenic acid. On similar 
principle, a material ‘^Etbulite” has been developed by the 
admixture of a large ipercenuge of alcohol and a small pro- 
portion of ether. It eliminates the chance of vinlenl cx- 
plmions, usual with the use of gasolene and other motor 
spirits. The wear and tear in llie mol or and the ear is 
much less, due specially to the more smooth runs, than with 
gasolene. 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-MUSUM POUTY 

Bt y. krishan 


An ouljslandiiig feature which strikes a studeiil ot 
Indo-Muslim history is the numerous and rapid 
changes in rulers and dynasties which occurred during 
the Sultanate period at Delhi. The Ghorics wcri' fol- 
lowed by the Slaves, the Khiljis, Tughlaks, Lodhi«. 
Sa 3 ryid 8 and the Suris in a whort span of 300 years. 
DynaMies were short-lived. 

But with the coming of the Great MukIiuI-?, an 
important change is noticeable — Ihe succession comes 
to be confined t-o the Mughal house. Rc'.bellions for Ihe 
throne were many, but, unlike what happened i>cfore, 
they were mostly confined to the members of the loyiil 
family. 

The dynastic iDHt.abiliiy of the Sultanate period 
waa primarily due to an absence of law of succe^ssion 
in the State. This a legacy which tlu! Musliiu' 
kivaderg of India had brought from abroad. During 
their nativity, the Arab Muslims were democratically 
organized. The Caliph was merely an elect of the 
faithful; in fact, he was one of the so many ordinary 
citizens of the Islamic State. The Muslim brotherfinod 
was the sovereign body. 

This democratic feature of the Arab imlity 
suffered perversion due to force of circumstances. 

As the boundaries of Islam widened and as the 
number of the faithful swelled, the election of the 
Caliph by all Hie believers became impossible, because 
the Muslims like the Greeks and the Romans, failed 
to evolve a system of repl^sentation. The famous 
phrase ‘'Democracy dies five miles from the parish 
pump" is emittcntly applicable 4n this ca^e. As the 
‘^ancient City State expanded into ihe empire 
Alf^xander and Caeser, self-government disappeai'ed 
'became representation had not been deveiopod." This 
phe&9<itile&on repeated itself in the annals of Islam. 

IJSk' that the elective principle was discarded, on 
the eontraiy, the Muslims clung to it. Anybody 
hod power enough could set hiznoBlI up aa the Osdiph 


Mu* Sultan and he alway.-* kcfit up the fiction of 
election unimpaired by getting himstdf elected by a 
handful of lus followers who would form the '‘faithful” 
and elect the ruler. It was the impossibility of real 
election on Ihe one hand, and the keeping up of the 
fiction of election on the other which powerfully 
militated against the evolution of a peaceful law of 
succejssioD. The inevitable sequel was that ‘sovereignty 
became a privilege of the mightiest,’ Military adven- 
tures could flourisli in such circumstances. Thuy we 
find in the annals of the Sultunato in India, anybody 
who was powerful enough could set up as the niler 
on the throne of Delhi. There was nothing in tlie, 
Muslim law to prevent rebellion against the authority 
of the ruler and succe.ssion to the throne came to be 
regulated by the sword. It meant the survival of f-he 
fittest. — fittest in terrorizing j^ooplc into gaibmission, e. 7 ., 
men like Balban and Alauddin. It inevitably produced 
adventurers, military regimes and armed despotisms, 
for only a militarist could hope to scotch any chal- 
lenges to ihis authority. The kaleidoscopic changes on 
the throne of Delhi were the inevitable consequence 
of the virtual absence of law of succession. 

To buttres.s their authority further in the eyes t>f 
the Muslims, to give it a clock of constitutionalism, 
the Sultans of Delhi recognised the Khalifa, they 
became his self-appointed lieutenants which incidentally 
demonstrated the unity of the Islamic world. The fic- 
tion of Khilafat had a chequered history till it' waa 
fiDa% shed, by the Miighals. It is doubtful if it had 
any materia] effect on the fortunes of any house or 
ruler and it died of its inherent futility. 

But in the 'law of suoeesaicfn’ there came a wel- 
come change with the Great Mughals.'^ They, it must 

• Til* fMt tbat HwniirtiA ww incoeed^ by Mi eMaft soil AlilMr 
doW not iadfcKte fhai the cbaikgR M iti^ attlivr. That Ik mafdy 
•B JadUfDl* 
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be Fecogaised, made no attempt to evolve a law of 
mcoei^on. Rebellions for the throne, to say the least, 
were not infrequent and the War of Succeasioa among 
the sons of Shahjahan is a striking example of the fact 
bhat the death of the ruler was a signal for a scramble 
for power. In fact, the “absence of law of succession” 
was responsible for the struggles tind intrigues among 
the members of the Mughal house for the Crown, but 
this factor now operated in a different milieu and 
thereby suffered a transmutation which made the 
sceptre the prerogative of the Mughal house. 

Akhar was respoiihiblo for the revolution in Reli- 
gious Polity wliieh assured religious freedom to tiic 
Religions dis^-riniination or persecution 
was a notable feature of the pre-Mughal period. It 
was the removal of religious disabilities, nay, the posi- 
tive support whicli Akbar gave to other religions that 
won him and for his family thn support of the over- 
whelming millions of non-Muslims that inhabited India 
'll general and of the Rajputs and the Hindu buveau- 
•ratri in parlicular. (')no cannot over-estimate the 
psychological redaction that this polity must have 
[Produced among the non-MuMims towards the Mughal 
house. Previou^ly the.se jieople had been indifferent, 
nay, e\en hostile to the fate of the dynasties for 
obvious reasons. But now they had a stake in the 
Mughal line ^with which was a.ssociatcd the policy of 
religion*-; fv(‘edomi. None but a member of the Mughal 
houw' coil hi rebel for the throne, in which case now 
the non-Muslim at least (rould be expected to remain 
neutral. For otlicrs, their inevitable hostility would not 
only dim but also imperil tlie chances of success. It 
was AkbarV religious policy tliat assureid Mughal rule 
a surprisingly long span of life. 

With the abandoniiK'nfc of that policy by ihi' able 
AiUiingssib. the enipiio fell. But e\en them the Mughal 
dynasty weathered the slorm. It had stayed too long 
and tJiHt fact had affected Muslim imind so deeply that- 
the MusJirafl had come to believe that the Mughals 
were destined to rule India. Time, vigour of their 
administration and their brilliant achievements had 
cast a halo round the Mughals which the policy of 
Aurangzih could not destroy. Possibly the Himlu 
•lief about the Divine oi-igin of Kingship had come 
to affect the Muslim mind too. The tremendous hohl 
which tihe dynasty had come to have on people's m-inds 
is shown by the fact that even the Marhattas main- 
tained the Mughal Emperor when they occupioii Delhi. 
Thus after 1709 adventurers might play the /ole of 
:ing-makcru but it was unimaginable for them to 
afipire for kingship. It was this change in the law of 
icceadion which mellowed down the militaiy ciaractcr 
if Indo-Muslim polity by narrowing the fide! from 
Which any threats to royal authority could be expected 
and enabled the civil administration to be developed. 

As a result of the Revolution in Religious Policy, 
the Muslim State in India was eecularised. In fact, 
the prooesa in that direction had started earlier with 


Alauddin Khilji. Alauddin was eminently a practical 
ruler and placed the interest of State above eveiyihing 
else and oven-rode religious considerations where neces- 
sary^ This process was however, unfortunately, reversed 
under Feroze Tughlak. But it is to Akbar’s credit that 
he established the first Muslim; secular state in India. 
T(he State ceased to bo theocentric. 

The secularization of the State found its philo- 
sophical expression in the new concept of sovereignty 
propounded by Abul Fazl and its practical expression 
ill the* transfomiation of the character of Indo-Muslim 
biiroaucrtKsy. In Islam, Muslim law as represented by 
the Quran and the Hadis is sovereign, and the 
duty of the Caliph or Sultan is to interpret and enfon?c , 
the law. The Shar is the only guide in all matters. 
But now Abul Fazl held that the king must be above 
religion.^ differences ; he should act as circuit' 
stances demand and be guided by reason rather than 
by any canonical authority. Aoooiding to Abul Fazl, a 
monarch would he unfit for his exalted office unless 
he showed equal consideration for all religions. The 
ohange in the concept of kmgship is significant. It has 
been rightly observed that for Abul Fazl’s monarch 
*‘bot)i Islamic law and Hadis cease to be the Code Of 
his government . . It found its concrete expression 
in the changed cbaractor of the Mughal bureaucracy. 

The process in that direction had started earlier, 
though in a difforeni way. The rise of the Khiljis was 
an eyesore to the Turks wlio had hitherto monopolised 
•U1 the pown in the State Naturally they had to accept 
the inovitiible sullen iu)>-lility of the latter who in their 
impotent rage would n(4 eo-operak*. The Khiljis had 
to dejM'ud ui>on the Indian Muslims, who, having no 
prefen-’ion-* to power, wore dependable. The socially 
inferior status of the Khiljis and the Tughlaks broke 
the spell of Turkish siiT>eriority. The return of the 
Turks .as Mughal^ to power did not reverse this pro- 
cess. On the eont-rary, Akbar’s religious policy threw 
open the gate.s of imblic service's to non-Muslims. 
Ability becamo the criterion of recruilmen^Ji. The Hindu 
genius whinh hitherto could not find ample scope, was 
now yokffl in the servii^e of the State and had an 
active interest in the. Mughal house. Todar Mai, Man 
Singh, Birtial, Jai Singh, Jaswant Singh jifcand out pre- 
eminently in the galaxy of Mughal administrators. 

The coming of the Groat Mughals, thus, marks a 
watershed in Indian history. The other innumerable 
achievements which they had to their credit — ^re- 
organization of public services, land revenue reforms, 
territorial conquests, patronage of art, to mention a 
few — ^wnuld not have been either achie.ved or been 
Lasting hut for the strength' which the State had now 
acquh-ed through the chafigos in its texture. 

Dynastic instability ceaged ; the Mughal House 
was firmly planted in Indian soil. The State was socu^ 
lariacd ami thereby broad-based. On this was reared tbo 
greatness for wh^ch the Mughals are called *Great.» 

* Iba IftuiMn : Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, p. ^l. 
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The word ‘atom’ has become so common today that 
Rome newly floated company has been named as “The 
Atom Ltd ” whereas only two years ago the word was 
unknown to almost all except, a very few. Today it is 
just the opposite; almost everyone knows what an 
atom is. or I would ratlicr say what coloasal power the 
atom possesses. But it will not be far from truth if 1 
say that besides knowing that the atom is the smallefsl 
indivisible part of every element, ver>’ few know the 
intrioatc details of the inside of an atom. So I believe 
it will be an interesting story if I - attempt to give 
here an outline of the present-day knowledge about tlie 
atom 'and how that knowledge has been developed step 
by step. 

Introduction 

An atom, as you all know, Is the smallest 
indivisible part of any clement keeping intact all the 
characteristic properties of that parti<!ular element, and 
it is indiviedble only in this sense that if it is broken 
it does no longer exhibit th(? propcrtic.s of that elemeni,. 
It then reduces itself to one or more completfjly 
different elements. 

The composition of an atom- was the main stib- 
ject for investigation during the second decade of this 
century and this led to the most fundamental dis- 
covery tihat each atom is a miniature solar system in 
wbleb the position of the sun is occupied by a posi- 
tively charged nucleus round which very minutt) 
negatively charged particles are revolving just like the 
planets round tlie sun. Thi* di'^coveiy wa?.’ due to Lord 
Rutherford and Kiel Bohr. Since an atoi:n' as a whole; 
is electrically neutral it i.s obvious that tlw* total 
positive charge of the nucleus must be equal to the; 
total negative charge of the pariicle.s circulating round 
it. These negatively charged particles are called 
electrons and each of them can’ie.s a unit of m^gaiive 
charge. It follows then that the number of liectrons 
in an atom must be equal to t ho> number of units of 
positive charge possessed by its nucleus. This number 
is fixed for every kind of atom and is called the 
atomic number of the clement. Eleunonts can have only 
integral positive charges on their nuclei, and the 
smallest integral unity is the atomic number of the 
lightest known element hydxogen. The sogond i“ 
atomic number order is helium, nitrogen is seventh, 
oxygen ei^th, iron twenty-axth, silver forty-seventh, 
gold i?evcnty-ninth and uranium ninety-second and was 
previously believed to be the last an the list of 
elcdiimts. The numbers associated with eae]^ element 
giveft here are their atomic numbers, meaning thereby 
of units of positive electricity on t^eir 

wiieMd. 


Isotopes ani> Constituents of Nuclei 

Next in importance comes the atomic mass, which 
is also roughly expressed in whole number. Thus the 
mass of a hydrogen atom is one, that of helium' four, 
•oxygen sixteen, silver 108 and uranium 239. The mass 
of an atom is \ ery n<»arl 5 ’ equal to the ma.fs of it-'^ 
nucUnis, for the mass of the electrons revolving round 
its nucleus is insignificant in compari.-^on with that of 
the nucleus. Since atomic uumbers arc always integer.^ 
the atomic unasses of clement.'? are abo expected U> b(‘ 
integral multiples of the smallest. ma.ss unit — the mass 
of the hydrogen atom. Curiously enough, it was found 
that cliemiral methods of determining the atomic mas** 
of an elom'ent, in which a lurnij of (he subat.ance (t,c., 
an assemblage of billiou.s of atomsi) is used, gi^e ft 
fractional value fur th(' atomic mass. An ingenious 
inatrumeut deviled by F. W. Aston, revealed the caus(‘ 
of thi.M fractional nature of the average ^itoniic mas.-* 
of a particular element. Aston introduced a very 
num'ber tbillions and billions) of atom.s of a parti- 
cular element into -his apparatus and found that, the 
atoms were divided into two or morn discrete groups 
and the atoms of each of these groups possessed an 
integral maas number. An element, which was supposed 
to be of homogeneous atomic mass, was now found to 
be a mixture of two or more groups of different atomic 
masses, just as apparently homogeneous white light is 
really a mixture of seven colours. The apparatus in- 
vented by Aston is known as mass-spectrograph and 
is an indisponf*at)le in.strument in atomic research. 

Each group of atoms thus separated by the mass- 
spectrograph is called an isotope. P'or example, the atoms 
of carbon are separated into <hrcc distinct groups pf 
innaAs 11, 12, 13 and each of these groups is called an 
isotope; of eurhon, i.e., carbon has got three isotopOs, 
Wc find that the isotopev of a particular element have 
different atomic massr.s but all of them the same 
atomic number, which is the amount of positive charge 
on all their nuclei. The mass number thus varies from 
isotope to isotope in an elomient, whereas the atomic 
number is an absolute constant for the particular 
element. 

\ So far we have said nothing about the constituents 
of atomic nuclei. Let us now enter into these details. 
Nuclei of all elements consist of two kinds of particles 
called protpus and neutrons, the former are positively 
charged while the latter are electrically neutral. The 
discovery of the neutron as a eonstituent of matter is 
due to J. Chadwick of En^and and ia another land- 
mark in the history of atomic research. If neutrons and 
protons are the only particles inside a nucleus* it is 
ea«iy seen that the atomk nuinW #V€s ^ 
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‘ protons iniaidG a nucleus sin^ ^ach proton carries 
lit positive cimrge while the mioss number is equal 
• the sum of the number of protons and neutrons in 
. Thus carbon* has atomic number six which is the 
imbcr of protons inside all carbon atoms; but it has 
iree isotopes of mass number 11, 12, and 13 which 
eans that the total number of neutrons and protons 
. eatbon atoms may be 11, 12 or 13. Or, in other 
ords, the number of neutrons in one isotope of carbon 
five, in the second isotope six and in the third seven, 
ut in a nutshtdl we say that inotoyeH of n ptirikuiai' 
emenf differ only in their neutron number. This is of 
indaiTiental importance in understanding the follow- 

Bre-aking of Atoms 

According to the above principle, the heliuiri atemr 
loiild liav(; two protons iiisicJr its nucleus since its 
t’Oiiiic number is I wo and two neutrons rnu/st also be 
lescnl because its atoinn* mass as determined by the 
lass apccfrogiapli is four. The helium nuclcj are also 
illed a -particles, wlucli were first tlisoovored by 
fadume Chirie as one of the tlirer kinds of enianatious 
mt wt*rc spontaneously coming out, of the element 
idiuni. This phenomenon was culled radioactivity and 
few other elomeiils also shenved this property. It was 
owover subspqueijtl\ found that « -particlcjc c'miUed 
'om radioactive .substances ;n(' the same ns lielnun 
icl-'i, an a -particle is a bundle of two protoii.si 
lid two neulrons. 

If you want to shoot a mosquito, you will not 
lirely aim a gun at it ; you will try to ha .'e a bullet 
mall(T than a mo.squilo. Similarly scientist^ also 
r*Hlis»ed that, in order to shoot an atom for breaking 
they must have buJIela of diniensioas smaller than 
he aloms to be broken. The a -particles continuously 
manating from radioactive bodies w'ere very conve- 
ient bullets of atomic dimension and Lord Rutherford 
irst- made use of them in bombarding the nitrogen 
tom. He discovered that when nitrogen atom® were 
ubjeeted to bomibardment by a -particles a few ol 
hem ohanged to oxygen atoms and a. prpton was 
mitted in the process. The change i.s shown 
ollowei : 

4 14 17 1 

He, + N, ■ Os + Hi 

The change is brought about in the following way. 
Nitrogen nucleus <mas»a 14 and atomic number 7) 
atebes <6Qe a -paid)iole (mass 4 proton numl>er 2) 
hereby chantpng to an element of mass 18 and proton 
mmber 9. This latter elemient is very unstable and 
ets out a proton thereby reducing to an element 
»f proton number 8 and mass number 17 which is 
lotbing but an isotope of oxygen. This transformation 
>f nitrogen into oxygen was the hrst evidence of 
kirtifidal change of an elenMit int<> another. Thia 
Ufiperiment of Rutherford is of utmoat importance and 
tag ao to say changed the course of atomic research 
\o its pmsesent direction. SVomi this time scientilete 
iifferent partg of the imld started expenmenta on 
kOttibfoding diSwrent etemonts. But the main problem 


was to get suitable projectiles as bombarding agents 
which must be yery fast and very minute. 

The hydrogen nuclei i.e^ protons, like the helium 
nuclei ( a -particles) were also convenient. But it was 
necessary that the protons should be very fast so that 
they could overcome the natural repulsion of the 
positively charged nuclei on which they are directed.' 
Tins was overoomc by E. O. Lawrence, who had been 
able to construct an apparatus by which protons or in 
fact any (charged particle could be given veiy high 
energy, I hope you have all hoard Uie naime of this 
instrument which was given the name “Cyclotron.’^ 
The teclinical details of the cyclotron is too compU- 
rated to be given here but the principle of its working 
is to make the proton move in a circular path by 
nii'ans of a magnetic field, and in each rotation it is 
given :i bit of energy by means of an electric field. The 
proton is made' to rotate a large number of times (more 
than thousand) ‘nsidc the apparatus so that when it 
comes out it becomes sufficiently *{ast to produce dis- 
ruption in other atoms*. Another projectile used in 
atomic reiJearch is the dcuteron wliich is the nucleus 
of an isotope of hydrogen of mass 2, discovered by 
Urey. Douteron i? thus a bundle of a neutron and 
proton or half of an a -particle. The cyclotron can 
al>'o produce very faid: deuterons if hydrogen of mass 2 
(which is generally called heavy hydrogen) is intro- 
duced inside it instead of ordinary hydrogen. 

But the disadvantage of all these projectiles 
( o'-pariiclcs. jirotoiis ami deuterons) in that they are 
all positively charged and hence are strongly repelled 
by the positive idiarge of the nuclei of atoms, and 
would be brought to re.9t before they can penetrate a 
large thickness of matter. The nculrmi on the other 
hand being an uncharged particle does not lose eiieigy 
due U> repulsion frewn the positive charge of nuclei 
and hence can penetrate many times the distance 
penetrable by protons or other charged particles. The 
convenience of neutron over other projectiles was 
easily recognized and scientists began to bombard all 
the known elements with neutrons and we shall 
spi> that the resultis were revolutionary. 

Twf. Dircovrry of Fission 

Thousands of nuclear reactions (the first example 
of this kind of reaction has been given before) have 
been mvostigated by scientists ic^ing the four kinds of 
projectiles at their disposal and their investigations 
disclose that every nucleus must have a hindirig energy 
for bolding the protons and neutrons together ins^e it. 
This is seen more clearly when we consider that the 
prolons being all positively charged must be repelling 
each other very strongly when packed close together 
inside a nucleus and hence some attractive force must 
be required to bind them together in order that they 
may not fly apart. This kind of forse does act^jially 
come into play when protons and neutrons come very 
near to each other and is known as nuclear force. 

Now the question arises where does the nncleufi Cff 
an atom get its binding energy/ The answer to this 
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(mestioa was provided long before any nuclear reac* 
titm wa« diflQpvered, Eit&Bteiu proved from tbe theory 
of r^tivity that maee and enhrgy are really eq^valent 
to each other, one grain;V<appro3dmatd[y 1/600 of one 
poc^) of tmaes being equivalent to 9 x 19^^ org^ or 
units of energy. If we take the proton (whose mass is 
1*06 X 10“^^ gram) as the unit of mass then one unit 
of mass is equivalent to ^ X 10^*^ x 1‘09 X 10~2^ i,c., 
l»49 X 10”* erg, or energy units. You must clearly 
graap this equivalence between mass and energjr before 
you can follow what is written below. 

It was found that the mass of any atomic nucleus 
was always less than the sum of the masses of the 
individual protons and neutrons inside them, and the 
difference between the two provides for the binding 
energy of the nucleus. Let us take an cxjumple. The 
masses of proton and neutron have been veiy accu- 
rately measured; they are 1*00758 and !• 00893. The 
total mass of two protons and two neutrons then comes 
to 2 X 1*00758 -f 2 X 1-00893 = 4*03302. The helium 
nucleus is made of two protons and two neutrons ; 
hut its atomic mass as deteimined very accurately by 
the mass spectrograph is 4*0028. Thus it is found that 
the mass of the helium nucleus is less than that of two 
protona and two neutrons by an amount 4*03302 -*- 
4*6028 ss *03012 mass unit or *000045 erg. This amount 
is Called the mass defect oi the hcliumi nucleus and 
actually provides for the binding energy of the helium 
nucleus. We may then say that the energy content ol 
the helium nucleus is less* than the total mass energy 
of two protons and two neutrons by the above amount. 
The neutrons and protons have been found to behave 
similarly in many respects and are in general called 
nucleons. The ihasa defect per nucleon of helium will 
then be *000045 4 = *000011. This quantity is called 

the packing fraction of the nucleus. A greater packing 
fraction for a nucleus means a smaller energy content. 
Hence it is obvious that if a nucleus of smaller packing 
fraction breaks up into two nuclei of larger packing 
fractions, energy must be liberated in the process, for 
the total energy content of the resulting nuclei would 
be smaller than that of the parent nucleus. 

We have already observed that experiments were 
afoot with the neutron as bombarding agent and the 
effect of bombarding the uranium atom with neutron 
waa very interesting. The uranium, atom is of mass 239 
and atomde number 92 and was believed to be the last 
in the list of elements. But it was found .that two new 
elements of atomic number 93 and 94 were produced 
when uranium was bombarded with neutrons. In 

. January, 1939, Prof. Otto Hahn obtained definite 
chemical evidence of the presence of barium in a 
sam}^ of pure uranium that was previously subjected 
to nWtron bombardment. The atomic number oi 
bafinin,,i8 56 and mass number 140. Halufs discovery 
that a nuclear reaotioii must have 

• in which the original nudeua (tJ|^ ) has 

to another of atomic number much M 


than itself. This reaction Was completely cBffferent worn 
the reactions hitherto known in which nucldi of, atomic 
numbem near about that of the*' parent nucleus were 
formed. This type of reaction has bOen called fiesiuni 
indicating that the original nucleus breaks up into two 
fragments much smaller than itself. It waa sub^- 
quently discovered that the other resulting nucleus in 
uranium* fission is of mass 40. 

From tlie experimental data already existing it 
was found that the mass defect of the resulting nuclei 
in the fission of uranium was considerably less than 
that of uranium nucleus. The fi^on of uranium then 
must evolve energy equivalent to the difference in moss 
and this anticipation was exactly verified by experi- 
ment. The energy released by each split-up uranium 
nucleus is of the order of *00016 erg. In half a pound 
of uranium there are 10-* atoms of uranium which 
means 16 ^X lO^^ org^ of energy would be produced if 
all the atoms in half a pound of uranium arc split. 
In heat units thi,s energy is equivalent to 4 X 19^* 
calories. Now out? pound of coal give*^ by burning 
aiwut 4 X 10<^ onlories of beat.. We find then that the 
energy released by the fission of half a. pou^ui uj 
uraniijyn would be equivali'iit to the burning of 100,090 
pounds of coal. Imagine now I be gigant ic power hidden 
in a uranium atom. , 

1'hb Chain Reaction 

Fortunately or unfortunately it was found that in 
the fission procc.ss not only docs the uranium nucleus 
break up into tw'o fragments, but on an average two 
neutrons arc also (jrnitled in the process. We have to 
bombard uranium with neutron in order to produce 
fission and strangely enough we get more neutrons as 
the fission occurs. Attention of scientists was therefore 
naturally concentrated to make use of these fresh 
neutrons to cause fission of more uranium nuclei. If 
this attempt succeeded, a few neutrons released inside 
a lump of uranium would automatically bring about 
the fission of the whole lump. One nucleus after 
another would be split up in a chain by the neutron 
released in the fission of the preceding nucleus. 
Neutrons which cause fission must be of medium 
energy, that is, too fast or too slow nputrorts would not 
ppoduce fission. But the neutrons released in the 
fission process wera. very fast and could not as such 
give rise to new fissions. This difficulty was overcome 
by putting absorbing materials of suitable thickness in 
their path so that their velocities were re.dueed and 
neutrons emitted in the fission process have been suo- 
cessfully used to produce more fissions. We have now 
come to a stage, where the fission process is not only 
an establi^ed fact but can be carried out automatieafiy 
by the fissile atom itself. It has been said that the 
discovery of fission is as revolutionary as the discovery 
of fire in ancient times. I believe you can now reaSa* 
the truth behind this statement I 



“THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF MAHATMA GANDHI”* 

By TARAKNATH DAS 


On August 15, 1W7, when the British Government 
relinquished its •sovereignty over India and two domi- 
nions of Union of India and Pakistan came into exis- 
tence, without a bloody revolution but through peace- 
ful agreement, it wag universally recognised that this 
process of revolution in India was a victory for real 
slatesmansliip. Those who are familiar with the then 
existing political situation in India have given full 
credit to Mr. Gandhi and hi;; political philosophy of 
‘'non-violent non-oo-operalion*' or “uon-vioh^m resc^- 
tance’" for this peaceful (ransformation 

Gandhi has never claimed himself to be a political 
philosopher, while he considers himself to be a reli- 
gious iman engaged in experimenting witli Truth — ^Satya- 
gniha. Aft a, great political leader of ncurly 300 millions 
of peopte' of India, his political ideas arc of some 
eonsc(||fcnco ; but Gandhi has not written a systematic 
politic^Al philosophy of his own. The author of the 
work undiM- roview is a mornbfa’ of the faculty o{ 
Political Science' of Lucknow llnive raity. He, frtim a 
careful study of Gandhiji’s W’ritjngs and speeches, has 
present c?d a valuable study of the subject. 

To Gandhi, like ancient Hindu sage^. politics can- 
not be divorced iroiru religion; because there jjg a 
•’moral iiml***t]iical liasis" of State. Thus every states- 
man, ml runted with the task of administering a State, 
IS bound to carry out his moral obligations to Ihe 
pi^ople — fellow men — to serve tboir highest interest, 
wdiicli lies in lurllH’iiug the cause of brotherhood ol 
man Ahirnsa, which involv'cs goodwill to all creature', 
is tlio central ideal of In'! political philosophy. Gandhi 
is not th(‘ originator of thi.-s concqjtioa, as it has been 
also the tcacJiings of the ITjiaiiisliJul ; Guiituma Buddha 
prfaiehc’d this doctrine and Jesus and other great, reli- 
gious teachers professed it. The author in one chapter 
of this w'ork gives iritero>ting information on those who 
were*’forerunn(*rH^ of Gandhi. The author, however, 
contendfl that Gandhi is the first pei>ou who has made 
an attempt lo apply his political philosophy systeaiuili- 
cally in individual, social and politioiil life of man, 
national State, rovolntioii, international intercour'C, 
international orgaiiizatum and tln' new world order. It 


is impossible to give a comprehensive review of the 
work in the available s*pace but it aoems to the reviewei* 
that the author has excellently summed up the moat 
fundamental character of Gandhiji’s political philosophy 
iu the following passage : 

“The philosophy of fiatyagraha is the philo- 
sophy of the integral man. To Gandhiji the. I’eal 
being in man is the spirit. The spirit is one in all 
and the service of the community in <fver>’ sphere' 
of life is one way to realize this tnith . . . Thus 
Gandhiji’s political theory is an organic, part of his 
philosophy of life. The isolation of politics Irom 
moral principles in the name of science or realism 
is, to him, a trap to kill the soul. The method of 
non-violent resistance is a great contribution of his 
to the phiJosphy and technique of revolution. With 
greater thoroughness than any other thinker in the 
liistory of political thought he has explained how 
non-violence and democracy are integral parts of 
each other and how each can operate successfully 
only along with the other. His conception of demo- 
cracy, in which every individual has acquired the 
capacity to resist non-violeutly misiiac of authority, 
in which the dissent of the' minority gets the maxi- 
mum consideration and which is characterised by 
“the magnanimity of the majority" is in advance of 
the Western conception of democracy. In the 
absence of non-violence as the ruling principle of 
lif(3, Gandhiji discounts ihi- ethical pretensions of 
democracies in the We.si and regards them a.s an 
instniment of exploitation. 

“Similarly Gandhiji rejects the view of some 
of the Western ei onouiists that oeonomic.s should bo 
dissociated from ethical valuations. To him there 
is no sliarp distinction b(' tween economics and 
ethics. His views on economic questions are an ex- 
pression of iiis conviction that man^ 'moral well- 
being must not be subordinated to the profit 
motive and money values und that'* economic 
activities like the of I lie human conduct should 
be so planned as to advance and not hurt moral 
welfare. Thus Gandhiji humanises economics by 
subjecting it to the suKoiainty of ethics.'* 

Columbia University, 

New York City 

• The Political Philosophy oj Muhaima Candhi by C. N. Dhawan* 
iiombuy. Tbe Populai Bnuk Depot. 19U>. Pa^es 354, Indett, Price 
R«. 8 8. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS”* 

B- TARAKNATH DAS 


HisTonv of 'Poland, Ireland. T^krnine and olher coun- 
tries piovidcs a lesson that partition of a coi ntiy for 
the purpose of appeasing certain unreasonable minority 
claims does not- bring poiici' but civil war. To bring 
about unity in diversity federation and not p-irtition 
IS tiho remedy. Howevi'r to satisfy the Pan-Islamist 
nin'Ority, by most unstatesmanlike act, India has bocu 
partitioned on religious communal basis. This has 

FtaidumaiUal ttight$ by M. n«iDMw«iny. New Delhi : faidien 
CoumU oI World Affefav, IMS. Pefee 852. Appendix nad lode*. 


plunged the unhappy count ry into a >tale of Civil AVar, 
in the Punjab and Bengal, pari^ of which have been 
incorporated in Pakistan. This will not only embitter 
relations between the dominions of Indian Union end 
Pakistan, but bei'ome a new troublesome- factor in 
world politics of tomorrow. 

But the fact that should not be overlooked that 
by partition the minority problem has npt been solved; 
because there will be nearly 20 million Hindus in 
Pakistan and the same number of Moslems will be in 
the predominantly Hindu area known as the Union 
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of India. It has been pointed out by cdbipetent Indian 
authorities that the internal situation of t^e Union of 
India and Pakistan in relation, to minority issues has 
assumed the state of a government by holdin'g hostages. 
In faot, threats are being hurled. by responsible leaders 
to the effect that ^^if you ill-treat the Moslem minority 
we shall ill-treat the Hindu tninorif.v.” Thiri will 
mean virtual negation of human rights among minority 
groups of citisens. Such a situation can be averted and 
mended only through constitutional guarantees up- 
holding '^fumiamental rights’* of man. 

Indian political leaders have often declared tlmt 
in the future constitution of free India, there must be 
proviaionfl for a “Bill of Rights.” The work under 
review is a oonstitutional and juridical study with 
particular reference to India in the light of the ex- 
perience of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdoum. The author is a distinguished lawyer 
of the High Court of Mysore and gives the ideal 
behind the study in the following sentences : 

“Mjr study of this subject does not stop, how- 
ever, with the mere conclusion that a Bill of Rights 


is desirable for India. . . It is my earnest hope 
that the present study, though primimly undertaken 
in the interests of India, will make an appeal 
beyond its confines. For, the problem of safeguards 
for basic human rights is after all a |encral human 
problem, which transcends all limitations of race, 
religion and territory ...” 

The book will be of value not <inly to political 
scientiste and sociologists but to constitutional lawyers. 
The author in his discussions of (a) The Case of Con- 
stitutional Bill of Rights, (6) The Due Process Clauses 
in the United States Constitution, (c) The Contract 
Clauses in the United States Constitution and id) A 
Draft Bill of Rights for New India, has made detailed 
reference to some two hundred Amerioan and British 
law cases involving issues of human rights. In the 
appendix the author presents his draft of a Bill of 
Rights, at least a portion of it may be utilised in the 
new constitution of India. This stAidy has been 
sponsored by the Indian Council of World Affairs. Thus 
it indicates the spirit of political thinking among the 
most responsible Indian scholars. 

0 :- 
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ECONOMICS OF KHADDAR : By Richard B. 
Oregg. Navajivan Pnhlishiv^g House, Ahmedahad, Re-- 
vised Second Edition., 1940. Pp. 212. Price Rs. 2. 

Far and away the best book on the economics of 
the spinning wheel. Mr. Gri^g, who is a lawyer, was 
an operative in a cotton mill in order to gain first- 
hand knowledge about the industry. He shows how 
the basis of true economy should be not mechanical 
efficiency but the well-being of human beings. Today’s 
civilisation is based upon the stprecl power-reBcrvt?s 
which we disinter from the bawefs of the earth; but 
the foundation of a stable social and e«*onomic order 
can -only be laid upon a sourcn of power-snpplv which 
shall never fail. In this respect, cottage or decentralized 
industry based ultimately upon the conversion of solar 
energy into work through the mechanism of the human 
body offcJTs such a foundatioiw 

Mr. Qregg’a entire treatment -of the subject is' 
original and thought-provoking. We hope it will dispel 
doubts even where it, may fail to convert. 

ON TOUR WITH GANDHIJI : By Bfmatan 
Kunmappa,r Auvdh Publishing Trust, Avndk. Pp. 40* 
Price Be, i. • 

Mr. Kumarappa accompanied Oandhiji during his 
X — n( 1045^ He writes ddigbtfuUy ifcout 


the experiences he gathen'd in courstf of his travels 
in Bengal, Assam and in Madras. One also gains an 
interesting sidelight upon the character of Gandhiji' as 
it has presented itself to a sensitive and discriminating 
mind. 


GANDHI : By Carl Heath. Published by Shiva 
Lai Agarwala <fc Co. Ltd., Agra. First Indian Edition, 
tOlfJ. Pp. 65. Price Re. 1-8. 

Mr. Carl Heath is sympathetic towards India’s 
national aspirations ; and he has also an admiration 
for the moral aspect of Gandhi ji’s life and teachings. 
He has however failed to appreciate the stand taken 
by the latter during the last war. 


THE MAN, GANDHI : By Q. Ramehmdrm. 
Gandhi Em Pvbliqaiions, Madras, 1947, Pp. 79. Price 
Re. U4* 

In this brochure, Shri Ramchandran gives us n 
pen-picture of Gandliiji as well as an estimate of his 
personality on the background of the present conflict 
between the civilisations of the East ami the West. 

Nibmaii Kujf |ji Boan 
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MAASIR-I-ALAMGIRI (a History of the Etnperor 
Aurangsib— Alamgir — 1668-1707) : By Saqi Mmtad 
Khan. Tranalaied and annotated by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Royal Amatic Scfciety of Bengal, CalcuUaj 
Pp. viii4‘S60.9prtce Rft. 10. 

A great gap in tho original sources of Indo-Muslini 
history has at last been filled up. The Aaialic; Society 
had printed the Persian text of this book in 1871. but 
no translation of it into English had been madt.. »p 
now. Hence, while the oflicial historie;,* of Babur, Akbar 
and Jahangir were a\aiJahl{j in English, the long and 
evenliul reign of Aurangzib coiilci not be stiulied from 
original sotirn^s utilcss one knew Pc'Tsinn. Sir J.uliinaSh 
Sarkar ha.s made an Ilnglish v<’i>ion of this book and 
enriched it with notes and corrections from the other 
sources (osjp. Marathi) used by him in liis standard 
IJidtory of Aurangzib in 5 voliiinn:-. The is clear 

and distinct, tljc division into chapters, I he dates (both 
Hijera and Christian .'ilways given togetlier) and sub- 
headings and above all the \ery full index with plenty 
of crosH-referencC'^ (prepared bv Prof N. B. Hoy) will 
make it most convciiicul to us(\ 

The Persian tex1> included in the (old) liibbolheca 
Indica scries were disfigured bv careless editing. luif'- 
prints and ()^u•I^•^ions. Sir Jadunath Sarkar ha< wdlatetl 
the Persian printed text witli (he help of an old 
manuscript secured in Patua and thus made it 
cojiT’ct as possible. 

The author. Saqi Muj'tad Khan, was an admirer 
and disciple of Aurangzib. The religio-is policy of tlial 
Emperor must be taken to have been ec»rreetly (mun- 
taaled by «iich a dn.stoiian. Tins is what Must ad 
Khun wt1i.('.s about AurangzibS treatment of H'*’ 
Hindus ; *‘Thc Lord Cherishor of the Faith learnt that 
in the pr(»vinces of Tatta, Multan and e^peciaUv at 
Jienures, the Brahman misbelievers iisc*(l to teach lliejr 
false books in their ostablKslu'd -ehools . . . issue<l 

orders' ... to deniolisli the schools and lemples of 
the infkh'ls . . . and pul down the teachma and 
l»ublie practice of the religion of these* misbelievers 
(pp. 51-52). According to the Emperor's command, hi- 
officers had deiiioli.shed the lenqile of Viswanath at 
Iva.slii (j). 55). During thi'i month of Ramzan the 
Emperor . . . issued orders for the demolition of the 
temple situated in Mathura, famour^ as the Dehva of 
KesJio Rai. . . . Tho idols ... set with costly 
jewels were brought to Agra and buried under the 
steps of the mosque of the Begam Sahib, in order to 
bedrodden upon (p. 60) . . . 

‘*He issued orders to the high Diwani offieer.'< that, 
from Wednesday, the 2nd April. 1679, in obeclienw* to 
the Quranic injunction, ‘till they pjiy eommutatkm 
money ijmia) with the hand in humility' , . . jazia 
should bo aolleclcd from the infidels {zi minis) (]>. 108). 

‘‘Orders were issued at Court, and in tho firovine.es 
that no Hindu except Rajputs should bear arms, or 
I ride elephants, palkis or Arab and Iraqi horse. s (p. 224). 

“By one stroke* of the pem, the Hindu clerks 
(writers) were dismisKC<l from the public employ- 
ment*' (p. 314). 

TJie great merits .of this Eimperor are faithfully 
recorded dn pp. 312-317. 

*No serious student of Indian Histoiv, or of the 

f origin of the Mnrathu, Sikh and Jtit nation-, can 
afford to be without a copy of tins book. 

B. N. H. 

A PEER. INTO BURMA PQLITICS (1917-1942) : 
•ByN. C. Sen, formerly Advocate, Rangoon High ComL, 
Published by Kitabietari, Allahabad. Pp. 8a. Price 
Re. 

The book is a bird’s-eye view of Burma’s life as it 
was being affected by its inclusion in India and as it 


developed ^after separation from Burma after 
Within the few pagj^ the author has been able to give 
U9 a few hints and suggestions, some knowledge that 
will enable us to underatund the Burma before thf* 
Second World War. But in the winter of 1947, the 
book is out of context. Aung Sag’s leadership and his 
murder are symptoms of change that can be hardly 
underwtood by the author’s yard-.stie.k. We in India are 
naturally interested in the fait* and fortune of the 
more Ihaii 10 lakh Indian- who earned I heir livelihood 
in Burma, half of whom had fled from Burma in 
December, 1941, and January-FebruHry, 1942. Verv few 
of these have returned to Bpnna. But .uet there a 
‘^Indian's Problem” in Burma. Tlu* ludiaiw will have 
to choose between India and Bnnna. In making such 
a choice, the book und(‘r re\ iew , i- not much of a 
help. It is an elementary book that can hi* of use to 
the jmblicist. 

SURESH ClKNUKA D^ 


INTRODUCING INDIA (Part 1) : Published by 
the Royal Aftintic Society of Bangui , Calcutta. 

Pp. di 4- 171. Price Rs. 8. 

This i.s an age when learning has ceasf’d to be the 
pre.serve of llu low and form- the common possesion 
of the people. Hence the presimt monograph iniblisherl 
by this loarnt'd and honoured body has an appropriate.- 
ness and utility that canno* be gairi-uid. 

In Ihe T)rPT>aration of tins trejilise luon* than :i 
dozen writers, of whom almost half are Indian CLil 
Service nu'i), have given of tlieir verv best, and th(‘- 
con tints foim a mixed assortment of lopii's ranging 
from “Temple of India" to tlu* “Fvioil and Game 
Fi.'^hes of Bengal”, from “Art in Gandhara” to “Jungle 
Life in Bengal”, from “Travels of M^ircopolo” to Ihe 
“Impact »if W\ar upon the Industrie- of India.” Tlu 
great merit of these articles, i.- that they have the 
informal, nevertheless .authoritative qualitv of good 
common-room talk and henci* are verv much -uited lo 
the laypian who ha- no tinn* for (‘nidite works. 

The book undi'r vevii'vv ver\ fittingly opens wiih 
the “Temy»le.- of India” which, a- monument^ of art 
and living .symbols ol tlic religimi- development, vvill 
remain an abiding .-yourre of interest and attraelion 
Seven good illustrations in a number of plates porirav 
the temples from Gandial to Sanchi, Tigawa tf 
Bhuvaneswara and Konarak. This paper is naturall) 
followed by the “Gods and Goddesises which with their 
myriad .shape.^ and features would always stiimilato thf 
curiousdy of the inquisitive.'’ The interestiag topic as 
to ihe various racial elements that, compose lli^* people 
of India and tlie origin and evolution of Law in thi** 
arieieul country are tersely discu^5sed in two other 
paper>. • . 

Medieval or Muslim India i- ]ireseiit(*d to us in 
the paper “Three Mughal Ladie*" delineating the life 
and character of Nur Jahan, Mumtazinahal and 
Jahanara. The writi'r hen.- not only overshoots his 
mark by indulging in irrelevant talks c.g., the question 
of the identity of the iiiasier-craflsman who designed 
the Taj but also by a facile genera lisalion of the 
“women of I ho House of Timur” being “learned in the 
lore of stale-craft, and pa^it mistressi's in the arts of 
dijdomatic intrigue and wiro-|mlling” aiul in a feli- 
citious remark on the harem-life as being “rich, varied 
and creative.” Let the reader contrast it with Sir 
Vfilliam Muir’s remarks. By this harem .sysb m. '"ayf 
Muir, an authority on Islam, woman is e.xeluded from 
her legitimate place and function in social life . . . 
.This may be little loss to her but bv this unreasonable 
system mankind at large, beyond the harem’« thrixshold, 
loses the grace and brighttiess of the • sex and the. 
purifying influence of its presence, again he continues, 
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by polygamy and concubinage, direct offahpots of the 
bareift— *‘the unity of the hoiieieHold may at anv time 
be broken ; the purity and virtue of the family life 
weakened, and the vigour of the upper class sapped,” 
Caliphate, pp. W-5Qi5. The shock is greater when the 
writer is found recounting the cool courage and mili- 
tary prowess which Jahanara displayed in fighting 
against the Bijapuris in 1684 A.D. But ala^' ! shr whose 
sorrow and self-immolation excite the pity of the 
historian (vide Sarkar’s historical essay “Jahanara the 
Indian Antigone,” in the Stvdm in Aurangzib'a Reign. 
152-154) and move the French poet (Leconte de Lifiie) 
to invoke Mfer disembodied spirit, ibid, ]»i>. 160-151, had 
left the mortal abode on 6th September, 1681, (Afaadr-^ 
i-Alamgiri, Eng. trans., 131). And it was not Jahanara 
but Jediameh Banu, the daughter of Nadira Banu and 
Dara Shukoh, who distinguished herself by repulsing 
the enemy attack on lier camp during AzRin*.s absence. 
Such historical inaccuracies need not detract from the 
merit of an otherwise interesting paper. 

^ngal is sketched in two papers by two eminent 
scholars— Drs. R. C. Majumder and B. C. Law. One 
“Bengal as Clive Found it” lifts the curtain over a 
dramatic episode in Bengal historj’, riz., Siraj's hosti- 
lity to the English and their expulsion to the swamps 
of Palta and leaves the reader on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation for th(j succeeding .Act. The other bv Dr. Law 
unfolds a panoramic view of the historical sites of 
Bengal. Tlie distinguished writer uses the art of com- 
pression and writes with practised lueidily. so that 
Visnupur and Tamraliiilu, Plus-scv and Mursliidabad. 
Triveni and Karnasuvarna. Caur and Pandua, Pahar- 
pur and Mahastharigarh before like the scenes 
in a canvas. Aboriginal life in India clain>s the atten- 
tion of two pa))erp, of which Culshaw’s “The Sanlhals” 
is ver;!^ illuminating. 

Modern India or India of British creation and 
statesmen and scholar who have sought to build a 
bridge between the Kasj and the West have been left 
out of the scope of this book and would possiblv be 
treated in part II of this scries. TIk' seh etioA has been 
made judiciously and cred't is due to Dr. K. N Bugchi 
and W. G. Grifiths for bringing out this introduction 
to India. 

N. B. Roy 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE (AUnabodha) : By fiwami 
NikhUamnda. Publwhers, Komnkmhna-Vivekamnda 
Center, 17 Eaai 9lih SirevU Nfw York 3S, N. Y., 
U. 8. A, 

This is a translation of a Sanskrit booklet attri- 
buted to Sankara. Tliere is a long and elaborate 
Introduction in w^hii'h the author discunses many 
salient points of Vedanta philosophy. The Appendix 
contains translation of some of the more famous 
hymns (stotrns) also attributed to Sankara. 

It is difficult to preserve the rh.yth!mi and charm 
of Sankara’^ inimitable style fti a translation into a 
foreign languag.*. But the author has .done his best. 
For those who cannot read Sankara in the original, 
this translation will be a helpful guide. 

U. C. Bh ATTACH Alt.t EE 

BENGALI 

MAHATMA GANDHI : By Romnin RoVmd. 
Trandaied by Rishi Dan. Published by Oriental Booh 
Company, 9 Shyama Charan De Street, Calcutta. 
Pages ISS. Pfiee Rs. £S, 

The original book was published in 1923 when 
Romain Rolland had no occasion to meet Mahatma 
The book depicts a portrait of Gandhiji as he 


appeared through his writings and activities to the 
great French savant. In 1^1, Rolland mft Gandhi 
when the latter was returning to India after attending 
the Round Table Conference. That was a great event 
as it was a meeting of the two greatest«men represent- 
ing the East and the West. Since then their relatipnf* 
were closer and mutual appreciation more tliorough. 
Rolland died in ti German concentration camp in 1944. 
Gandhiji still serves his country and humanity. 

The volume under review is nicely bound and 
well printed. 

A. B. Di’Tta 

HlNPl 

HAMARA BHOJAN : By Mafic ml ranath Pandeya. 
Mahendra Rasayanaahaln, Kalra. Allahahad. Pp. ^71. 
Price Rs. 4. 

Here is a book, the nml of which had long been 
felt by all Hindi-knowing })coplc. It is a kind of a 
pocket, manual on dietolic-s full of u.seful ard scienti- 
fically tested infornudion. It should ho in the liaiids 
of every family. For. jwoper diet Ix'ing an iniiJorlant 
condition prcM-odent. to good health, a .sound knowFdg’ 
of dietetics applitd to day-to-day memi is» like taking 
out an insurance poliev against tli.'.ea!*e. The bo(jk 
deaerxe.s to he included in lln' school curriculum, 
specially in girls’ iiistdulion*?. 

G M. 

GUJARATI 

(1) STRI PURUSHA MAKYAI)A By K. G. 
Mashrtwala. Paper cover. Pp. h%. Price 12. 

(2) JIVANNAN JHAB.NON : By Hanjihhai Mani- 
bhui Paid. Paper rover. Pp. JfW. Price. Rs. J-6'. 

(3) MARUKUNJ : By Mathuidns Trikoniji. Paper 
cover. Pp. 180. Price Re. 1-4- 

(4) URDU LIPI SHIKSHIKA : By Hatisraj Jain 
and Gmraj Kishor. Paper cover. Pp. Ilk. Price As. 1£. 

Published by the Navjibnu Prakashan Mmdir, 
Ahmedabad. 19/J5. 

Book No. 1 is the 3rd edition of Mr. Mashruvala’s 
work on the liniilations in contact between man and 
woman in wedded and imwodded state. It is based on 
the background of orthodoxy and austerity ; all the 
same the problem is handled in a very able and liberal 
spirit and is worth deep consideration. The author of 
the second book called StreamU'Ls oj Lijc has been one 
of the veiy first followers of Gandhiji in South Africa 
and India. His “Streamlols” flow into every river- 
cuiTeiU of the life* of Gandhiji both in South Africa 
and India, and in addition, by the side-lights it throws 
into evpiy activity, political, social, and ticonomical, 
of the present times, it furnishes interesting reading 
as all auto-biographies do. -Mathuradas Trikamji. 
Gandhi ji’s nephew, was a victim of T.B. By means of 
the study of books bearing on the subject of that fell 
disease, living in salubrious climate and regulating hi^- 
diet, he was able to check its growth. He has put down 
his personal experiences in the third volume, for the 
guidance of the public. Dr. Jivtaj Mehta has wiittcn 
a foreward, and Mr. Kashinath Tiivedi has rendered 
the Gujarati text into easy Hindi. This Hindi version 
hag been noticed here. The fourth book, although 
cabled a Primer of Urdu Lipi (Script) consists of 31 
chapters, explaining the details of the Urdu alphabel 
and the technique of the script, in such a way as ic 
guide a sclf-leamer. 


K. M. J. 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Indian RenaiBsance 

Frabuddha Bharata observers : 

“Onp of llip piTiitcst CHusps of liidiii’ft mi-orv aiiii 
downl'iilJ/’ writps Swami Vi\pkaDandii, “ijas bron ihat 
«hp narrowed herself, went inU) her shell as I hr o.V!-(er 
does and refust'd 1o give Ikm jewels and Ikt freasMiT.^ 
lu Uie oUier races of mankind: refused to give the 
life-giving truths to thirsting nations outside the 
Aryan fold.*' 

The truth of IIk' ab-ovi* statement come- hone 
uiore forcibly and ]?ainfullv whf'ii we sc* the fortres*- 
of ancient Indian culture jiiiaced bv the impact of 
foreign cultures. \Vc are glad iu thi^ eoniiec.tion 1 <j 
J iote the aj)}Joal issued bv Dr. Ananda (’oomaraswaiu' . 
the celebrated .'■avant in America. Write,- the Hindu 
Ort/an : 

“The younger gen(‘ration of gogitlers that comes 
to America to .stinjy and that will largelv shajm ih* 
course of India’s social and educational ]i(iUc-ies in the 
immediate future is, for the most part, as ignorant of 
Ilidia’s tradition.- and cultural values as aiiv European 
might be and srmutimeK even more so; and just 
becau-e of Khis lack of background, cannot gras)» the 
American and European problems that confront it. 
Freedom is the opportunil.^• to act in accordance with 
ones .own nature. But our headers are alreadv de- 
ua tun'd, quite as much as bord Macaulay could have 
wished them to Ix', ‘a c):i,ss of ]»erson- of Indian in bloo«l 
and colour but English in tastes, in opinions, in moraK 
and in iutelleH.* Because they havo vet to discover’ 
Bidia they lja\e not realizixl (hat llu' iimdem world 
is TU) longer an integrated cultun' but ‘.an organized 
barbarism and a political paiulemoniuin.’ Thov have 
no moral courage ‘to b(^ themsi'lves' withoul which they 
can be -of little use to Iht'm.'felveK or anyone than 

had their predccossoi> on whom n so-called Western 
education had been more forcibly imposed in nussioii- 
aiy collcgCiV or go\ eminent-con troJleil universifie.s. It 
will take many a long year for Indians to neo^^er 
their spontaneity. For the present most of our ‘edu- 
cated’ men are just as much as Amciicans dominated 
by current caich-worda of ‘Eciuality,’ ‘Democracy,’ 
‘Progresf?,’ ‘Literacy.’ and so forth. In the past and 
still today Indians have earmd and dcKcrvi'd much of 
the conternpi; of Europeans whom they n have flattered 
BO sincerely by imitation of all their habits and way- 
of thinking. We too arc on our way to become a 
nation of Bhudras at* the same time indusi ions and 
ignorant. Notwithstanding that all tlie precepts of 
philosophy refer to life we have learnt foni the 
modern world to deRpi.se the luxcr of wisdom and io 
leap before we look.’* 

What India wants today is immense fai>,h in the 
greatness of her culture. Conlinue? Dr. Cooman- 
swamy ; 

“Our problem is not so much one of rebirth of «n 
Indian culture as it is one of prm'n'ing w’hat remains 
of it, TThis culture is valid Tot us not so much because 
it is Indian as because it is cultifl^. At the samp time 
its special fwms are adapted to the specifically Indian 
nature and inlierrtanoe and they are appropriate to us 
in the same way that national costume is appropriate 
to those whP have tilie right to wear it. We cut 
a Sony figure in our foreign or hybrid ok^s ; and 


only invito the ridicule of foreign inurician,*; by playing 
the harmonium . . . Again, throughout the ages, India 
has been a land of profound religious convictions and 
of equally generous religious lolcvnnce. Here at le.ist 
if nowhere else if. in still possible for men ttiink of 
their own faith as the frif'ud and .illy of all others in 
ji mmimon liause. It lja.s been snid that in the West 
religion fust b(*coniing an archaic and impossible 
refuge. But in India it s'till pnn ide-’ for both the heart 
and mind.s of men, and gives them an inalienable dig- 
nity ; and hecau.se of thi-'. the naiurfil connection of 
religion with sociologv and politics ha^ never been 
broken. There is no sucli oppo.ritfoii of Kjiered to pm- 
fane as taki'n for granted in the "West ; in emit ex- 
perience eultun and religion ii;i\e Ike'U indivisible; 
and that in f)ur inhen'l.ancr; what we cm of all 

afford U> abandon. 

“Indian women at th*. pn*si*nt day and so far a- 
they have not v(‘t been ‘brought up io date’ are our 
best eonserx ators of Indian (Milture. And let us not 
forget that in' a count.n' like India ;inv judgment t)f 
standards of oultuve in terms of -itatistics of literacy 
would be ridiculous ; literaev in thr* modern world of 
niagaziiies and newspupio-s. }< no guarantee of culture 
wh.atever ; and it far brtb'r not to knoxv how t*> 
read th;in not to know what to read.” 

While admitting tlx' nec(‘.-si(v for building up n 
strong and powiTfnl nation uliich can lengthen its anus 
to ev(rv t'orimr to uvotect the weak and preserve 
jieace, we should remember lint politieul greatness or 
niilitfiry powet i- ne\er liic mi-<ion of our race. Save 
Dr. .Xnaiida : 

“In the iiK'autiine alNU thme i.s an immediate and 
desqjerate need for the esIabJishnn'iif of cultural, .and 
not meridy economic and political, contacts with the 
re.**! of t.lie world. No doubt, the West is veiy largely 
to be blamed for if'! own cultural isolation wiiich 
.amounts lo a vrrv real provinciali.'«m : but blame 
also ours, for our students and other rejireaentatives 
abroad are oft oner engineers or .physicians or politicians 
than men of rndture — wh('re they ought, to have been 
both at once, able to (‘ontribute something more than 
thm'r fees to those from whom t-Iu v comc', to learn 
tlie newest techniques. When the cultun^ that we know 
ami propose to re.-tore was alive, h’anied men of 
foreign countries came from f.'ir awav to study in India. 
Th(* uieasnve of our culture i- not that of our ability 
to learn new tricks but ih.'it of wh.it wc ha\c' *0 give.” 

Formula for a United World 

An Interview with Dr. John Haynes Holmes 

The Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes came 
lo India early in October as Rabindranath 
Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor for the 
Universities of India, under an appointmeni 
from the Watumull Foundation. He is the 
Editor of Unity (Chicago) and the author of many 
rhou§^tful books, including New Wars for Old 
and Reli^on for Today, Taking advantage of his 
presence in Bombay before he started on his lec- 
ture lour, a member of the stafi of The Aryan 
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Path interviewed hifn on his prescxipiion for a 
United World ; 

The subject ou which his views - were requestnd 
was evidently a congenial one to the tall, white-haired 
man with scriious eyes and courtly munner. aud on«' to 
which he had given much thought. 

His prescription, he said at onc(*, was threefold, 
political, (*conomic and spirit mil or religious, ami he 
l»y no means considered the last the h'jist iiiipor'.ani 
ingredient. 

From the political point of view tiie need was, 
ho said, “to have a world organiMat.ion likt' the Uuilod 
Nations, ynly it has got to work, as the Lhiited 
Nations k working" lie was a great l)(‘Uev'(*r in 
tliO United Natrons, winch offeV(2d the only work:d»le 
l)lan for unity among the nation*^ in the world today, 
but he recognised its terrible <lefects, of which the 
veto power was the most. eon.si»icuous. lie liop<*d llial 
changes would bo possible to make it an effects i' 
world imiou, with a world constituliorj. 

He had scant patience with the leliietanee to giro 
up national sovf‘reignly in the absolute ‘‘ense. That 
was the price of a united worhl. Uuifu'ution meant the 
■merging of responsibilities and ])owers, as in marriage, 
in wliit^h husband and wife had voluntarily to surrender 
their individual .sovereignty but got soinetbing heller, 
a union of souls. That was why niarriage worked. Tlie 
iyiiiK' was ini(‘ in the intornatinnal field. Kach nation 
had to .'‘Urreiuler to all the 'Otlier.*^ the selfish, aggres- 
sive, arrogant aspects of national 'tovereignty ancl to 
merge il.s faitli in the cotumou destiny of mankind. 

The United States had bei'u faced with the sjujk* 
prol>l(M)i after the Kevoluiionary War, when the 
lliirleen Slates were to b(' l»raught together into a 
union ba.sed ou a wrifl('n Cou.slitufion in the spirit of 
whicli they could unite and wiiich would provide* a 
mechanism of unified uperaiiou. Fiiich Stale had to 
surn’nder a large portion of its so'vertigii powers. Tlie 
point wdiere all were willing to do wa> not readied 
lor sf’vi'nliy years, or until after tin* Civil Wav. 

There wa> no use fooling oiirsolvt's. World union 
was an imperative ni'ccssity and it j?h'oiild be brought 
about now, lotTore it was too late. Atom bomb control, 
for instance, had to bi* >urrcndenxl to a ri*spoiisible 
international body. 

The economic problem also was a serious one, the 
problem of i>overty, of the inequitable distribution of 
wealth. We had reached the point in ecomomio history 
where we kn(?w how to produce enough to support the 
world’s }>opulation. Hut if we had solved the problem 
of jii’^iduction we liad not solved that of distribution. 

a countiy like tJie U. S. A. had its slum dw'eUer.s, 
its share-croppers. Everywhere the poor were .struggling 
for food and trying to maintain themselves. Sooner or 
later llie perpetuation of that economic problem wjus 
going to bring us into war. The eiroiiomie causes of 
war were, perhaps, the predominant cau.sps. War had 
broken out again and again ^ because of economic 
I'xtreniity. 

World unity must be based on a just ctono- 
niie system, by which Dr. Holmes meant a system 
which would distribute to all the workers the 


The econamic problem between the States of the 
North Amerioan Union had been solved m a sense 
when it was agreed that all the wealth of the eenntr>' 
should belong equally to all the States and not to any 
one of them. Texas, for example, waa overfbwing with 
oil and New York did not have a drop, but all the 
oil in Texas belonged equally to New York. There 
were no inter-State duties ; there was no denial of 
access to supplies. There remained only the socialisation 
of the c-iipitalist system to bring about an equal distri- 
bution of this wealth. 

In contrast to this, the .struggle fur selfish ])K)sses- 
sion of natural resources was general in the world. Thi* 
oil in Arabia belonged to the ont' who got there first 
with his money. A unified eciononiy and the .‘'haring 
of all natural resource.'s fairly was absolutely basic to 
world unity. Once you got a universal economy you 
w'erc going to get a conirnlon Irvtd of living. Tlu’ idea 
that America was going to have a higher level* o! 
living, permanently, and other countries n lower level 
was fantastic. Of course, resistance’ was to be expected 
from tho.se who would lo-e by ;i common level nf 
living. The resi.«tanc.o to changes in the American 
immigration laws came chiefly from nrgani.'sed lahonrV 
reluctance to have cheaia'i* labour available in tin 
country. But jii'^'t as w.aler sought it« own level, so, 
once you broke down ilie economic barriers, n conu 
mon level of living would follow inevitably. 

A great revival was TUM^ded. 

Every great religious revival, Dr. Holmes main- 
tainetl, had to begin with a great pf’rsonaUty. Therr 
waj< no such dynamic individual in the today 

“Until he comes I do not kraow what we can do excc’ju 
to keep the light burning.” He thouglil the present 
period like the Dark .\gos, wlien thi> spirit of man 
seemed to have died, (*.xcepi that tliere was a Chri.slhiii 
movement which kept tlic light burning in monasteries 
and in the hcart.s of men until if coultl be brought 
out again. “Sometimes in my desf)ondency. almost 
despair of our time, it seem.«« to me that all that w( 
can do today is to keep the light going until the time 
comes wlum it c;an blaze forth again." 

There came moments in history, he .said whei 
men became exhausted, when mankind, like indivi* 
finals, got tired out. Such a time there was in Greece 
in the Peloponnesian War. Afiei* the Periclean Age th< 
Greeks were exhausted ; there were limitations ti 
what men could do. Similarly the Romans became 
tirc*d. They had marched so far. thev had conquerei 
.’■V) many peoples, they carried such a burden that the> 
were no longer able to function. There were timet 
when men became disillu.sionf’d and had to have tinu 
to recover faith. 

The reassuring thing was that this phenomenoi 
was never completely universal, though he thought that 
it had a more nearly universal aspect today than evei 
before. Parts of our world, however, were awake am 
changing rather than dying. India, for instance, Indi: 
was entering upon a new and greater period of hci 
histoiy. India might be regarded fromi l^at point o 
view as one of the great hopes of mankind todav. ^ 
Americans isolationiami he said, was a thin^ 


wealth that they had produced. 


of the past. 
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The Second World “War had taught Americana that 
I nations suffered or prospered together, that wc were 
I brothers, and that if war started anywhere the firtJ 
AS bound to spread. Provincialism had yielded place 
' a real internatibnal spirit and Americans reoognised 
icir responsibility to hedp ilie rest of the world with 
lO food which they had and others lacked. 

There had always been ideals in America and 
lien she had been tmest to herself those ideals had 
)ine to the fore. 'Fhe ideals of the sanctity of Ihc* 
idividual, of human equality, of gi’Hing along {i»gcth('r 
, good fellowship, ‘of “Justice tliough the heavens 
kll !” were widedy held and to a large extent Vrai*- 
sed. 

The great blot .on Ami'iiean life had been the 
catment of the Negivj, which was a shame and a 
iimiliation, but all progressive and (iiilightc'iied people 
ere more keenly conscious of this ilisgracc to their 
^mocracy tlian even before, .and more anxious to 
imedy it, Negroes were b<‘ing admitted in iucri'asing 
timbers to occupations Ir.idit.ionallv closed to them, 
lit're w'pre Negro s^ubway drivers and Negro tram 
fcductors in New York, Negro ch-rks and clerical 
inkers, Negro iKilicemen, even ’ Negroes teaching 
jhite students in Northern college's. 

' As to what America’s chief contribution to a 
nited World would be, Dr. Holnn thought that, it 
&s practical achievement, in which the Ilnitcd States 
0 the world. Skilled work was valuable to society 
ift, unfortunately, America's technical aciiievementa 
largely absorbed the American consciousness, lead- 
P to widc-spfead materia li.sui and love of pleasure 
^ of power. 

« Dr. Holmes was enthusiastic about the possi- 
®tie.<r offered by a fusion of what America and 
pia each had to give. India Ihrougli her long history 
|||^ gone deeply into the Mobleiriis of the Spirit. She 
come close to Reality. If vou ('qnip))e<l India with 
Ip machinery of living tluii. America had produced, 
^ if you gave America a Soul, tlii’n there would be, 
Tin Ezekiel’s vision of tlii' wlieel.s, the God in the 
ihine. Arafirica had I he wheels, and they were 
Jiing her to death, India hail the Spirit. If you put 
ther tin* “Know How” of America and tlie “See 
” of India, y.ou ought to have a model civilisation. 


Sir Edward Appleton 

N-obel Prize Winner in Physics, 1947 

^ S. K. M. writes in Science and Culture : 


The award of the. Nobel Prize for Physics to Sir 
ard Appleton will delight all who have known of 
ifundamenthl contributions to the science of radio 
pto its applications. It lia.s been amazing how Sir 
ard or, lo call him by his raort^ familiar name-— 
eton, ha-s made use of radio waves a.s a tool for 
^igating .such diverse geophysical phenomena a-s, 
ner fronts, storm, centres, magnetic field intensity 
I above the surface -of the earth (30t) km.), atmos- 
|c tides at ,high levels, detection of meteor trails, 
^miasion of these waves from the sunspot 
^ and from the milky way. 

"at to the non-specialist Appleton is perhaps pest 
i for his work on the elucidation of the nature 
pd of the radio wave pixipagation phenomena iu 
bnized regions of the upper atmosphere known as 
pliere. It was. in 1904 that Ken^ply in Ameri'^a 
leaviside m England propounded the bypothe^iiB 
dio waves are guided round the curved surface 
earth by being reflected froim a conducting 
pd region in the upper atmosphere. The E 3 rpothesis 
onsidered very plausible but a direct proof as to 
IP^zistence of the conducing region was lacking for 


a long timo. The proof was fir^l furnished by Appleton 
with his assoc liito Harnett in 1925 when they observed 
that radio waves from a distant station arrive by two 
distinct paths, one direct — moving along the ground 
(ground wave) and another indirect — r(‘flected from the 
high ionized region (sky wave). Very early in his 
study uii ionosiibcre, Appleton made the remarkable 
discovery — ^a fact which is now taken almost for 
gi anted but which at that tilin' was by no means 
obvious — that the ionosphere wa.s si ratified, a« it were, 
inlo a number of layers. The uppcnnosi layer which is 
the most intensely ionized is named after him ‘Apple- 
ton layer.’ Appleton, however, modestly refers to it as 
the F-layer and the one underlymg it at 100 km. he 
called the E-layer. Once lie was asked why he chose 
tin' letters K and F instead of the more obvious ones 
A and B. And he replied this was to leave room for 
undiscovered layt'i* below the E-layer I His surmise 
proved correct ; an absorbing ionized region which 
causes weakening of radio signals has been found 
below' the E-laycr. This is called D-layer. Apiileton 
was also the first to point out that the magnetic field 
of tlu' (*arth will have a profound influence on the 
jivopagation phenomena of the radio waves througli 
ihe ionosphere. He (k\ eloped the so-called magnoho- 
ionic theory and showed lnow' the propagation properti^‘S 
(ri'fractive index, polarization, absorption) are related 
to the- magnetic field intensity and the intensity of 
ionization in the ionosphere. All the consequence luf 
the magneto-ionic theory are fully borne out by 
observations. 

It can be said without exaggeration that it is 
lo Appleton, more than to any other single in- 
dividual, that we owe onr present knowledge of 
ihe ionosphere. 

I'he dcvolopiiirnt of radar wJiii^h has revolutionized 
iiodorn WMrlarc al.-o ow'cs much to Appleton’s work. A< 
a matter t)f fact, the princijile of ihi' estimatiotiliof ihe 
height of ionospheric layer is a kind of radio locatiion, 
the difference being that Ihe object to be located by 
radar is a body of much .-mailer exti'Usion like aero- 
plane The amount lof Uk' incident radio wave energy 
which such a body returns bv scattering is necessarily 
very much .smaller than that by the ionosphere. The 
l>roblem of making an estim.Mle of the energy is ex- 
tremely important in the design and development of 
radar aT>paniUis. Appleton’s work has done much to 
clarify this prpbloTii. From his investigations in Hiii- 
.subject Appleton was able to predit L that it w'ould be 
possible to obtain radar echoes from the moon. This, 
as we all know' iiow\ lias .alieady been achieved. 
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Sir il^ward ioi a great orig^aer. The Department 
of Scientiiio and Industrial Eemrch of England 
fortunate in having him as ite chief executive head. 
About three years ago, when the war was still on. the 
author of this note had the opportunity of attending 
in En|land a meeting of the Ultra-Short Wave Panel 
of the Ministry of Supply. The body had been set up 
by Sir Edward and he humorously described it as his 
own child. He had collectea round him in this Panel 
about two doaen specialists— physicists, mathematicians, 
meteorologigts, r^io-technicians, electrical engineers 
and apeotvoBoopists to work on problems associated 
with the propagation of micro-waves through terrestriH) 
atmosphere close to the ground. Each was assigned an 
aspect of the problem in which he was an expert.. The 
results obtained by the different workers when collated 
ensured quick progress and success in the shortest 
possible time. It was pleasant to See how these experts 
—some of them of international reputation— worked 
together as a single team under the guidance of Sir 
Edward. 

Sir Edward’s great talent for organization was 
also utilized by the British Government in scientific 
war effort. 

Sir Edward was appointed a member of tlie 
Scientific Advisory Committee of the War Cabinet 
in IMl and the main burden of organizing atomic 
research an England devolved upon him. He established 
the ‘Directorate for Tube Alloys* (a camouflage name) 
under the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The Directorate planned and conducted 
researches on co]}trollable nuclear chain reaction in all 
its aspects with the ultimate object of utilizing the 
results in atomic explosions. Under the supervision of 
Sir Edward, the Directorate made notable contributiong 
tx> the development of atomic bomb. 

Sir Edward was born in Bradford. Yorkshire and 
is now no. He held successively profe.'fisorial chairs of 
Physics in King’s College, London and in Cambridge. 
Oft the retirement of Sir Frank Smith in 1939, he was 
:\^ll^ointed Secretary to tlie Department of Scientific 
^and Industrial Research, which post he still holds. 

Sir Edward is an original thinker of rare ability. 
He has an intuitive mind and is gifted with a pene- 
trating insight which enables him to get straight at 
the root of a problem. He is known personally to many 
scientific workers of this country and is in constant 
(x>UcJi with the iono^heric investigations here. Sir 
Mward lent his services, on more than one occasion, 
/to the University of Calcutta for examining doctorale 
theses. 


Hiiloxitsal Judies la IndagMaiilral^ 

C. C. Das Gupta observes in The Indim 
Review : . 

It has been accepted by all scholars that 'India ia 
one of the earliest civilised countries in tiiie World. 
That India waa such is known from the study of a 
number of evidences which we have got of the con- 
toixbporary civilised world. 

India came into close contact with the British 
from the eighteenth century. From that time there is 
the beginning of an enquiry into the history of India 
by a number of well-known British historians and 
archaeologists. The methods which were then applied 
for the knowledge of the History of our country were 
rather quite new even in Europe. Though the British- 
ers became interested in Indian history and culture, 
still for want of a proper respect for India because she 
was conquered, all tbeir studies in this lino became 
vitiated. 

Nothing has been up till now done for the dis- 
covery, preservation and study of Indian historical 
documents in a trujy national scale. The result of 
this is the common saying tliat India does not pof;- 
sess much historical material for the reconstruction 
of her hiatoxy. There cannot be any statement far- 
ther from truth than this. India does not lack his- 
torical imateirals; but what she lacks is the suitable 
arrangement for the discovery, preservation and study 
of Indian historical documents. 

In, the 19th century the Indian Archaeological 
department was founded and tlie wArk done by 
this department, so far as it goes, is quite laudalde; 
but it is regrettable that it does not go very far. 

In 1940 Lord Curzon passed the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act for the protootion of monu- 
ments in British India. 

This Act is quite praiseworthy but as no work 
has been practically done to serve the inner moaning 
of this Aqt, the very purpose for which this Act was 
paased is not at all fulfilled. It must be accepte'd that 
any historical document, however small and insigni- 
ficant it might appear to the ordinary eye, is to be veiy 
carefully protected. If we accept this view, then 
we must be awestruck by the appalling neglect 
of historical documents in India. There are thousands 
of priceless gems of historical documents which are 
being so much neglected that we m>ust be ashamed of 
what we are doing in this sphere. 

The following are the suggestions which I should 
like to offer in this connection; — 

(1) The proclamation that all historical monu- 
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ments, whether small or big, are of utmost national 
importance. ^ 

,(2) The proclamation that all manuscripts, big or 
small, are of utunost national importance. 

(3) Endeavour must bo made to keep all historical 
documents intact. It is a shameless tiling that tluroui^. 
out the length and breadth of India we find uttei^ 
neglect of the priceless gems of ludian monuments and 
m.snusoripts. 

We should now point out the measures by which 
this can be done. It is not possible for any national 
government, however symipathetic it might be, to ar- 
range for the discovery, preservation and study of all 
t^e historical doouments because of the vastness of the 
problem. What is essentially required is that the peo- 
ple of the country should themiralves undeistand^rlhe 
importance of these things. If the general people:, 
undemtand the value of these thiiWi iwy 
voluntarily edine fomard to riioul&r lieir mpmifi- 
biiity; but the Vigt iBitemey of js eteii^^ ih 
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the way of:thie t|Ddet«ftii^ia|l^ literacy of India 
doee wt so mudh beybnd cent of the total popu. 
latioh aod we muet be ashamed of this appallmg state 
of education in India. Up till now there is no general 
spread of edntation among the Indian people. 
It is absolutely necessary to impart education 
through the medium of the mother tongue from 
the lowest to the highest stages, to make one 
Indian language a compulsory language for study by 
all and to Imp one international language, possibly 
English, a language for study by only the advanced 
students and uiose who will be required to go out 
of India. 

Widi the spread of education everyone will 
gradually realise that it is essential for him to 
Mp in the keeping of the historical documents 
intact. 



The following are the suggestions which I like to 
throw for the discovery, preservation and study of 
Indian historical monuments : 

(1) The expansion of the Indian Archaeological 
department on a truly national basis. 

(2) The creation of the Historical and Archaeo- 
logical societies in each district of India by the 



national government for the discovery, upkeep and 
study of Indian historical materials. This is the most 
important step which the national government should 
take. 

(3) The close co-operation between the Indian 
universities and the Indian Archaeological department. 
Up till now there is absolutely a lack of this important 
outlook with* the result that the Indian univereitirs 
have practically no material to work upon while iu 
the Indian Archaeological department there are heaps 
of material remaining unattended for want of a sufh** 
(ucnt number of suitable men in the department. 

(4) The closer co-operation between the Indian 
Archaeological department and big colleges in Bome 
cultural sones of India where there are no universities. 
In India there arc a veiy few universities and it » 
for this reason that some colleges should be treated 
as unhrertuties for this purpose because the few east- 
ing universities of India* cannot possibly give an idea 
of the historical materials which are in each district 
of India. 

(3) The establishment of a large number of re- 
search institutes to study these historical materials. 
India is in want of them and unless these are 
founded, there is no chance of the proper study of the 
historical materials of India. 

It is well-known that from time immemorial India 
was known to the outade civilised countries ; but 
dothing has as yet been done to study this pheno- 
mesaon in all its details. Up till now in India the his- 
. iory of other countries has been studied in the most 
abnormal manner. History of other countries has been 
studied with the help of only secondary text-books and 
no attempt has been made to stu^ the history of 
other countries with the help of original sources. So 
the study of the history of other countries in lndi& 
lias bead uninteresting and unproductive. It is, there- 
IWe* necessary tomake a thorough revision of the 
^mk'gyllabus ornistory as prescribed for study 
ImBin universities. Secondly, suitable and proper 
amgetnent shoidd be made for ibe study of the 
history of other countries in the proper manner with 
the help of or^hial sources. Thirdly, it is neoeasary 
to estabUril n number of inuseums of foreign mti- 
^ qtdjdes in India. Ibis emi be done by purchm 
Oi wtH as by rtashgage of antiquities whtdt afe itepli* 
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etc., can now secare penonal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis availwe. ELECTBO- 
THEBAPY (diathern^ ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, aodno therapy, 
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Send Ba. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
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liidlia and the Indian Oeaan 

In an artiele, entitled “India — Past, Present 
and Future/* in the Political Science Quarterly^ 
June, 1947, Dr. Taraknath Das quoting K. 
M. Panikkar, points out how India and the Indian 
Ocean will play a vital part in the future world 
politics ; 

Serious students of history are uvell aware of the fact 
that, oven before the days of Alexander’s invavsion of India 
and since then, India has played an important pari in 
world politics. Today India’s position in tlie “balance of 
power” is singularly significant. In the world of to-morrow, 
free India, with her strategic- position, vast population and 
resources, may serve as the most important single factor 
affecting world politics, because the balance i* shifting in 
Asia, and India is the heart of Asia. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar, in his brilliant essay India and 
the Indiwi Ocean^ presents a connected story of the in- 
fluence of sea power on Indian history and discusses supre- 
macy in the Indian Ocean in its relation to world politic'; 
and India's national defense. In the chapter on the Hindu 
period in the Indian Ocean he gives some insight into 
llindu sea power as a factor in India’s past greatness and 
substantiates the thesis that one of the causes of the loss 
of Indian independence was the failure of the Hindus to 
maintain comii'and of the sea, a fact which is olten os^er- 
lookcd by students of Indian history. He gives a vivid 
account of the role of the Arabs, the Portuguese and other 
Powers in controlling the Indian Ocean and of Britain's 
role in establishing an empire in India. No European 
PoWer, which did not have control of the Atlantic, could 
maintain its supremacy in the Indian Ocean, and, without 
the control of the Indian Ocean, there could be no security 
in India. British supremacy in the Indian Ocean made 
British rule somewhat inevitable. 

Mr. Panikkar foresaw the outcome of World War II 
and the rise of American influence in the Indian Ocean: 

.^erica has developed considerable interests in the 
Middle East. Oil concessions in Saudi Arabia and in Iran, 
not to speak of the Bahrein islands indicate the growth of 
strong economic imerests in the drainage area of the Indian 
Ocean. America will emerge out of the present war with 
global and not hemispheric ideas of strategy, and the pos- 
sibility therefore has to be visualised of America entering 
the Indian Ocean as a major naval power (p. 87). 

He dso points out Soviet Russia’s interest in securing 
a footing in tfm Persian Gulf, and its significance for the 
future of India and the whole of the Indian Ocean area: 

The lines of traffic developed for the purposes of Lend 
Lease aid to Russia in the {present war (World War 11) 
have demonstrated the vital importance of tie Persian Gulf 
to the Soviets. . . . The possibility of the presence of a 
naval p9wer of the magnitude^ resources and persistence 
ol Russh i on the Persian Gulf is in itself sufficient to re- 
vohitioilise the strategy in respect of the Indian Ocean. 
... A sttong military State on the Persian Gulf could 
make that an impregnable base and resist successfully all 
attacks from the sea. If that power is also industrially 
advanced and capi^le of constructing and maintaining on 
the sea large and powerful naviesi-then the Persian Galt 
could heoome what Sespa Flow is to the Atlantic and 
WSlhdmaliaveii to tito The problem Is of the utmost 

importatM to Intare of India (pp. 88^). . 

the doMoe of South Eaet Arfa, a naval 


Power in India is bound to become a decisive factor. Thus 
for national defense, free India will need her own navy 
and will have to develop her own sea power. This is not 
an easy task; and the author suggests: 

The control of the Indian Ocean must, therefore, be a 
co-operative effort of India and Britain and a»lher (Com- 
monwealth units having interests on the Ocean with the 
primary responsibility lying on the Indian Navy to guard 
the steel ring created by Singapore. (Ceylon, Mauritius and 
Socotra. With the naval might of Britain in the back- 
ground and with the whole policy of the Commonwealth 
decided by a Supreme Council enabling the total power 
of the Eanpire to be brought to bear at any threatened point, 
such a defence of India will not be outside the range of 
practicability (p. 95). 

This of course presupposes co>-operalion between Bri- 
tain and India as a member of the British (^mmonwealtii 
oil Nations or an alliance between free India and the 
British Commonwealth. However, the reviewer thinks that, 
in place of Indo-British co-operation, Indo-Amerkan-Bri- 
lish eo-operaiion will be imperative becaii.se common in- 
terests between India and the United States will develop, 
and Britain is more v)r let-s dependent upon the United 
Slate** for her own defense. 


India is Not Overpopulated 

In the same Journal Dr. Taraknath Das 
upholds the view that India*s population is nut 
relatively greater than that of many other countries 
and concludes that her extreme dependence on agri- 
culture and tile lack of industrialisation are the 
fundamental cause of her appalling poverty ; 

India, with an area equal to that of all of Europe 
except Russia, lias a population of nearly 400 millions. Soule 
of the Western experts on population problems think tliat 
India is overpopulated and that even adequate industrialua. 
tlon will not salve the problem; because, according to their 
estimate, industrialization of India will tend to increase 
population in an overpopulated country. Dr. Chandra- 
sekhar, in his small but exceedingly valuable book. Indites 
Populahn*. Fact and Policy^ gives us valuable data on the 
subject. For instance, den-.?ty of Indian population is not 
as great as generally thouglit. “Tlie mean density for all 
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tliii is itttrly fii« mhI » hdf tl&B«s the d^sily of thoXJottod 
Stitet of Aaseiicot It is poftsiderohlr lovfer ttiso tiwt of 
Genoftoy* Japoii* En^^sno, Italy, Jaya or Puerto Bieo** 
(p. 16). It may be pointed out that, oompared to many 
other countries, India's population has not increased with 
extreme rapidity. Dr. Chandnieehhar, quoting I^fessor 
Kingsley Davis, states that in India **the population, ad- 
justed to the present area {excluding Burma) . increased 
about 54 per cent during the period from 1872 to 1941. 
The United Kingdom during the same period increased 
56 per cent, and if we take the 70-year period from 1821 
to 1891 (fShrhaps more comparable to India's last 70 years) 
we find it increased 81 per cent (in spite of millions emi- 
grating to America and other parts of the world). Sim- 
ilarly Japan during the 70 years from 1873 to 1942, ex- 
perienced a growth of approximately 136 per cent.” (p. 17). 

Dr. Chandrasekhar rightly points out: 

The crux of the Indian population problem with ita 
ineseanahle corollary issues of food and agriculture is the 
incredible poverty of the people. With all her latent 
and potential wealth in natural resources — inferior only 
to thM of the United States and the Soviet Union— India 
today is among the poorest countries in the world. . . . 
In summary, poverty, starvation and disease stalk the land, 
worse than the war-devasted regions in Europe and Asia. 
Nearly two-thjrds of the population are chronically under- 
nourished and disease-ridden. Well over one hundred mil- 
lion people suffer annually from malaria alone. Nearly ten 
million people die every year, mostly from preventable dis- 
eases. diseases of malnutrition horn of poverty. The rates 
of infant and maternal mortality are the highest in the 
world. The mean expectation of life is less than half the 
figure for*the United States. 

The basic reason for this appalling condition is the 
nature of the existing economy which is characterised by 
an extreme overpressure on agriculture and the lack of 
industrialisation. Nearly 70 per cent of the pnpulatlon sub- 
sist on agriciiltnre, and about 85 per cent are directly or 
indirectly dependent on the land, . Barely one per cent 
is engaged in organi«;ed industry, and not more than five 
per cent derives a living from industry of all sorts, includ- 
ing cottage industries and handicrafts. 

So long as this Jnndamental imbalance between agri- 
culture and industry is not corrected, so long as the problem 
of poverty is not tackled at its very root, the question of 
raising the standard of living and the question of an im- 
proved nntritionml and health standard for India will remain 
krgely an academic one. To preach the gospel of good 
fo^. good beidth, good living^ to the people of India, with- 
out first securing for ihem the means of even a bare sub- 
sistence, is as meaningless ai advising the starving to eat 
cake when they cannot afford even bread (pp. 98-99). 
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Drama as we uauaQy think of it in terms of the 
more or less violent reactions of character to circum- 
stances, does not generally associate itself with art, or 
gather about the life of an artist. A Benvenuto Cel^i 
a lieonardo da Vinci and a Michelangelo are rarities 
in this respect. There is another type of drama, far 
more suggestive, more profound and stirring, even u 
less violent, that clings about Velasques. 

Like his magnificent predecessor Titian, Diego de 
Silva y Velasques was poised, calm, tlioroughly master 
of himself. Nothing he ever thought or said or did, so 
far as we know, had a single spark of the dramatic 
about it. Yet the setting in which be lived from 1628, 
when he came to Court, and bis death in 1660 was so 
elaborately mounted, its moves so calculated bv metic- 
ulous rules, and so hedged about by immemorial cus- 
tom that Velasques becomes for us the heroic figure 
around whom continuously played the wicked .summer 
lightnings of palace intrigue and jealousy, the whims 
of a captious monarch, the open enmity of his envious 
fellow artists, and the precarious patronage of on 
intolerant, hot-headed prime minister driving furiously 
upon the broad road to min. Most dramatic and 
amazing of all is the fact that we know actually so 
little about the man Velasquez that he moves through 
all this without once speaking, without even feeling, 
so far os the records go. His is the most astonishing 
stoiy in the entire world of art, his fate after death, 
like that of Cervantes, serves merely to increase the 
compulsion of the tale, and the whole ghostly drama 
reaches deep into our hearts. 

Criticism began dealing with him and his painting 
a scant half-century ago, and none of the great painters 
has been more sketchily treated. Indeed, until recent 
years Velasquez was the least generally known, certain- 
ly the least understood master of all time. Part of this 
public ignorance of him and his work is due to the 
fact that Spanish character and history are not widely 
comprehended. Part of it derives from tha retention 
of all the painteris finest work — ^with one exception- 
in Spain. In part, too, the world had had relatively 
small opportunity to judge him because Velasques 
was not a prolific worker like his great Italian prede- 
cessor Titian, and the total of the Spaniard's oanvaees 
is accordingly small. 

No painter can be completely estimated by what 
he leaves us on canvas. To evaluate his message oor* 
recily we must have at the very least a general outline 
of his. back^ounds, from* which he cannot be eeparated 
with impunity. Only when we understand the main 
ourrents of life in an era can we grasp firmly the 
significance of the master’s painting, of art of tbe 
period in any field. The discussion of theSB seldom 
fully understood factors begins in this instance 
naturally, since *'art is long ” with the beginnings of 
Spanish nationality and unity after the swift end 
ruthless Moorish conquest early in the eighth century. 

In the first decade of the eighth century VOLe 
victorious Moors had driven the surviving Bpaniards 
north and up into the fog-drenched, craggv fastnesses 
ad the cold Asturian mountains. The .handful of a few 
hundred Iberians and^ VirigothB selected Pelayo as their 
leader and made their headquarters in grim Cave 
of Convadonga. In their atubbom minds was so 
ihoU|^t of yielding to the invade. had courage 
and io tpare. something more was required than 
foriitude if thiy were fa thrust back the African con* 
4iqe»sr. Mm beadls^ at they knew by Utter 
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operiesM, 4iMdd MooiiMpb qdthiiiK bat thair deatba. 
The i&evitable iwilt ww' eidoling of eveiy intereflti 
a tight and penoaaneiit drawing together of eveiy 
element into the closest sort of fellowship and unity 
of purpose ui^ leaders who exacted instant and 
unquestioning obedience to my command regardless 
of consequences. Christians all, despising the Moslem 
doctrine and behavior, the Spaniards realised that the 
Church among them must fight side by side and 
equally with royalty, knighthood and commons if any 
of them were to survive. This need and its recognition 
were the flux that made practical the welding together 
of Church. State and People into a single politico- 
spiritual entity which has never had any equal or 
Simulacrum and is as substantial today as it was when 
it began. 

The Moor was thus directly responsible for unify- 
ing Spain as no other force possibly could, and as no 
other nation was ever consolidated. Not only was 
loyalty to the leaders of this hard-fighting, aspiring 
group beneficial ; it was vital. King, clergy and people 
thought alike, had the same fiery purpose — ^the expul- 
sion of the hated Mohammedan. The churchman 
fought both for his Faith and for political reasons; 
the lajrman fought for the same things, even^ though 
on many occasions as he struggled on through^ the 
centuries intermarriages occurred and some astonishing 
alliances were arrang^. But the type of mind gradually 
bred in Spain because of these conditions and this 
intimate coherence of spiritual and material causes, 
developed a blind, fanatic devotion to monarchs, 
however weak or vicious, and to the Church in- 
its least as* well as in its vnost exalted moments. 
It produced; an Isabella as well as a Philip II. 
It gave a Cortes and a Piiarro able to conquer whole 
peoples with but a handful of troops, gpd it pushed 
to the fore a Las Casas who dared to face a surly 
king, angered bureaucrats, brutal and rascally exploiters 
and tell them bluntly how they sinned in their ruthless 
treatment of the helpless indio. It produced, finally, a 
Velasques who, through his undeviating loyalty to hi* 
weak and contradictory monarch, set that king^ 
pleasure above his art and accordingly executed only 
a fraction of all that strove in his soul against the 
ridiculous daily tasks the master should never have 
known existed. 

In view of all this it is not difficult to perceive 
the reasons why Velasques’s art is so little under- 
stood. Critics and connoisseurs of every land have 
studied bis paintings, enjoyed them because of their 
clear supremacy, and failed to penetrate much beneath 
the surface. lay public, occasionally seeing e 
possible Velasques in a gallery or museum, accepts it 
at its obvious truthfulness end ^ regards it merely as 
good. The subtle deeps and heights of the irastpr’ls 
conceptions and methods are lost in his effective 
naturalism — ^realism, if you prefer the older and more 
generic tmm. 

‘The light which redeemed us from the Roman 
slavery and in general from manterism,” budded 
splendidly in Valencia in the work of Franc'sco 
Kibalia, and from< it and its successors gradually 
emerged the disciplined yet impressionistic naturalism, 
or realism, which culminated in the painting of Velafr 
ques gnd took the world by storm wherever men could 
appreciate it. In coiqparison with Titian, the greatest 
of the Venetian masters, Velasquez produced exceed- 
ingly little. Tormo y Monso assails him savagely for 
"disinclination to work*^ and for painting only when 
his "basic eagerness for perfection and technical pro- 
gress stimulated him ; not a professional so much as 
a fentleman.^ eemrtif^ who made holiday by servmg 
the kiiif with hie paneil, dreamiiii of bonors. . . . A&» 


It Is eertain that never did nobility, the ultimate 
feeling for the fuistocratie, find happier espreenon; 
the elegance of Van Dyck is more apparent, that of 
Velasques more exquisite, deeper, more spontaneous, 
trucr.**^ 

From the very first days of his eager apprentice- 
ship in the "Gilded Cage” studio of Francisco l^checo 
in Seville, Velasques had hammered into him the vital 
importance of sound drawing and close observation of 
nature as the only sure bases for success as a painter. 
After five years of this teaching he married his master's 
daughter. Dona Juana, and in 1623 made his appear- 
ance in the charmed but vicious circle of the Unica 
Carte — ^the "Only Court" in Madrid. Booh appointed 
painter to the king, he served the do-nothing Philip ,IV 
for thirty-seven years with a whole-hearted devotion 
that gave his weak monarch a place in history he 
otherwise could not have achieved. But the favor of 
that king was deadly. It cost the painter, and through 
liim the world, greatness that can be no more than 
dimly imagined. Velasques's devotion to him took no 
heed of menial rank — was carried on the royal pay- 
rolls in the same category with the court barbers, 
grooms, dwarfs, fools (jesters) and minor servants. He 
allowed his loyalty to cut down his production to a 
maximum of probably not more than a hundred and 
fifty pictures, of which today only about ninety can 
be considered as completely authentic. Aud finally, he 
attended so assiduously to his duties as q courtier and 
an official with heavy and fur-reacliing responsibilities, 
that he completely exhausted his reserves of strength. 
On his return from the great wedding festivities of the 
Infanta Dona Maria Teresa and King Louis XIV of 
France at the Spanish border, he could not resist an 
attack of fever, and died, completely worn^ut, in the 
summer of IfifiO. 
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npn^iS?iS; ^ kitchen an a cook, whereas the dep^s^ elaeses have 

551 *^iP4 ^ “cruel trtt&M- revolted, and assert that there is somethitiR indically 

*w ^ litters. But there is wrong with a system that condemns a man fw life for 

eruelty. In the brilliant the accident of birth. He, therefore, aspirei and be- 

Court dwarfSs fools, come- fittingly fills even the Viceroy^ council. Thus the 

ethers, Velasques reveals himself as a warm- Varna Ashram Dhanna is getting the Vama (caste) 

cn^rifr J? • fiyeapathetio man. He did not deliberately knocked out of its root, Hinduism, noted for its ex- 

fSf aepiotmg ugliness eaioept as he had to elusiveness, is vying with other faiths eagerly trying 
pami ^e personages with whom he was surrounded, to convert others to its fold ; inter-marriages are 

r^ven -tnere^ neither beauty nor ugliness mattered. It growing apace ; bomb and anarchist activities have 

was tne truth, the deeper significance of his subject replaced love and Ahimsa (non-violence), and 

inat counted, that gave liim an opportunity to let a curiously the people see nothing incongruous in it. On 
world see whajt he, with the vimon of a seer contrary, the perpetrators of suoh crime are wor- 
anu the imaginative power of an epic poet, perceived, shipped as heroes. Spiritual leanings, reverence for 
f*u ^ ‘®^es of some of those canvases of the pets pilgrimage, reverence for parents and elders, the 
u ^ourt Learn little by little how the painter sanctity of marriage, the fidelity of the wife, the sub 
Drought out the infinite tragedy, the suppressed yearn- 'missiveness of the daughter, have all vanished, 
mp, tp hate, the suspicion, the fear, the pitiful name of modernity and progress the canker 

attempts to please of these wsetched creatures who, of immorality is eating into the vitals of Indian 
even taiough they were bought slaves whose one pur- society. The women assert that in a country with a 
pose was to divert a bored royalty and its satellites, population of forty orores, half of which consists of 
wero nevertheless created by a Heavenly lather Who women, 33 per cent of which is leading a life of com- 
nad taught one man at least to sec them not as ridi- pulsory widowhood which mox;c often is du© to mar- 
culoiis or deformed or idiotic but as helpless souls wages arranged by the parents in their childhood, they 
of pity and sympathy. King, who “acknow- could not be bound to be faithful to what remained 
lodged no superior among men," lovely young fre^- only a memory. Husbands, according to ancient 
fa(?ed Princess, hard-bitten old knight or slobbering scriptures, were to be worshipped as gods, but with 
nourt idiot. Velasques reajd them all, made the least *dea of justice revised, women no longer feol in- 
ns important as the first among them., and at thf» last clined to adore a god with feet of clay. 

^mbstone bore the single line "To the Painter of lu field of politics, experiment o/ter experi- 

raent was tried and failed. The cause of communal 
It was enough for him to bo what he was,’ in disunity enshrouds this vast continent in a grip of 
simple tiuth. ' death. Schisms and sects having crept into various 

— religions, each religion is again a house divided against, 

^ itself. Over two hundred fifty languages prove a bar 

The BafaaM Faith in India to the affinity and love which a language can create. 
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a few having cornered the wealth of this country, watch 


TnA;^ ^ X- .X , . with unconcern the starvation and poverty of the toil- 

and ® heroes ing millions. Only 1 per cent of this country’s popula- 

mnAninn* rtf bofwe the Wo^cm world knew the tion enjoys 33 per cent of this country's wealth, 
Sdlai Civiluahon and culture, the Another 33 per cent of people ahare 33 per eent of 

mnnthiif^^A.Arr enviable heights in states- wealth and the remaining 66 per cent must live on the 

rest of the wealth (33 per cent). . .. . . . 


arcluteeture, BCUlpture and art8< TTie fame of her Kreat- 
ness had spread far and wide. The entire life of the 
people m India was governed by the accumulated 
teachings of the Vedak, the TJpanishads and the Gita. 
A wonderful period of research continued and lasted 
until the advent of Christ. Large Viharas, scattered 
all over the country and run by selfless monks, im- 
parted knowledge to seekers, and contributed to 
the moral and educational progress of man. But un- 
fortunately all her past glory has vanished, and she is 
passing through a very critical period in her histoiy. 
The old moorings are beiz^ broken, as she ventures 
into uncharted seas, annihilating ancient landmarks. 
The people are craving for democracy, since the ideal 
of the king, hitherto held as God, has lost its hold. 

In the field of industnr it is apparent that the old 
handicrafts have been nei^ted under the competition 
of machinery ; the carriage and pair has been replaced 
by a car. Smooth trading has become difficult owing to 
unions and strikes, combing and logouts. Luxury nas 
taken hold of man, ificreasing there^ his e$q;>endltiure 
and enjoyment. The old staid formulas have been 
replied by new theories with now values. 

One thing which strikes the student of anbient 
histoijr imyth^ elio, js the levcfcitacmaiy 

chaimi^^ldA If taking t^ce the internal eohditton 


The disparity between a capitalist and a laborer 
being great, the worker himself is not at ease about 
his future. Again, India being an agricultural country 
with 700, (KX) villages, has 34 million families who are 
always famished, ignorant, illiterate, and unemployed 
for a third of the year. It is not that God has not 
endowed this country with sufficient fertile soil, water 
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ftn4 eveiythhig eaeontili]^: feed comfortably tbe 

teeming jnilliana, but unfMunately tbe implements 
used for agriculture are as crude and primitive as those 
used in the days of the Vedas or Shree Krishna. 

The maldiekibution of land is also a great cause 
for this appalliDg poverty. Some landlords possess 
aci^ of land and gorge themselves on the sweat of 
their laborersj and with the income buy themselves a 
pasw^ to hell by squandering their income in un- 
mentionable wajns ; whereas there are others, who own 
such small strips of land, which in spite their 

effmts do not yield sufficiently to maintain a whole 
family. 

Tlie people in this country, in the name of 
Ahimsa (non-violence) and charity, feed the ants and 
the snakes, but can, if their own material interest 
demands, watch without compunction their countrymen 
starve to death. These conditions will not improve 
merely by trade and industrial revivals, political 
constitutions, increase of schools and book learning, 
accumulation of wealth and property. The foremost 
thing essential is a change of heart. The natural 
instincts of self-preservation, self-enjoyment and self- 
acquisition are subordinated by a man whose heart 
is filled with love for God and His creatures. 

Nations rise to greatness by real worth of charac- 
ter, and that is based on man’s inmost beliefs, whether 
he acknowledges it or not, and these beliefs are iu 
reality his religion. Religion is the ideal which a man 
follows. It influences his character and elevates his 
whole life. It teaches him a true value by affirming 
that human life is but the beginning of a vaster one 
to come afldr death, and which depends on the way 
the present oi^e is led, just as our tomorrows are the 
results of actions done today. 


Unfortunately trun religion has been strangled 
under the aceuouilating load of superstition, dogmas, 
sacrifices, rituals and priest-craft. The sneer and 
ridicule of the modern man is directed towards the ^ 
dogmas and mythologies which have crept into all ^ 
religions and have be<;louded the truth to the extent 
that fact can no longer be distinguished from fiction. 

It is due to misrepresentation of true religion that 
interested people have made it a cause for disunity, 
communal disharmony, hatred and discord, through 
which the peri>etual enslavement of this country to 
some outside power is assured. 

At such a time when religion is at its lowest ebb 
and humanity so thoroughly wasrward we are assured 
by Shree Krishna, in the Oita : 

"Whenever there is decay of rgihteouaness. 0 
Bharat, and ^ere is exaltation of unrighteousness then 
I Myself come forth, for the protection of the 
righteous, for the destruction of the evil-doers; for the 
sake of firmly establishing righteousness I am bom 
from ag^ to 

As if in fulfillment of this promise a call was raised 
in 1863 by Baha*u*llah (Bhargo Devasia or Glory of 
God) in Forsia (Arya Varta), the land of the Aryas. 
He proclaimed to have arisen to uproot irreligion and 
to establish the truth, for He claimed to be the 
universally expected Manifestation. 

Soon the clergy and the government combined 
their efforts to nip this movement in the bud. l^haV- 
llah, Who had been brought up in the lap of luxury, 
being son of a minister of Persia was soon im- 

prisoned with His family. He was branded, bastinadoed, 
and made homeljsas, a captive, and despoiled of all His 
goods. He was transferred from one prison to another, 
until in 1892 after forty years of confinement He 
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pasted away on 28th May at th|(S affe of sevonty-fivo. 
Fortunately the enemi^ of Baha\i*llah eonkt not con- 
fine His Message behind prison bars. It'qpread and 
enveloped the whole of Persia. Lack a! anv edheation 
and the firm belief jn their being the chosen people 
of Gk)d, enabled the Shi'ih Muslims of Persia to Por- 
form the most rapacious deeds without the least com- 
punction. It is estimated that nearly twenty thousand 
gave their lives in order that their blood may water the 
seed of love and brotherhood sown by Saha\i’Uah. 
Thus today we find the followers spread throughout 
the nook and comer of the globe, trying to encouragei 
enlighten ahd cheer those who have lost faith in the 
goodness of man. 

In these pages we shall refer to the blessings which 
His message can bestow upon this unfortunate oountiy 
in its hour of need. 


Students In China Protest Civil War 
The Manifesto, Issued by the students 
in China ia commented upon by a Worldover 
Press correspondent as being not anti^foreign but 
pro-peace : 

Shanghai.— Now well organised on moat college 
campuses throughout China, students have been carry- 
ing on a campaign against the civil war. They have 
shown admirable restraint in the face of violexuse, but 
they feel that their casualties are less important than 
the difficulty of getting their real views known to the 
public, both in China and abroad. 

Three of the most liberal Chinese papers hi 
Shanghai have been closed by the Government and 
reporters from even more of them have been arrested. 
Bo the students have had a very unfair press, and the 
common people even in this country are not getting 
the whole picture nor learning of the atrocities being 
committed. 

Recently the students have tried to be heard 
through ^*An Open Letter to the Peoples of the World 


from the Students of Twenty CoUegge aad HniversitieB 
of China on the Current Studoat Demongtmtions.’* 
The aim of this "new student movsanent,*^ states tto 
letter, is to support "the piihoiples of vssm* in tmi 
case an end to the civil wgl^ and a dbm ior iree 
democracy.” 

The letter goes on to describe China's present 
war chaos and the students* attempt In Nanking on 
May 2D to present a pefiticn to the Qoveinment, ap- 
pealing to it to "provide food for the starving, to stop 
the civil war, to avert the educational cruis and to 
bring in a democratic redme." Sixteen eolleges and 
universities in Nanking, Shanghai, Soochow and Hang- 
a^w sent students to the peacdul demonstration. 

^ The student procession wah attadxed by police, 
gendarmes and secret agents, armed with iron bars, 
whips and aunilar weapons. Unneceseary bruitaHt^ 
left 104 students wounded, a number seriously. Then 
the reassembled proeeoion, still unresisting, was met 
by eavalrv and olber militaiy units with machine guns 
and tear gas. 

Similar eneounters have taken place in Shanghai, 
Peiping, Tientsin and Hangchow. This gross violation 
of the right of petition, the students point out, "runs 
counter to tiin Provisional Constitution of the Period 
of Political Tutelage of the Kuo Min Tang." It 
violates furthermore, the "outlines of the Joint Ad- 
ministration recently promulgated by the new cabinet.’* 
In the press outside China, such demonstTations have 
been plaved up as Communist-inspired attempts to 
*‘get the United States out of China." Much nearer 
the central meaning of this new student movement 
is the appeal which closes the "Open Letter." "Stu- 
dents all <^er China are united in aim in the face 
the present darkness. People in all walks of life sup- 
port us. A New China of freedom and democracy 
uUl come into existence. For the sake of world peace, 
for the well-being of mankind and its future, we earnest, 
ly hope that people all over the world, you people 
who love freedom and desire peace, will stretch out 
bands qI friendship." 
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